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Final 
General Management Pian / Environmental Impact Statement 
and Visitor Use and Facilities Pian 





This Final General Management Pian / Environmental Impact Statement describes four alternatives for the 
management of Voyageurs National Park, as well as the environment that would be affected by the alternatives and the 
environmental consequences of implementing these alternatives. Also included is the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan, 
ment plan. The Visitor Use and Facilities Plan takes a more comprehensive look at the Voyageurs region related to 
Statement and the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan are both based on the same information, and the environmental 
impacts of the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan would be the same as the modified proposed action. 

Alternative | would contiaue current management practices and actions at the park, and it constitutes the no-action 
alternative. This alternative represents continued response to visitor use and resource management issues in accordance 
with current management direction, including implementation of the approved /988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site 
Management Plan; there would be no major change in management direction or facility development. The modified 
proposed action, which combines elements from all of the alternatives, presents a balanced approach for resource 
The feasibility of collecting fees for overnight permits and facility use would be studied over the next three years, and if 
feasible, the most appropriate system would be implemented. The number of day and overnight use sites would be 
increased (but less than alternative |); cultural and natural resource visitor destinations would be developed throughout 
the park; and several trails on the Kabetogama Peninsula and islands would be built, plus a mainland trail between the 
Kabetogama and Ash River communities would be cooperatively developed. A multi-agency visitor center would be 
jointly developed in Crane Lake, an educational institute for research and educational programs would be established in 
partnership with others, partnerships would be strengthened with surrounding entities, and park operation facilities 
would be enlarged at existing developed or disturbed areas. Alternative 2 would focus more intensely on natural and 
solitude, natural quiet, and a natural setting. Alternative 3 would emphasize the visitor experience by off-ring the widest 
range and largest number of activities, facilities, and visitor opportunities. Resource protection programs would be more 
directed to ensuring a quality visitor experience. Many of the ideas presented in alternatives | and 2 were combined to 
create this alternative. Additional ideas in this alternative that are aot reflected in the other alternatives include an 
environmental education center near the Ash River visitor center, two new small campgrounds, a hut-to-hut system for 
winter use, and commercial fixed-wing aircraft use on Kabetogama Lake. 

The potential environmental consequences 0. the actions are addressed for natural resources, cultural resources, 
visitor experience; interpretation, services, and education; park operations, facilities, and partnerships; and the social 
and economic environment. No impairment of the park’s natural or cultural resources, or the visitor experience, is 
expected under any of the alternatives. 

The Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact S:atement and Visitor Use and Facilities Plan was 
on public review from June 16, 2000, through October 23, 2000. Approximately 2,000 individual le.ters were received 
vy mail and electronic mail, plus verbal comments made at a series of public meetings held in four communities in 
Minnesota July 24-27, 2000. All substantive comments are summarized and responded to in volume 2, and comments 
that were received are reprinted. The text of this final document has been revised where appropriate to modify the 
proposed action ia response to public comments, to clarify information, to correct errors, and to amplify the impact 
analysis. The release of this Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement and Visitor Use and 
Facilities Plan will be followed by a 30-day no-action period; if no substantive comments are received during that 
period, the alternative or actions constituting the approved plan will be documented in a record of decision that will be 
signed by the Regional Director of the Midwest Regional Office. For further information, contact the GMP/VUFP 
Coordinator, Voyageurs National Park, Highway 53, International Falls, MN 56649; 218-283-9821. 
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A Guide to Vebume 1 


Part | — Final General Management Plan / Environmental impact Statement 


The Final General Management Plan / Environmental impact Statement 1s organized m accordance 
wrth the Council on Eavircamental Quaisty's umplemenuag reguianoas for the Nanoaal Eaviroamental 
Policy Act and the National Park Service Director's Order 2: Park Planning. 


The Summary, begining ca the following page. briefly describes the reasons that a general 
management plan is being prepared, the alternatives being considered, and the environmental 
consequences of implementing the albemat ves. 
Chapter 1: The Purpese ef and Need fer Action sets the framework for the entwe document. kh 
describes why a plan is beimg prepared and what needs « must address. kt g:ves the overall direcnon 
for the alternatives that are being considered, whuch are based on the park's legisiated massion ‘ts 
purpose, and the significance of its resources, as weil as statements of what the park should be like 
in the future (these statements of desired future condinons are also referred to as massion goals). k 
that are adasessed by the alternatives to varying degrees. This chapter also describes how the 
proposed general mas:agement pian relates to other planning documents, both within the park and 
the region. The chapter concludes with a statement of the scope of the environmental impact 
statement, specifically what impact topics were or were not considered. 
Chapter 2: Alternatives, including Actiea, begins by describing the management 
areas that will be used to manage the park in the futwre. It also describes the existing conditions in 
the park. The four alternatives are then presented. one of which is the modified proposed action (the 
National Park Service’s preferred pian at this ime). Alternatives |, 2, and 3 are similar to alterna- 
tives that were presented to the public in the May 1999 Management Alternatives Response Booklet. 
The modified proposed action includes recommendations from each of the alternatives and was 
revised in response to public comments on the Draft General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement. This chapter concludes with summary tables of the alternative actions and their 
cavironmentel consequeaces. 
Chapter 3: The Affected Environment describes those areas that would be affected by imple- 
menting the alkernatives. Natural resources include geology. sms, air quality, water resources, 
vegetation, fisheries, wildlife, and species of special concern. Cultural resources include archeo- 
lonical , bi histori iural land and collecti 
Visitation trend: and visitor management are examined for visitor use and facilities. Other elements 
include i coon ote Con etenten Gnamtihent — and park 
operations. 
Chapter 4: Environmental Consequences analyzes the impacts of implementing the alternatives 
on the topics described in “Chapter 3: The Affected Environment.” Methodologies for assessing the 
impacts in terms of the intensity of imp_ct are outlined. 
Chapter 5: Consultation and Coordination describes the history of the current planning effort and 
lists agencies and organizations who reviewed the draft document. 
The Maps section includes the regional context, existing conditions (summer/winter), summer 
actions for each alternative, and wetlands. There is only one winter map for the alternatives. 
The Appendixes present supporting information for the document, along with references cited and 
the planning team and document preparers. 
Part Il — Visitor Use and Facilities Pian 
The Visitor Use and Facilities Plan has been developed in response to the direction in Public Law 97- 
405. It is based on the same information as the Final General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement, and it supports the same modified proposed action. Its emphasis is on regional 
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SUMMARY 





Voyageurs Nanonal Pask 1s a scemc land and water environment of excepnons! natural and cultural 
resources, great chasacter. beauty. and recreanonal poteatai. Located mm the laxecountry of northern 
Minacsota, the park protects 218.054 acres that mciudes roughly | 34,000 a-res of fosested woodlands. 
84,000 acres of water. 655 males of undeveloped shorelme. and over |.000 islands. The park's 55-aule 
northern boundary runs along the mecrnanonal border with Canada The park's complex system of 
waterways includes one of the most important segments of the “transcontinental haghway™ traversed 
by French-Canadian voyageurs during the late | 8th and carly | Mth centunes. Voyageurs National Park 
was authorized in 1971 and established in 1975 “to preserve. for the insparation and enjoyment of 
which constituted a part of the historic route of the Voyageurs who contributed significantly to the 
opening of the Northwestern Unsted States.” 





The purpose of this Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement and Visitor 
Use and Facilities Plan is to set forth a basic management philosophy for Voyageurs National Park 
and to provide a framework for future decision making for the next 15 to 20 years. The park's current 
Master Pian, which was approved in 1980, is no longer adequate to address the policy and operational 
issues now facing Voyageurs National Park. While the Master Plan guided the National Park Ser- 
vice’s initial efforts in managing the park, conditions have changed over the last 20 years. and that 


This document is unique because it also includes a visitor use and facilities plan, in addition to a pro- 
posed general management plan for Voyageurs National Park. In 1983 Congress passed legislation 
directing the park to complete a visitor use and facilities plan, but the directive was never funded. In 
1996-97 a federal mediation process was conducted to address numerous issues about visitor use and 
management of the park. As a result of this process, the mediation panel recommended that the visitor 
use and facilities plan could be accomplished through the Nationa! Park Service's general management 
planning process. Therefore, the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan has been developed in conjunction 
with the Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement. The Visitor Use and 
Facilities Plan addresses the same visitor facilities and uses in the park outlined in the modified 
proposed action, plus it takes a more comprehensive look at the Voyageurs region related to tourism. 
the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan proposes the same actions as the modified proposed action, the 
environmental consequences, including cumulative impacts, would be identical to those that are 
presented in “Chapter 4: Environmental Consequences.” 

This document has been prepared to satisfy the requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, as amended, which requires a range of alternatives to be studied and the evaluation of poten- 
tial impacts resulting from federal actions. Four alternatives for resource preservation, visitor experi- 
ence, interpretation, and park operations are presented; these alternatives have been developed in 
accordance with the park's mission, purpose, and significance, which are based on the park’s enabling 
legislation. The document also describes the environment ihat would be affected by the proposed 
activities and the environmental consequences of implementing any of the alternatives. The modified 
proposed action is the National Park Service’s preferred alternative. 
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OVERVIEW OF ALTERNATIVES 


Detailed management prescriptions are presented beginning on page I-37; a summary table of tbe 
aleernatives is presented at the end of chapter 2, beginning on page I-87. 





Management Areas 
The park has been divided into specific management areas. Land management areas include a de- 

veloped azea, a lakecountry area, a backcountry trail area, asd a primitive area. Water management 

areas include an integrated use area, a nommotorized use area, and a no-wake water area (alternative 2 
oaly). Each management area has a specific set of desired resource conditions and visitor exp: 
reer aap edd ars. srecssieons bpahak op tat ster aes Kh ae tad 
locations and amounts of cach mramagement area would depead on the particular em 
alternative. For example, one alternative more resource preservation See dbaiees 
seals ec vidhor ean de ahalier Qaaiaetne tn Oeobapnn areas aime tain 


In all management areas and alternatives, motorized uses include the use of motorboats, electric 
motors, planes (fixed-wing aircraft), houseboats, and snowmobiles. Noamotorized uses inc lud's cance- 
ing, kayaking, peddieboating, rowboating, sailboating, skiing, snowshoeing, and hiking. In all 
alternatives, the four majer lakes remain epen for motorized uses. 


















Alternative 1: Present Course of Action (Ne Action) 


Akemative 1 describes the continuation of the existing’ management direction at the park and consti- 
tutes the no-action alternative. 
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SUMMARY 





The four major lakes would continue to have integrated use (motorized and nonmotorized); motorized 
use would continue on seven interior lakes (Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, 
and Mukooda). The number of houseboats would remain unlimited. 


The special use zone would remain, but snowmobile “radar runs” would continue to be illegal. All 
other management areas would be the same as now. 


Day and overnight sites would continue to be built to meet the developr<at criteria outlined in the 
approved 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan (about 400 sites total). The use 
of undeveloped sites would continue. Summer hiking trails would continue to be built as shown in the 
Final Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness Recommendation (1992), with numerous 
small loops plus linkages to Peninsula destinations. No changes would be made to the existing winter 
trail system. 

at the Rainy Lake visitor center, and seasonal services would be provided at the Ash River and Kabe- 
togama Lake visitor centers. 


Interpretation, Visitor Services, and Education. Visitor contact, resource protection, monitoring, 


Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Park operations would continue in current areas with 

a limited preventive maintenance program and a strong dependence on volunteers. Existing partner- 

ships would continue; however, only limited partnerships would continue related to fishery and wild- 

life management and for cultural resource preservation involving educational, institutional, or private 
~ 


Modified Proposed Action 


intensify natural resource protection efforts through increased inventory and monitoring programs, 

ips, and research. Resource management plans would be revised as needed (such as the 
Wildland Fire Management Plan and the Lakeco'ntry and Backcountry Site Management Plan) or 
completed. The park’s fire management policy would support a broader range of resource 
visitation or visitor enjoyment. 
The park would continue to identify, evaluate for significance, plan for, protect, and share information 
ethnographic resources, and collections. Cultural resource management would be more proactive with 
the development and implementation of treatment plans, a formal monitoring program, and more 
focused public education efforts. Under the modified proposed action historic properties that represent 
each cultural resource theme and that focus on the park’s mission, purpose, significance, and 
interpretive themes would be retained. 


Visitor Use and Facilities. A no-fee, self-registration permit system for overnight summer and winter 
use would be implemented no sooner that 2002 (use-and-occupancy residents and private landowners 
would be exempt). Permits would be easily obtained and users would nct be directed to specific 
overnight sites. The purpose of the system would be to gather information about site use and to 
educate visitors about park conditions, activities, and rules. A feasibility study, which would be con- 
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ducted with public input, would be completed within three years to determine if a more formal 
overnight permit system was warranted. 

Also, the feasibility of implementing facility use fees for camping and parking would be studied. 
Entrance fees are not proposed. A monitoring program for visitor experience and resource protection 
would be established and would be based on information from the no-fee permit system and the 
Integrated motorized and nonmotozized uses could continue on the four major lakes and the seven 
nonmotorized use would be allowed on the other interior lakes (the same as alternative |). No areas for 
no-wake boating would be established. 


A houseboat management plan would be completed by 2005. The plan would address topics such as 
appropriate number of houseboats at one time. Pending the completion of that plan, an interim limit of 
60 overnight houseboats per basin would be allowed, for a park total of 120. This interim limit would 
ensure that the current level of houseboat use in the park would be accommodated at least until 2005, 
and it would allow for houseboat numbers to grow based on the current peak rate. No limited 
concession contracts would be established with commercial houseboat companies. 


The special use zone near the Kabetogama resort community would be continued, but special events 
would require a permit and would have to be consistent with the purpose and significance of the park. 


The park would continue to provide boats on interior lakes; a fee would be charged beginning in the 
summer of 2002. 


Fewer day and overnight use sites (280-320 total sites) would be built than under alternative |. The 
effects of overnight use at undeveloped sites would be studied, and if they were found to be damaging 
resources or negatively affecting other visitors, these sites would be phased out or other strategies 
would be implemented. Starting in the summer of 2005, fires would be allowed only in metal fire rings 
at developed sites. 


Visitor destination sites that feature special natural or cultural features that could be interpreted would 
be developed to enhance visitors’ appreciation of the park. Under the modified proposed action 15 to 
20 such visitor destination sites would be established. 


In cooperation with partners, a mainland, nonmotorized summer and winter trail would be developed 
between the Kabetogama Lake and Ash River communities, and the feasibility of extending the trail 
to Crane Lake would be studied. Several hiking trails would be built on the Kabetogama Peninsula, 
and some would link to visitor destinations. Facility expansion at visitor centers would be minimized; 
instead alternative methods such as outdoor and temporary facilities would be provided, and visitor 
information materials and methods would be expanded. A multi-agency visitor center would be 
developed at Crane Lake. Year-round operations would occur at the Rainy Lake visitor center and the 
Crane Lake multi-agency center, while operational hours at the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake 
visitor centers would be based on demand. 


Interpretation, Visitor Services, and Education. A more comprehensive interpretive program would 
be provided. Visitor services, resource protection, and emergency response would be expanded and 
improved with increased staffing. A proposed educational institute to provide specia! programs and to 
supplement the park’s interpretive program would be formed through partnerships. 
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Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Park operational facilities would be improved 

through the development of a Namakan District plan and expanded facilities at Ash River; ranger and 
interpretive operations would be expanded into the Kabetogama Ranger Station Historic District. The 
park would actively pursue partnerships with public, institutional, and private entities to help protect 


Alternative 2: Resource Preservation, Partnerships, Balanced Uses 


Natural and Cultural Resource Management. Under alternative 2 natural and cultural resource 
protection would be similar to the modified proposed action. However, natural fire regimes would be 
reestablished to the greatest extent possible, even if it caused temporary inconveniences to visitors or a 
temporary reduction in visitor enjoyment. For cultural resources a greater number of historic 
properties would be preserved, and fewer sites would be designated as visitor destinations. 


Visitor Use and Facilities. Entry/user fees and an overnight permit system with an educational 
component would be implemented. A visitor experience and resource monitoring program would be 
established, the same as the modified proposed action. 


A houseboat permit system would be developed, with a total of 50 overnight houseboats allowed per 
basin (40 commercial and 10 private houseboats), for a park total of 100. No-wake boating areas 
would be designated in bays on the four major iakes. Commercial fixed-wing aircraft use would be 
stopped in the park, and private fixed-wing aircraft use and the use of motors would be prohibited on 
all interior lakes except Mukooda Lake. Boat rentals on Mukooda Lake would be discontinued. 


The special use zone would be discontinued. 


Fewer day and overnight sites would be built (250-275 total sites), and no overnight use at unde- 
veloped sites would be allowed. Day use at developed sites would be discontinued. Fires would be 
allowed only in metal fire rings at developed sites. Between 10 and 15 visitor destinations, with 
interpretive and day use facilities, would be developed. 


The proposed Kabetogama—Ash River trail would be developed as described for the modified 
proposed action, but no additional trails would be added to the existing trail system on the 
Kabetogama Peninsula. A multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake and an educational institute 
would be developed (the same as the modified proposed action). All visitor centers would operate 
year-round. 


Interpretation, Visitor Services, and Education. Interpretive programs, visitor contact, resource 
protection, and emergency response would be expanded, as described for the modified proposed 
action. Under this alternative, however, concession boat rentals would be eliminated at Mukooda 
Lake. 


Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Park operation facilities and partnerships would be 
the same as described for the modified proposed action. 


Alternative 3: Emphasis on Visitor Experience and Opportunities 


Natural and Cultural Resource Management. Alternative 3 would build on and incorporate many 
of the natural and cultural resource elements from the modified proposed action and most of the visitor 
use and facility measures identified in alternative |. This alternative would be the most aggressive in 
developing visitor facilities, yet it would also enhance resource preservation efforts to ensure a quality 
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visitor expenence. Except for manor changes, natural resource preservation would be the same as the 
modified proposed action. For example, natural fire regimes would be reestablished only when it 
would not reduce visitor enjoyment or visitor use. Cultural resource actions would be simular to 
alternative |, except that visitor facilites and interpretation would be provided at more properties. 


Visiter Use and Facilities. A study would be completed to determine the feasibility of an entry/user 
fee system. The system wouid only be implemented if needed to offset park operations costs. An 
overnight permit/reservation system with an educational component would be implemented; however, 
some sites would be retained for first-come, first-served use. Houseboaters would not be required to 


A houseboat permit system would be implemented, and a total of 70 overnight houseboats per basin 
would be allowed (60 commercial and 10 private houseboats), for a park total of 140. The number of 
houseboats allowed under this alternative would be greater than under alternative 2 or the modified 
proposed action. The four major lakes and all interior lakes would be managed the same as alternative 
1, except that expanded commercial fixed-wing aircraft use would be allowed on Kabetogama Lake. 


The number of day and overnight sites would be the same as alternative | (about 400 total sites); 
however, the distribution of sites would be different. There would be fewer tent sites, more small 
campgrounds, more houseboat sites, and more day use destination sites than under alternative |. There 
would be more of all types of sites than under the modified proposed action (day use sites excepted) or 
alternative 2. Day use at developed sites would continue; however, overnight use would be limited to 
developed sites. From 15 to 20 visitor destinations would be developed (the same as the modified 
proposed action). 

All summer and winter trails outlined in alternative | and the modified proposed action would be 
developed under this alternative. Visitor center expansion would be the same as the modified proposed 
action, plus an environmental education facility would be considered at the Ash River visitor center. 
At the Kabetogama Lake visitor center the historic structures would be used for visitor education and 
interpretation, the same as the modified proposed action; additional space for interpretation and 
rangers would also be considered. Year-round operations would be provided at all visitor centers (the 
same as alternative 2), plus the Crane Lake visitor center would be developed. 


protection, and emergency response would be expanded, as described for the modified proposed 
action. 

Prk Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Facilities for park operations at Ash River would be 
expanded the most of any alternative. Partnership development would be the same as the modified 
proposed action. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 

The summary of environmental consequences considers the actions being proposed and the cumulative 
impacts from occurrences inside and outside the park. Impacts are summarized in a table beginning on 
page 1-104. 

Alternative 1: Present Course of Action (No Action) 


Impacts on Natural and Cultural Resource. Under alternative |, some adverse impacts to natural 
resources would continue, with several impacts being moderate or major at a local level but only 
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munor or neghgsble when cousidering the entire park. For example, locally severe soil erosion and the 
loss of vegetation as a result of visitor use at some developed sites would continue under this alter- 

native. The level of effect at individual sites could be moderate to major, however, when compared to 
all similar souls and vegetation in the park, the impact would be negligible or manor. While present fire 
management practices would result in some benefits to the park's native vegetation, the be-=fit would 
be negligible compared to conditions before the park was created; fire suppression policies would still 
be needed for visitor safety and the protection of property. No impairment of soils or vegetation is 

amicipated under thes alternative. 


The potential for moderate to major parkwide water quality impacts from polycyclic aromatic 
hydrocarbon (PAH) contamination released during combustion m motonzed watercraft exists. It does 
not appear that PAH contamunation, or releases of oil and gas from motorboats, have impaired water 
quality, although further testing for the presence and/or impacts from either is needed to know for 
certain. All alternatives would result in continued releases of these pollutants. Nevertheless, no 
impairment of the park’s water quality resource is expected. 


Walleye sportfishing in Rainy, Namakan, and Sand Point Lakes has exceeded target levels for the 
majority of the last 1S—18 years, and in Kabetogama Lake for 6 of the last 15 years. This, combined 
adverse effects on the sportfishery. However, creel surveys indicate sport harvests remain relatively 
high, perhaps indicating the cumulative impact is not major or that closures, slot limits, changes in 
water levels, and other measures are mitigating adverse effects. No impairment of the park's fishery 
resource is anticipated. 

The full development of about 400 sites along lake shorelines could have minor to moderate impacts 
to wildlife. Recreational use could have moderate to major impacts in localized areas, or minor to 
moderate impacts to shoreline species throughout the lakecountry, because of noise, passive distur- 
bance from the presence of boats or humans, and destruction of habitat by wave action. Despite the 
potential for more severe localized impacts, no impairment of park wildlife populations is expected. 


Bald eagles appear to be experiencing moderate impacts from a combination of sources, including 
those outside park control, such as weather or toxins. Building proposed developed sites in the 
lakecountry, combined with the continued use of undeveloped sites, could result in negligible to major 
impacts on nesting eagles as a result of human disturbance. Access to nests by snowmobiles in the 
early spring and the presence of stationary or slow-moving boats near nests or in foraging habitat 
could be significant contributors to adverse impacts on bald eagle productivity inside the park. 
Removing habitat through development has not and would not have more than a negligible impact on 
wolves in and adjacent to the park if this alternative was adopted. If a park population of Canada lynx 
is present, trail development could add to existing impacts from past logging and fire suppression 
practices, as well as an increased number of roads and trails regionally. However, no impairment to 
bald eagles, wolves, lynx, or other protected species is anticipated under alternative 1. 


For cultural resources, the inventory, evaluation, and treatment of histonc buildings, archeological 














activities, and visitor complaints. This lack of parkwide inventory data and documentation would 
continue to make appropriate preservation planning and data interpretation difficult. However, no 
impairment of park cultural resources is anticipated under this alternative. 

Impacts on the Visitor Experience. A no-fee overnight use permit would allow the park to develop a 
more accurate visitor database than exists at present, although the information gathered would be 
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somewhat limited. Nearly doubling the number of day and overmght developed sites (about 186 
additional sites), and the Louminued use of undeveloped sites would accommodate greater numbers of 
visitors and continue to allow for extensive freedom in site selection. Since most of the sites would be 
in high-density lakecountry areas and large groups would be allowed at certain camping facilites (up 
to 72 people), situations would arise where neighboring visitors would be disturbed, reducing the 
feeling of remoteness, natural quiet, and the overall quality of the expernence. These situations would 
be more likely to occur under this alternative than under the modified proposed action or alternative 2. 
Motorized use on seven of the interior lakes would continue to negatively impact the qualities of 
remoteness for those few visitors who primarily access the park by nonmotorized means, but fixed- 
wing aircraft would provide access for some park guests who might not otherwise be able to get to 
these areas. Even though additional trails would be developed, most would only be accessible by boat, 
and many would comprise smail loops rather than a destination-onented trail network. The Ash River 
and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers and the Crane Lake ranger station would continue to become 
more crowded, with the worst situation at Crane Lake. No impairment to the visitor experience is 
anticipated from continuing to implement actions in alternative |. 

Seasonal operations at the Ash River and Kabetogama visitor centers and the Crane Lake ranger 
Station would hinder the ability of visitors to contact park staff and receive educational information 
about the park during most of the year. Opportunities for education related to resource protection and 
visitor safety would continue to be limited because of staffing shortages, and conflicts between user 
groups would continue. The unsafe conditions on the Moose Bay portage and Mukooda Lake trail 
would continue to make for hazardous travel for snowmobiles, especially during periods of unsafe ice. 


Impacts on Park Operations, F acilities, and Partmersitips. Inadequate work and storage facilities, 
especially in the Namakan District, would make it difficult for park operations to be efficient. The 
preservation efforts would result in a modest increase in the workload of field operations that heavily 
depend on voiunteer efforts. 


Impacts on the Social and Economic Environment. The continuation of the present course of action 
would not be sufficient to meet the growing and changing demands of visitors to the park or of 
partners outside the park. 





Medified Proposed Action 


Impacts on Natural and Cultural Resources. The modified proposed action would have a positive 
impact on resource preservation and visitor experience in many areas of the park. Localized benefits 
for soils, vegetation, wildlife, fish, and species of special concern relative to alternative | would occur 
in most areas of the park. This, in combination with limiting party sizes and educating visitors about 
habitat. More comprehensive monitoring of developed sites, and restoring undeveloped sites if these 
sites were closed to use, would be particularly beneficial to soils, vegetation, and wildlife. Natural 
resource protection and restoration policies, including working with state fisheries managers to 
emphasize returning fish populations to self-sustaining population levels of native species, could result 
in parkwide benefits. Revising the park’s Wildland Fire Management Plan to support restoring fire in 
forests as a natural ecological process would allow natural fire regimes to be reestablished to the 
development of the Kabetogama to Ash River trail would create localized impacts ranging from minor 
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to major to soils, vegetation, and w idhfe, the overall impact to the park would be minor or negligible. 
Use of this tml could have unknown impacts on Canada lynx in the park, although it 1s also unknown 
whether a pak population of lynx even exists. No impairment of the park's natural resources is 

The impiementation of monitoring stuckes, permit systems, limited controls on overnight use levels 
and group sizes, educational programs, and inc7eased attention to adequate maintenance and staffing 
levels would all significantly reduce the number and scale of cultural resources impacted over time. 
However, insufficient parkwide inventory data and documentation would continue to provide an inad- 
tion planning and data interpretation. No impairment of cultural resources is anticipated. 


Impacts on the Visiter Experience. A no-fee permit for overmight use would provide an opportunity 
for visiter contact and education, thus improving the quality of the visitor experience. However, the 

need to obtain the no-fee permits would be a minor inconvenience. If warranted following a feasibiiity 
study, an overnight permit syster- -ould help ensure the collection of more comprehensive visitor data 
to aid park and regional managers in making appropmate decisions about visitor services and facilities. 


Interim houseboat permit limits of 60 per basin could impact some houseboat users; however, this 
limit would ensure that all current houseboat owners and renters could continue to enter the park and 
would allow for use to grow at the current peak rate. Houseboaters might find it difficult during peak 
periods to obtain interim permits if houseboat use continued to increase. Motorized use on seven 
interior lakes would adversely affect a few users, the same as alternative |. 


Developing a tctal of 280-320 day and overnight use sites (between 80 and 120 less than under alter- 
native | or 3), coupied with the potential for continued use of undeveloped sites, would still accommo- 
date an increase in park use. Since the vast majority of the lakecountry area would be developed at a 
moderate to low density, most visitors would have the opportunity to stay in an area that would feel 
well separated from other users. Group party size would be reduced from a current maximum of 72 
people to 30, and larger groups wanting to camp at a single location would need to find overnight 
larger groups would be available so the impact should be minimal. 


Trail system expansion both on the mainland and the Kabetogema Peninsula would afford much 
greater opportunities for summer and winter access to the backcountry and improve linkages to 
communities and park destinations. A diversity of trails would provide for access ‘rom water and land. 
center and the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers would accommodate a greater volume 
of visitors, allow for expanded programs, and provide the park with greater opportunities to com- 
municate with many more visitors. Developing an educational institute and more visitor destination 
sites would provide additional educational and interpretive opportunities. No impairment of the visitor 
experience is anticipated under the modified proposed action. 


Opportunities for education related to boating etiquette and safety would be expanded through pro- 
grams and partnerships, thereby helping resolve conflicts between user groups. Unsafe snowmobile 
conditions on tne Mukooda Lake trai! and Moose Bay portage would be improved for a significant 
volume of winter season users by rerouting and consolidating these trail/portage/truck route segments. 


Impacts on Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. The workload increase for park staff 
would be major, and additional staffing would be needed. Consolidating and expanding maintenance 
and ranger facilities in the Namakan District and developing additional facilities at Crane Lake and 
Kettle Falls would result in more efficient park operations. Expanded partnerships with various 
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organizations would afford greater opportumities to use the expertise cf resource managers, recreation 
specialists, and service providers. Increased communications between the park and neighboring land 
managers would afford greater potential for developing common stra‘ gies for resource protection and 
recreation provision. 


Impacts en the Social and Economic Environment. Overall, the modified proposed action would 
have a slight positive effect on the area’s economy and relations between the community and the ¢ ark 
as a result of proposed activities for cultural resources management, visitor facilities, visitor education, 
and park operations. Setting an interim limut of 60 houseboats per basin would not have an adverse 
effect on the economy. This limit would accommodate the peak rate of increase over the next three to 
four years, pending the completion of a houseboat management plan. The impects of a possible facility 
use fee would be evaluated in a feasibility study. 





Alternative 2: Resource Preservation, Partnerships, Balanced Uses 


Impacts on Natural sed Cultural Resources. Alternative 2 would gererate the most positive effets 
cn natural and cultural resource preservation. Changing the focus of fire management to support a 
broader range of resource management objectives could have moderate benefits to native vegetation 
communities, minor benefits to wetlands compared to existing conditions, and major benefits com- 
pared to changes in forests as a result of the use of fire and other practices described in alternative 1. 
Natural resources would be negatively affected the least of any alternative, although an increase in 
slow-moving boats in no-wake areas could have adverse impacts on eagles, loons, and other wildlife 
sensitive to human activity. The impacts to vegetation and wildlife from the Kabetogama—Ash River 
trail described for the modified proposed action would also apply to alternative 2. No impairment of 
the park's natural resources is anticipated. 


A greater number of historic properties would be preserved, 2ithough this would have a negative 
impact on park operations and budge:. Expanded partnerships would be a benefit, similar to the 
modified proposed action. No impairment of the park's cultural resources is anticipated. 


Impacts oa the Visitor Experience. While this alternative would have the most positive effects on 
users seeking a quieter experience in the lakecountry, it would have the most negative effects on 
fewest houseboat permits, allows overnight use only at developed sites, designates no-wake zones, 
climinates commercial fixed-wing aircraft use, and discontinues private lane usc on all interior lakes 
except Mukooda Lake. The need to obtain an overnight permit/reservatio.. would inconvenience some 
users, and permit costs might discourage use by some visitors. This system would provide the park 
decision making. Providing a total of 250-275 developed sites (including 36-51 new sites), allowing 
overnight use only at developed sites, eliminating day use at overnight sites, eliminating group 
campgrounds, and allowing the fewest number of houseboats cf any alternative would ensure that 
most overnight visitors experienced uncrowded conditions. However, visitors would be required to 
plan well in advance in order to stay overnight in the park during peak periods of visitation. 
Designating no-wake areas on the four major lakes wouid provide visitors with more quiet areas than 
would any other altern.: ive and would especially benefit paddlers. However, no-wake water areas for 
require slow travel by default. Eliminating commercial and private fixed-wing aircraft and motors on 
the interior lakes (except Mukooda Lake) would provide more opportunities for natural quiet and a 
feeling of remoteness throughout prinative areas of the park. However, the few visitors who use 
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planes for access to these areas would no longer have this service. The visitor experience would not be 
impaired under this alternative. 


The Kabetogama—Ash River trail would provide a significant increase in mainland trail opportunities, 
helping link the park to area communities, the same as the modified proposed action. However, since 
no new trails would be provided on the Kabetogama Peninsula, this alternative would provide the 
fewest hiking options and linkages to visitor destinations. Impacts related to facility development at 
visitor centers would be the same as the modified proposed action. 


Impacts on Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Starting year-round operations at all 
visitor centers, providing some additicnal visitor destination areas, developing a multi-agency center at 
Crane Lake, and establishing an educational institute would afford excellent opportunities for visitor 
education and interpretation. 


Impacts on the Social and Economic Environment. Impacts on the social and economic environ- 
ment, park staffing, operational facilities, safety, and partnerships would be similar to the modified 
proposed action. However, limiting the number of overnight houseboats, providing the fewest day and 
overnight sites, and restricting motorized uses on the park’s interior lakes could have some adverse 
effects on the local economy. 


Alternative 3: Emphasis on Visitor Experience and Opportunities 


Impacts on Natural and Cultural Resources. Alternative 3 proposes the most development of any 
alternative; however, more controls on visitor use would be implemented than under alternative 1, and 
many of the natural and cultural resource preservation elements would be the same as the modified 
proposed action. Impacts to natural resources as a result of overnight use and water-based motorized 
use would be similar to or less than those described for alternative 1. Using fire to restore red/white 
pine forests in areas of the park most likely to be visited would possibly have major benefits to this 
vegetative community, and minor benefits in other plant communities compared to alternative 1. The 
addition of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail would affect soils, vegetation, and wildlife as described 
for alternative 1. Some park wildlife in and adjacent to the area of proposed commercial fixed-wing 
aircraft use on Kabetogama Lake would experience minor to major localized impacts from that use. 
Some individuals or family groups, including loons, colonial nesting waterbirds, or bald eagles in the 
immediate vicinity, might experience more intense impacts from fixed-wing aircraft noise. Imposing a 
300-600 meter buffer around nesting areas could substantially reduce this impact. No impairment of 
the park’s natural resources is anticipated. 


A greater emphasis would be placed on visitor access and alternative solutions to the management, 
use, and treatment of cultural resources. No impairment of the park’s cultural resources is anticipated. 


Impacts on the Visitor Experience. As described for the modified proposed action, collecting visitor 
data by means of an overnight permit reservation system would help the park and regional managers 
make informed decisions about use levels, tourist services, and facilities. The system would assure 
overnight visitors of being able to locate a site, thus improving the quality of the visitor experience. 
However, this system would not allow for the same degree of freedom in selecting a campsite that 
exists now. 


Developing a total of about 400 day and overnight sites (about 186 additional sites, the same as 
alternative 1), more small campgrounds, and more visitor destinations than under alternative 1, along 
with allowing more houseboat permits, would accommodate the greatest number of visitors and 
provide a broad spectrum of recreational and educational opportunities. There would be about 27 
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fewer tent sites than under alternative 1, and the use of undeveloped sites for overnight stays would 
not be permitted. Therefore, tent users might need to obtain permits in advance, especially during peak 
seasons of use. The density of day and overnight development would be similar to alternative 1, with 
most sites in high-density areas. Therefore, as in alternative 1, situations could arise more Often than 
under the modified proposed action or alternative 2 where visitor disturbance would be greater, 
causing a reduction in seclusion, natural quiet, and the overall quality of experience for some visitors. 
Expanded commercial fixed-wing aircraft use on Kabetogama Lake would generate an undetermined 
amount of impact to nearby residents and park users. The amount would depend on the location of the 
landing areas and the frequency of flights. The impacts of motorized use on seven interior lakes would 
be the same as alternative 1. No impairment of the visitor experience is anticipated. 


Developing all the summer and winter trails proposed in alternative 1 and the modified proposed 
action would provide the most opportunities and greatest diversity of trails for hikers, cross-country 
skiers, and snowshoers. In addition, developing a winter hut-to-hut system along the trail system 
activity. Improved visitor center facilities would accommodate the greatest volume of visitors and 
provide the widest range of educational programs, since all visitor facility additions described in the 
modified proposed action would be developed, along with an educational center at Ash River and 
additional space at Kabetogama Lake. All visitor centers would be open year-round. Overall, 
educational opportunities would be the greatest of any alternative since the visitor safety and outreach 
elements of the modified proposed action would also be part of this alternative. 


Impacts on Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Under this alternative the greatest 
increase in staff (slightly more than under the modified proposed action) would be needed. 
Operational facility development would occur in the same areas as the modified proposed action, plus 
additional development (more than the modified proposed action) would occur at Ash River. This 
development would result in more efficient park operations to meet the additional services and 
facilities proposed in this alternative. Partnerships would improve. 


Impacts on the Social and Economic Environment. Benefits to the local economy would be similar 
to the modified proposed action. 
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- |VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK 


Voyageurs National Park is a scenic land and water environment of exceptional natural and cultural 
resources, great character, beauty, and recreational potential. Located in the lakecountry of northern 
Minnesota, the park protects 218,054 acres, including roughly 134,000 acres of forested woodlands, 
84,000 acres of water, 655 miles of undeveloped shoreline, and over 1,000 islands. The park’s 
complex system of waterways, featuring the 60th largest body of freshwater in the world, secluded 
bays, inlets and narrows, includes one of the most important segments of the “transcontinental 
highway” traversed by French-Canadian voyageurs during the 18th and early 19th centuries. The 
park’s northern boundary shares 55 miles of common border with Canada. The park is approximately 
12 miles east of International Falls, Minnesota, and extends eastward for 60 miles along the U.S.- 
Canadian border. 


Voyageurs National Park was authorized in 1971 and established in 1975 “to preserve, for the inspira- 
tion and enjoyment of present and future generations, the outstanding scenery, geological conditions 
and waterway system which constituted a part of the historic route of the Voyageurs who contributed 
significantly to the opening of the Northwestern United States.” The intent of Congress was further 
defined by authorizing legislation that required an examination of land suitable for designation as 
wilderness. In 1992, 58.4% of the park’s lands and waters (127,436 acres, including 2,442 acres of 
potential wilderness additions) were recommended fcr designation as federal wilderness. Although the 
1992 Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness Recommendation awaits congressional 
approval, federal policy requires that proposed wilderness be managed in such a way as to protect its 
suitability for wilderness designation. 


Voyageurs provides a spectrum of recreational opportunities while commemorating the history, 
culture, and wildlife of this area. Recreational uses are highly motorized — mxtorized boats and 
snowmobiles are allowed within much of the park, making Voyageurs accessib!2 to numerous people 
who would otherwise be unable to reach distant destinations. The most popular recreational activities 
center on the park’s natural environment and include fishing, viewing scenery and wildlife, day 


hiking, camping, houseboating, paddling, and snowmobiling. Although recreational uses occur 
throughout the year, the greatest levels of visitation occur during the summer between June and 


August. 


Voyageurs is unique among national parks as an example of the southern boreal forest. The region 
typifies Canadian Shield topography, a forested land that has been shaped by glaciation into rolling 
hills and a complex system of lakes and waterways. The bedrock that underlies Voyageurs is some of 
the most ancient in North America. The park's major landmass is the heavily forested 75,000-acre 
Kabetogama Peninsula, primarily accessed from the water. The peninsula is about 7.5 miles at its 
widest point and approximately 26 miles long; it is marked by numerous bogs and interior lakes that 
can only be reached by foot trails, canoe portages, or fixed-wing aircraft. 


Voyageurs is home to a large concentration of river otter, is one of only two national parks in the 
continental United States with an indigenous population of Eastern timber wolf, and has an estimated 
15-25 pairs of nesting bald eagles, 100-150 black bears, and 60-100 moose. Additionally, deer, loon, 
beaver, and snowshoe hare are commonly seen throughout the park during much of the year. Over 230 
species of birds, including colonial nesting waterbirds, cormorants, gulls, white pelicans, and great 
blue herons, may be viewed during warmer seasons. The lakes. in Voyageurs support a fishery re- 
source that is vital to the ecological food chain. Osprey, bald eagles, loons, pelicans, cormorants, 
otters, black bears, and other birds and mammals rely 0. fish for a major part of their diet. 
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Voyageurs National Park 





The forested lake country along Minnesota’s northern border was once the scene of an epic chapter in 
North American history. For a century and a half, the French-Canadian voyageurs plied the maze of 
lakes and streams in birch bark canoes and transported vast quantities of furs and goods between 
Montreal and the far Northwest. Although the park commemorates events of the fur trade, Voyageurs 
also boasts a rich and colorful history of human occupation dating back 10,000 years. Nearly every 
gatherers, Native American cultures, the American homestead era, and immigrants who came to log, 
fish, and mine commercially, and to hunt and trap. Within the park there are three historic districts 
(Kettle Falls, Gold Mine, Kabetogama Ranger Station), one historic property, and five archeological 
sites on the National Register of Historic Places. There are an additional 19 properties that have been 
determined eligible for the national register in consultation with the Minnesota State Historic 
Preservation Office. Others may be identified as inventory and evaluation continues. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This document is a Final General Management Pian / Environmental Impact Statement for Voyageurs 
National Park. Four alternatives for a general management plan are analyzed, including the no-action 
alternative and the National Park Service’s preferred alternative or the proposed action. 


The proposed action in this document is a modification of the proposed action presented in the Draft 
General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement. The modifications were made follow- 
would not result in any impacts different from those that were analyzed in the draft document. The 
modified proposed action is the National Park Service’s preferred alternative, and barring any new 
information or cther circumstances unknown at this time, it will be selected as the preferred alternative 
to implement as the approved general management plan. The selection of the modified proposed action 
as the approved general management plan will be documented in a record of decision that will note 
any information or circumstances affecting approval of the general management plan. The modified 
proposed action is synonymous with that described in the attached “Visitor Use and Facilities Plan.” 


Volume 2 of this Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement includes re- 
sponses to substantive comments (that is, comments questioning or debating the facts in the document) 
on the draft document that were made by agencies, organizations, and the general public. Comment 
letters (or representative samples of letters in cases where several people sent the same letter) are also 
reprinted in volume 2. 
The alternatives presented in this document are based on statements of the park's mission, purpose, 
and significance, and they present different ways (1) to achieve desired future conditions or mission 
goals for the park, and (2) to resolve problems, issues, and concerns. The document describes existing 
siti 








The park's current Master Plan, which was approved in 1980, is no longer adequate to address the 
National Park Service's initial efforts in managing the park, conditions have changed over the last 20 
or for managing visitor use. 


The purposes of a new general management plan are as follows: 


e Identify an overall direction for park management over the next 15 to 20 years by clearly 
describing specific resource conditions and visitor experiences to be achieved in various 
management areas throughout the park. 


¢ Provide a framework for park managers to use when making decisions about how to best 
en resources, provide a quality visitor experience, manage visitor develop 

¢ Ensure that this basic foundation for decision making has been developed in consultation with 
interested stakeholders and adopted by park managers and the National Park Service leader- 
ship after an adequate analysis of the benefits, environmental impacts, and economic costs of 
alternative courses of action. 
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CHAPTER 1: PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR ACTION 





The Voyageurs general management plan is unique because it includes a visitor use and facilities plan. 
In 1983 Congress passed legislation directing the park to complete such a plan: 

The Secretary shall, in cooperation with other Federal, State, and local governmental entities and 

private entities experienced in the fields of outdoor recreation and visitor services, develop and 

implement a comprehensive plan for visitor use and overnight visitor facilities for the park. The plan 

shall set forth methods of achieving an appropriate level and type of visitation in order that the 

resources of the park and its environs may be interpreted for, and used and enjoyed by, the public in a 

manner consistent with the purposes for which the park was established. Such plan may include 
The visitor use and facilities plan was never funded. In 1996-97, a federal mediation process was 
conducted to address numerous issues about visitor use and management of the park. As < result of 
this process, the mediation panel recommended that the visitor use and facilities plan could be 

lished through the NPS general management planning process. The National Park Service 

agreed to develop the visitor use and facilities plan as part of this plan, primarily due to local interest. 
Therefore, the visitor use and facilities plan is now being developed in conjunction with the general 
management plan, and both are presented in this document. Both plans were based on the same 
available information. 


In August 1998 the National Park Service published a notice of intent to prepare a general manage- 
ment plan and environmental impact statement for Voyageurs National Park in the Federal Register 
and conducted four public scoping meetings in Minnesota to identify issues and concems that the plan 
needed to address. A general management plan is needed to accomplish the following: 

e Determine how best to ensure that the park’s purpose and significance are maintained and that 
its mission goals are achieved. 

e Resolve issues focusing on visitor use and interpretation, visitor and resource data collection, 
resource impacts, and necessary partnerships with entities outside the park to ensure 
appropriate management. (A detailed list of issues and concerns that were raised during 
scoping are presented beginning on page I-13.) 

Specifically, Congress has directed the park to include the following items: 

e measures for the preservation of the area’s resources 


¢ indications of types and general intensities of development (including visitor circulation and 
transportation patterns, systems and modes) associated with public enjoyment and use of the 
area, including general locations, timing of implementation, and anticipated costs 

e identification of and implementation of commitments for carrying capacities for all areas of 
the unit 

¢ indications of potential modifications to the external boundaries of the unit, and the reasons 
therefor 
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DIRECTION FOR THE PLAN 


The new general management plan for Voyageurs National Park will be based on its mission, purpose, 
id and significance, as well as the large body of laws governing the National Park Service. These 
elements are derived from the park’s enabling legislation and an examination of why it was originally 
designated as a national park. Desired future conditions or mission goals were then developed as a 
means to define the kind of place Voyageurs should become in 20 years. The alternatives presented in 
this document present various ways to achieve these mission goals. 


MISSION, PURPOSE, AND SIGNIFICANCE 


- The mission, purpose, and significance statements provide the context and basis for understanding and 
Bie evaluating the draft alternatives. They were first stated in the park’s 1997 Strategic Plan, which was 
; publicly reviewed as it was being developed. 


MISSION STATEMENT 


ae Voyageurs National Park preserves the landscapes and scenic waterways that shaped the route of the 
North American fur traders and defined the border between the United States and Canada. The park 
and its diverse resources provide outstanding opportunities for outdoor recreation, scientific study, 
sportfishing, education, and appreciation of the northwoods lake country setting. 


PURPOSE STATEMENTS 


The purposes of Voyageurs National Park, according to its legislation, are as follows: 


e Preserve the scenery, geologic conditions, and interconnected waterways within the park for 
the inspiration and enjoyment of people now and in the future. 


e Commemorate the voyageurs’ routes and fur trade with the Native peoples of the north, which 
contributed significantly to the opening of northwestern North America to European 
settlement. 

| ¢ Preserve, in an unimpaired condition, the ecological processes, biological and cultural 

diversity, and history of the northwoods lakecountry border we share with Canada. 

e Provide opportunities for people to experience, understand, and treasure the lakecountry 

landscape — its clean air and water, forests, islands, wetlands, and wildlife — in a manner 
that is compatible with the preservation of park values and resources. 





SIGNIFICANCE STATEMENTS 


*¥ Voyageurs National Park is significant for the following reasons: 
e The waterways of Voyageurs National Park include one of the most important segments of the 
fur trade route used in the opening of northwestern North America. 


¢ Located near the headwaters of the Arctic watershed of Hudson Bay, the park’s lakes — rather 
= than land — have been the pri:aary travel route throughout history. The lakes continue to 
shape transportation and recreational uses of the area today. 
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CHAPTER 1: PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR ACTION 


¢ The park’s exposed rocks and landscape exemplify the glacial activity of the Pleistocene 
epoch and some of the most complete and extensive Precambrian geologic features in the 
United States. 
¢ The park preserves the timeless beauty of woods, rocks, water, and sky that invite people to 
renew themselves through a variety of outdoor activities. 
¢ The designation of Voyageurs as a national park is integral to the protection of the boundary 
waters ecosystem by both the United States and Canada. Along with Quetico Provincial Park 
and the Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness, Voyageurs was and remains at the heart of 
a major conservation effort to protect the boreal forest landscape, its interconnected 
¢ Voyageurs National Park holds vital evidence of the continuity of 10,000 years of human 
relationships with the environment uniquely dictated by the interconnected waterway system. 
The park provides an exceptional, largely unstudied storehouse of knowledge for the future 
and preserves resources associated with a long period of use, including those representing the 
fur trade, Native Americans, logging, and recreation. 








DRAFT INTERPRETIVE THEMES AND COMPELLING STORIES 


The interpretive themes for Voyageurs National Park include the following; they are more fully 
described in appendix B. 
Geology: The rocks of Voyageurs National Park are a geologic treasure, a foundation that has 
survived for nature to grow on. 
Voyageurs Waterways: For two centuries the main economic enterprise in North America — the 
fur trade — funneled through this primary waterway route. 
A Place on the Edge: Voyageurs is a place on the edge, a watery landscape on the edge of 
civilization, where people sought adventure, independence, freedom, and livelihood. 
Interaction of People and Landscape: The landscape of Voyageurs National Park has dramatically 
shaped the lives of people. Successive cultures have left their marks on the land but have not 
changed its character, while the land has shaped the character of the cultures. 


Conservation Movement: The conflict over building the Kettle Falls Dam — a battle of industrial 
development versus conservation of the waterway with its Native American subsistence lifeway 
— has sent ripples through time. 


MISSION GOALS 


The following statements are desired future conditions or mission goals for the park. These statements 
describe what the park should be like and how it should be managed over the next 20 years to achieve 
these conditions. at 





PARK RESOURCES 


Voyageurs is restored and protected in a manner that allows natural processes, functions, cycles, and on | 
biota to be maintained in perpetuity. An adaptive, ecosystem-based approach to resource preservation ae | 
has been implemented, with essential data and tools to support a scientifically based management 
program. 
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Direction for the Plan 


The natural beauty of the park is unimpaired. The park continues to be a dynamic, biologically diverse 
environment. 


The park’s viewshed is maintained to the extent that is possible to portray features and landscapes 
similar to those seen by the voyageurs. 


Park lands that have been significantly altered by land uses in the past are restored to a natural 


Native plant and animal species diversity, abundance, and behavior reflect sustainable and naturally 
Listed threatened and endangered species occurring in the park are stable components of the park’s 
ecosystem. 


Exotic species have been controlled to the extent that they have a minimal impact on the ecosystem or 
they have been completely eliminated. 


A fire management program is implemented that sustains a healthy, natural ecosystem. 


Aquatic systems within the park are healthy and biologically functional. Water quality is at least 





The park and other entities work cooperatively to ensure that Voyageurs contains sustainable and 
healthy native fisheries. 

Voyageurs’ class I air quality is at least maintained, with no significant degradation from current 
The park’s wilderness resources, values, and characteristics are unimpaired, and its suitability for 
wilderness designation remains undiminished. 

Visitor impacts and natural threats to cultural resources are minimal and mitigated whenever possible 
to ensure the preservation of resources. 

Voyageurs’ cultural resources, including archeological sites, historic structures, ethnographic 
resources, cultural landscapes, and historic objects that offer evidence of the long-term human 
relationship with the environment are preserved. 


Resources representing major events, people, or places in the area’s regional, national, and 
international history are accessible to the public and promoted as visitor destinations where 
appropriate. 

Where feasible, compatible and appropriate uses are found for historic structures. 


The park recognizes and respects the unique value system, religious practices, and lifeways of Native 
peoples in the management of resources. 

Information, specimens, and objects reflecting natural, cultural, and administrative history of 
Voyageurs National Park are collected, documented, preserved, and made accessible to the public. 


Biotic cultural resources such as wild rice, old-growth trees, and features in cultural landscapes are 
preserved. 
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CHAPTER 1: PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR ACTION 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE, USE, AND FACILITIES 

Visitors to Voyageurs National Park have many opportunities to experience solitude and tranquillity, 
to appreciate the expansive and undeveloped lakeshore and wetlands, and to see and enjoy the ; 
abundance and diversity of native plants and wildlife. 
Visitors continue to find a diversity of quality opportunities in Voyageurs, allowing each person to | 
enjoy the park in a safe and respectful manner, with only minimal conflicts between visitors. 

Visitors have opportunities to experience predominantly natural sounds and natural surroundings in 

some areas of the park throughout the year. 

Facilities and services needed by Voyageurs’ visitors are high quality and sufficient to accommodate 

day and overnight visitors without compromising park values or adjacent public and private resources. 

People with disabilities have opportunities to use visitor facilities and to experience park attractions 

and resources in many areas of the park. 


The park is nationally and internationally recognized for its exceptional opportunities for diverse, 
high-quality visitor experiences of its natural and cultural resources and its exceptional fishing. 


Park visitors and the general public understand and appreciate the significance of Voyageurs, and they 
support the preservation of the park and its resources for this and future generations. 


Park programs facilitate an understanding and appreciation of Voyageurs’ natural and cultural 
resources and human history. 


The park is nationally and internationally recognized for its unique educational opportunities both at 


Visitor experiences are enhanced by a unified partnership between the park, park concessioners and 
incidental business permit iiolders, and adjacent private and public entities who understand and 
appreciate the significance of the park and its surrounding lands and people. 


Tourism activities and related educational programs are encouraged and supported by the park when 
they are compatible with the park purposes. 


Visitors are well informed about the susceptibility of the park’s resources to damage and comply with 
regulations to ensure resource preservation and a quality visitor experience. 
The park uses a defensible statistical methodology for counting visitors. | 
Qualitative carrying capacities provide effective guidelines for visitor use opportunities. 








wre ate hn a crn — 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 


All park facilities are safe, sound, sanitary, and sustainable. Their operation has no degrading impact ) 
on the natural environment or the visitor experience. All decisions regarding park operations and o 
facilities management and development in Voyageurs reflect principles of resource preservation and = 
conservation. 
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Direction for the Plan 





Park staff know and understand visitor use trends, patterns, and needs, and they strategically anticipate 
recreational 


future issues and opportunities, based on an understanding of the park and surrounding 
use areas. 


The park is adequately staffed to ensure that appropriate management, resource and visitor protection, 
and education occurs. 


The park staff maintains high levels of coordination and cooperation with all entities, both private and 
public, whose programs affect, or are affected by, Voyageurs National Park. 


The park invites and seeks public involvement as an important part of the management process. 
Partnerships that enhance the management of the park are the norm. 
The park encourages scholarly research in the park that is pertinent to park goals and objectives. 


The park has a multidisciplinary and multi-age education and outreach program that is curriculum 
based and focused on park significance. 


LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND POLICIES AND THE PLANNING PROCESS 


All alternatives considered in this Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement 
are consistent with existing laws, regulations, and policies governing the National Park Service. As 
stated in the 1916 act that established the agency, the purpose of national parks “is to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” The NPS Management Policies 2001 (2000) direct parks on how to interpret this 
purpose, as described in more detail in “Chapter 4: Environmental Consequences.” 


All federal agencies, including the National Park Service, are governed by the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969, as well as other laws, including the National 
Historic Preservation Act and the Endangered Species Act. The National Environmental Policy Act 
requires agencies to consider the environmental effects of actions they propose before making any 
final decisions. The planning process that was used for Voyageurs National Park to achieve this is 
briefly described below: 


Public scoping was conducted, the park’s purpose and significance were reviewed, and 
desired future conditions were developed — Meetings with the park staff and the public 
were held to identify the particular problems and issues that should be addressed by a general 
management plan. The purpose and significance of the park were also analyzed to see what 
opportunities or issues should be considered, and desired future conditions were developed. 


A range of alternatives was developed and impacts were analyzed — A range of 
alternatives for addressing a particular problem or need were identified. After work on the 
planning project was started and the public had a chance to review preliminary alternatives, 
the planning team made an initial decision on a particular approach to achieve its goals; this .s 
called the proposed action. The impacts of the proposed action and a full range of other 


The Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement was released — 
The alternatives and their environmental analysis were released to the public for comment. 
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CHAPTER 1: PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR ACTION 





Public comments were analyzed — All comments submitted by agencies or the public that 
questioned facts in the Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement, 
that requested or offered new information, or that were otherwise substantive in nature were 
considered as part of the planning process. Similar comments were combined into “issues,” 
and members of the NPS interdisciplinary team of staff and contractors responded to them. In 
addition, text in volume 1 was modified as needed to update or correct it. The National Park 
Service considers public comments in making a final choice from among the alternatives. In 
this case, the Park Service made some changes to the proposed action to make it more consis- 


proposed action is now the National Park Service’s preferred alternative for implementation as 


the general management plan for Voyageurs National Park. 


The Final General Management Pian / Environmental Impact Statement is released for a 
30-day no-action period — The revised impact statement is released to the public. For this 
planning project the final document consists of two volumes: volume | is the Final General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement, which included all the changes made to 
the draft document as a result of public review, and volume 2, which includes indexes to 
comment letters and topics, responses to comments, and copies of all letters containing 
substantive comments. 


The record of decision is signed — Following the release of the final document, a record of 
decision is signed by the Regional Director of the National Park Service’s Midwest Region. 
Barring any new information or other circumstances unknown at this time, it is assumed that 
the modified proposed action will be approved as the general management plan for Voyageurs 


National Park. The general management plan is then implemented, subject to additional 
environmental analysis for site-specific actions. 


The Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement for Voyageurs National Park 
is programmatic in nature. This means most of the policies apply to large areas of the park, to certain 
types of recreational uses that occur in many places in the park, or to the entire park. Impact informa- 
tion is likewise broad-based and focuses on types of resources or types of impacts, rather than on the 
specific location of those impacts. If site-specific information is not presented here, the park will 
prepare additional impact information pursuant to the requirements of the National Environmental 
Policy Act before implementing the actions in the plan. The regulations governing the NEPA planning 
process include the regulations of the Council on Environmental Quality (40 CFR 1500-1508), the 
NPS Director's Order 12: NEPA Compliance Guideline, and its accompanying handbook (Conserva- 
tion Planning, Environmental Impact Analysis and Decision Making). Information on other laws, 
“Summary of Regulations and Policies” section of “Chapter 4: Environmental Consequences.” 
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PROBLEMS, ISSUES, AND CONCERNS 


Problems, issues, and concerns for this planning effort were raised by the public, the Visitor Use and 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE, USE, AND FACILITIES 


Balancing Recreational Experiences and Uses. Many visitors stated that various uses in the park must 
be balanced. Day visitors and houseboaters both desire sand beaches. Many visitors want io ensure 
that a balance remains between houseboaters and other overnight users. Visitors have asked for more 
sive facilities, such as campsites and trails, others have said that uncrowded and solitary experiences 
that visitors enjoy may be compromised by increasing levels of recreation, noise, and visual intrusions 
of boats, aircraft, and social encounters with other park users. The natural, serene character of the 
landscape is one of the most valued park qualities, according to park visitors. Preserving the park’s 
natural splendor and resources for future enjoyment while increasing recreational opportunities is a 
major challenge. 

Providing Diverse Uses and Activities. Visitors have stated that they desire more varied activities and 
that they want a diversity of destinations in the park. Visitors without access to a boat often find the 
park limiting since so many of the activities and destinations require access by water. 


Inadequate Visitor Use Data. Since 1990 visitation at Voyageurs National Park has averaged about 
243,000 visitors a year. However, reliable information about numbers of visitors, use patterns, visitor 
entries to the park, both from private and public access points, making it difficult to track visitor use 
patterns. Without sufficient support data and systematic, reliable methods for gathering baseline visitor 
use information, management decisions that affect the public are difficult to substantiate. 


Need for Information about the Availability of Day and Overnight Sites. Some overnight and day use 
visitors are frustrated since they cannot reserve a site, so they have no assurance of being able to find a 
developed site to use. Some visitors do not know that they can also use undeveloped sites. This situa- 
tion is especially frustrating to visitors who have traveled lengthy distances or are in paddlecraft. 
Without an overnight site reservation system, there is no definitive method for visitors to know the 
location of unoccupied sites. As a result, visitors sometimes “claim” preferred sites several days in 
advance before they actually use the specific overnight location. 


Conflicting Uses of Sites. There are 215 developed sites in the park for day and overnight use; 
however, the number of sites and their locations do not always meet current demand. Many visitors 
feel that more developed sites are needed. Day use sites are especially limited, although day visitors 
can now use tent and houseboat sites until 4 P.M. However, this causes conflicts with overnight users, 
and generates confusion about the availability of sites for overnight use. 


Insufficient Facilities for People with Disabilities. Only the visitor centers, boat launch areas, tour 
boats, the Kettle Falls Hotel, and portions of mainland trails are accessible to people with disabilities. 
Accessible overnight and day use sites are limited; only one overnight site and eight day use sites or 
areas are accessible to people with disabilities. 
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spatially and visually since park management policy allows an unlimited number of houseboats to use 
and moor at developed sites and undeveloped areas. An unlimited number of houseboats can diminish 
the visual, quiet, remote experience many visitors are seeking. Additionally, houseboat traffic in 
narrows and congested areas contributes to safety concerns. 


Need for Group Campsites. Because of camping restrictions in the neighboring Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area Wilderness and Quetico Provincie! Park, coupled with a growing interest in large group 
camping trips, Voyageurs National Park has recently witnessed an increase in the number of large 
groups using the park. The sizes of these groups vary, but can include 70 people or more. There are no 
facilities in the park to accommodate such large groups. The largest tent sites can handle only 18 
people. 

Lack of Recreational Vehicle Camping. There is no automobile-oriented or recreational vehicle (RV) 
camping facility in the park, and Rainy Lake is lacking this type of camping opportunity near the 
water. 


Insufficient Trails (Nonmotorized). There are not enough hiking trails, especially on the mainland 
where visitors without boats have few options to experience park resources. Limited cross-country ski 
and snowshoe trails in the park do not provide for adequate winter recreational opportunities, and 
some visitors feel that winter use on the large lakes is dominated by snowmobiles, which may reduce 
the quality and safety of nonmotorized experiences. 


Managing Boats on Interior Lakes. The Boats-on-Interior-Lakes (BOIL) program causes difficulties 
for park managers as some visitors misuse the system by damaging the boats or failing to use the boats 
when reserved. 


Hazardous Situations for Bicyclists and Pedestrians. Bicyclists and pedestrians use park entry roads to 
the Rainy Lake, Kabetogama, and Ash River visitor centers. These roads have not been designed for 


Inadequate Parking. Significant numbers of visitors and nearby property owners remain in the park 
for three or more days, leaving their vehicles in parking spaces throughout their stays. Parking use 
often exceeds capacity during peak periods of visitation. The Crane Lake ranger station does not have 
parking for visitors, so people visiting the facility must park along roads, increasing competition for 
the limited parking facilities in the community. 


Noise Impacts. Some visitors object to noise from motorized uses, saying it reduces natural quiet in the 
park. Noise from fixed-wing aircraft or motorboats can be even more disturbing in the backcountry 
trail and primitive areas, where visitors often choose to travel by nonmotorized means. Sometimes 
large groups become noisy, disturbing the camping experiences of others. 

Limited Safety Programs. Visitor contact and emergency services on the four major lakes are limited, 
and no ranger presence is provided in the backcountry trail or primitive areas. Therefore, visitors may 
not be provided with assistance and emergency services, which they expect or need. Proactive safety 
enforcement and safety education is limited to dockside bulletin boards, pre-trip information, and 
visitor center orientation programs/exhibits. These methods of information dispersal reach only a 
limited percentage of visitors, and results in abuses of park regulations, resource damage, and unsafe 
situations. 


User Group Conflicts. Conflicts between different user groups may result in unsafe and unpleasant 
situations if visitors ignore safety etiquette or do not understand how motorized and nonmotorized 
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Problems, Issues, and Concerns 





uses are compatible. Snowmobile use dominates the four major lake surfaces during winter, creating 
issues of safety for cross-country skiers and snowshoers sharing the area. Users of motorized and 
conflicts. 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 


Insufficient Visitor Contact. More than half of the park visitors responding to a survey go to a visitor 
center, yet only limited numbers participate in interpretive or educational park programs. The develop- 
ment of visitor information publications and media has been limited by inadequate staff time and 
production money. The park has difficulty reaching many of its users through interpretive or educa- 
tional venues to help them understand and appreciate the park. Over the last 10 years the hours of 
visitor center operation and length of season have been inconsistent. The Ash River and Kabetogama 
visitor centers only operate during portions of the year, thereby limiting opportunities for visitor con- 
tact and participation in educationai programs at the primary park orientation facilities. This is espe- 
cially a problem at Crane Lake, where visitor use is high and NPS presence is minimal and sporadic. 


Underdeveloped Interpretive Program. In the past the interpretive program was unfocused and re- 
actionary, with limited emphasis on the park’s mission, purpose, and significas-::. “nderstaffed with 
little production money, piecemeal efforts have created a backlog of educational and interpretive 
needs. The development of interpretive programs and media is inconsistent and not strategic since 
there is no approved guiding plan. Only a few natural and cultural resource visitor destinations have 
been interpreted in the park, and most areas are void of interpreti\e media, as funding for interpreta- 
tion has not kept pace with funding for facility construction and historic preservation. Although the 
history of the voyageurs is interpreted, visitors have difficulty knowing where to experience the routes 
followed by early explorers and fur traders, thus missing opportunities for an in-depth understanding 
of the voyageurs’ history. Partnering with other entities has been the primary support for interpreta- 
tion. The interpretive program meets the needs of diverse visitor groups, but most needs are only met 
superficially and not in depth, as some visitors desire. Partners have been identified to assist with 
research and park education, but the park lacks staff to collaborate with the partners on shared 
projects. 

Lack of Visitor Center Space. There is insufficient room in the Kabetogama Lake and Ash River 
visitor centers to handle park guests during the peak periods of summer use. The Crane Lake ranger 
Station is not designed as a visitor contact area and has inadequate space to meet current visitor use 
needs. 


Inadequate Distribution of Park Information. As awareness, a national constituency, and out-of-state 
visitation to Voyageurs National Park expand, it is likely that the park will attract a greater percentage 
of first-time visitors with limited knowledge of the park. The dispersal of park information before 
visitors come to or enter the park is limited by inadequate visitor center operations, insufficient 
bulletin boards and waysides, and insufficient staff for roving patrols. The distribution and production 
of pre-visit information has been limited by inadequate staff time and lack of funding. 


CONCESSIONS 


Insufficient Strategies for Economic Viability. The Kettle Falls concession suffers economic hardships 
due to a short visitor season, inadequate visitor use, access constraints, and high costs associated with 
maintenance and operations. No strategies for economic viability, while preserving and interpreting 
the historic character of the district, have been developed. 
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Concessioner tour boats do not stage out of Crane Lake, and visitors wishing to participate in a boat 
tour must travel one to two hours to the Kabetogama or Rainy Lake visitor center. 


INCIDENTAL BUSINESS PERMITS 


Inadequate Water Transportation Opportunities. Unscheduled, expensive, or limited water taxi 
service hinders opportunities for visitors without boats to access peninsula trails, campsites, the Kettle 
Falls Hotel, and other visitor destinations. Options for visitors to rent motorized and nonmotorized 
boats, to use water transportation services, or to enjoy boat tours are inconsistent when examined 
parkwide. 

Limited Fixed-Wing Aircraft Services. Commercial fixed-wing aircraft use is another water taxi 
service. Commercial fixed-wing aircraft access is limited to two locations in the park. Commercial 
scenic plane rides that start inside the park cannot be offered until an airtour management plan has 


been completed. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The National Park Service is committed to developing an effective understanding of Voyageurs 
National Park’s natural resources and the area’s ecosystems. There is a need for enhanced resource 
protection for all the natural systems and a need to ensure that this management plan does not preclude 
potential wilderness designation. 


AIR QUALITY 

Regional Air Pollution. Voyageurs is a class | area which, under the federal Clean Air Act, carries the 
most stringent standards (or increments) for maximum allowable increases in ambient pollution con- 
centrations over baseline conditions. Monitoring data indicate an increasing trend in ozone concen- 
trations, a possible reduction in visibility, and an increase in regional deposition of mercury. Criteria 
pollutants, such as nitrous oxides (NO,) and particulates, are released inside the park from mobile 
sources. Cumulative impacts from regional mobile sources and industrial development from 


Local Air Pollution. The development and use of campsites, trails, roads, bike pats, and other park 
facilities may result in dust, or airborne particulates. Industrial sources near the park or to the south, as 
well as mobile sources, may compound this release. 


SOILS AND VEGETATION 


Visitor Use Impacts. Day and overnight use — including camping, houseboating, firewood gathering, 
and picnicking at developed and undeveloped sites — causes trampling and the destruction of vegeta- 
tion, erosion, soil compaction, and disturbance to wetland vegetation. This situation is exacerbated 
through the use of undeveloped sites and unrestricted group sizes. Campers may use the tent pads 
provided, but they also create new tent pads and social trails, and they often congregate at one tent site 
for meals and programs. Currently large groups of people (30 or more) sometimes gather at sites 
intended for 9 to 18 people. Vegetation can also be affected by burns caused by escaped campfires, 
particularly at undeveloped sites. 
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Effects of Exotic Species. Currently exotic plants are managed only minimally, with no parkwide 
systematic monitoring in place. If left untended, exotics could displace native species, in some cases 
over a substantial portion of their range in the park. Wetland invaders are of particular concern, since 
they spread quickly. Purple loosestrife is a wetland plant from Europe and Asia that has invaded the 
park’s lakes and replaces native wetland vegetation. Another species with potential to invade park 
waters is the Eurasian watermilfoil, which is spread by boats and waterbirds. 


Fire Management. The park's pine forests are fire dependent, and in the past they generally burned 
every 20 to 25 years, with a large fire cvery 80 to 100 years. Land use changes in adjacent landscapes 
and the suppression of fires for safety and property damage reasons has led to differing species 
abundance and distribution than in pre-settlement times. This is contrary to NPS policies to restore 
natural ecosystem processes. 

Impacts on Wetland Vegetation. Visitors accessing sites, particularly undeveloped sites, can trample 
aquatic or wetland vegetation. Managed lake levels add to this effect by altering the structural 
diversity of shoreline vegetation, and by reducing the amount of wetland vegetation in some cases. 


Trails and campgrounds planned in some alternatives may result in the incidental removal of wetland 
vegetation, or might have to be relocated to avoid wetland species of special concer, including 
floating marsh marigold. 


WATER QUALITY AND HYDROLOGY 


Pollutants from Motorized Craft. Motorized craft, including houseboats, motorboats, and 
snowmobiles, emit some portion of burned fuel as an oil and gas mixture. including toxic byproducts 
and fuel additives. Those byproducts from snowmobiles can enter the water column when ice melts in 
the spring. Grease and oil washed into park lakes from roads and parking lots, as well as from private 
land, has an additive effect. 


Effects of Graywater from Houseboats. Houseboats release graywater and can be moored in shallow 


bays for several days. Graywater pollutants, which include suspended particulates, bacteria, and 
increased nutrients, can strip oxygen from water in the immediate vicinity of moored boats. 


Effects of Private Septic Systems near Lakes. Cumulative impacts from leaking septic systems on 
private property adjacent to the park's large lakes are also possible. Kabetogama Lake is particularly 
sensitive to nutrient loading as it is shallow and tends toward eutrophy. 

Erosion due to Visitor Use and Development. The use of existing campsites and day use sites, as well 
as the development of new sites, trails, visitor facilities, and park infrastructure could result in erosion 
Effects of Managed Lake Levels. The International Joint Commission manages lake levels in the park, 
and this issue is beyond the scope of the general management plan. However, it is mentioned here due 
to the potential cumulative impacts that fluctuating levels may have on park resources. These effects 
include changes in the magnitude and timing of water level fluctuations, thus removing much of the 
natural hydrologic variability the lakes would normally experience. 


Coordinating Fishery Management. The fish community of Voyageurs National Park is one of its 
most significant natural resources. Management of fish populations, particularly walleye, is under- 
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taken principally by the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources, with consultation from the 
National Park Service and in cooperation with the U.S. Geological Survey's Biological Resources 
manage shared fish populations in the border lakes. Although the federal and state agencies agree on 
the need to maintain sustainable fisheries, in some instances their management philosophies differ on 
how to achieve this goal. There is no coordinated fisheries management plan that provides goals and 
solutions to ensure the sustainability of the entire fish community and the health of the aquatic 
ecosystem. 


Effects on the Natural Fishery. Management of the park's lakes to support a sport fishery has 
consistently led to a catch greater than target levels set by the Minnesota Department of Natural 
R/:sources. Managed lake levels have reduced reproductive success in years when the spring water 
levels are too low for optimal conditions for spawning by walleye or pike. These and other factors, 

to large-scale reductions if fishing pressure or other stressors increase. Motorboats emit some portion 
of burned fuel as an oi! and gas mixture. Products of combustion and fuel additives emitted in the 
exhaust can have a direct effect on fish through increased morbidity or mortality or an indirect effect if 
smelt, zebra mussel, and rusty crayfish, have colonized waters in and adjacent to the park. These 





WILDLIFE, INCLUDING PROTECTED SPECIES 


Impacts on Wildlife. Wildlife is disturbed by campers through noise, poor food storage, campfires, 
undeveloped sites sometimes disturbs and displaces wildlife, and mooring at large can result in 
unintentional harassment of nesting eagles and other wildlife as boaters pull up to shore, or move 
slowly near wildlife to observe them. Effects on bald eagles may be compounded by proposed 
delisting and by pollutants in the park, including mercury and PCBs. 


Low Loon Reproduction Levels. Reproductive success rates of loons in the park are lower than for 
other lakes in the region. Those on interior lakes show some evidence of disturbance by visitors using 
canoes or rowboats. In addition, nests on the shorelines of the park’s iarge lakes are often flooded and 
destroyed by rising water levels in the spring. 


Impacts on Wolves. Wolf packs using the Daley Bay area might be displaced or disturbed by the use of 
a proposed winter trail system through this area. This could be compounded by existing snowmobile 
access to some areas, proposed delisting of this species, winter weather, and human-caused mortality. 


Effects of Fire Suppression. Suppression of fires results in more closed canopy or dense forest habitat, 
and less open area where forbes and grasses can grow. Some wildlife, in particular moose, deer, and 
Effects of Noise. Noise from motorized uses on lakes may disrupt nesting or other reproductive 
behavior or temporarily or permanently displace wildlife. Aquatic wildlife affected by high levels of 
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WILDERNESS PROPOSAL 


Pending Action on the Wilderness Recommendation. A wilderness proposal is currently in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior, awaiting action. According to NPS policy, the National Park Service is 
not permitted to take any action that might dimunish the wilderness suitability of an area recommended 
for wilderness study or designation. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Focus of Inventory Efforts. The park’s archeological inventory to date has focused on accomplishing 
reconnaissance-level surveys in developed areas and along the shorelines of the major lakes. Archeo- 
logical research should now focus on inventory of other areas of the park, including different land- 
forms and specific resources such as those related to Ojibwe history, the fur trade, early settlement, 
and logging. More intensive evaluation of known sites should be conducted to determine significance, 
along the shorelines of the major lakes. Any management or development activities along the 
shoreline have the potential to affect archeological resources. The park’s program to stabilize 
archeological sites threatened by shoreline erosion has lagged in recent years, and a plan for protection 
of archeological resources is not in place. 


Effects of Visitor Use. Visitors using undeveloped campsites can cause adverse impacts to archeo- 
logical sites by digging fire pits and tent drainage ditches and by casually collecting objects. Users 


HISTORIC PROPERTIES AND STRUCTURES 


Treatment Needs. Approximately 600 structures have been inventoried and evaluated within the park. 
A total of 30 historic properties with 135 structures are on or eligible for listing on the National 
Register of Historic Places. The inventory of structures is largely complete, except for a fe-v properties 
inte.pretive development. Three properties serve an operational, visitor, or concessioner need and are 
documented and removed, and four others are designated for removal or are ruins that are considered 
an important cultural landscape feature. Two large properties, Monson’s Hoist Bay Resort and I. W. 
Stevens Pine Cove Resort, are vacant and receive minimal maintenance. The greatest challenge for the 
park is to find uses for historic properties that are economically sustainable and compatible with other 
park goals and objectives. Hoist Bay is currently the subject of a reuse study that will explore 
alternatives for use. Many of these structures are in remote locations, making it difficult for the park to 
effectively monitor their condition and to protect them from vandalism. 


Funding and staffing have been inadequate to complete documentation, to determine significance, to 
implement treatment plans, or to provide information for interpretation. Additionally, funding has not 
been allocated for exhibits or other educational media, although the intended use for several properties 
is park interpretation. As a result, some properties are seemingly vacant, and their intended uses are 
confusing to the public. Uses have not been identified for some properties, and others are vacant and 
deteriorating due to lack of commitment and funding or staffing resources. 
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CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Incomplete Inventory and Evaluation. The documentation of cultural landscapes has been limited to 22 
sites. One site, the Ellsworth Rock Garden, has been determined as eligible, and 21 are potentially 
eligible for listing on the National Register of Historic Places. Documentation is needed on other 
potential cultural landscapes in the park to determine whether they are eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places and to determine the most appropriate types of treatment. Without adequate 
information it is difficult to preserve, interpret, or protect cultural landscapes from vandalism, visitor 
impacts, potential development, or neglect. 


Other potential cultural landscapes include properties associated with mining, logging, and early 
settlement. The historic waterway of the fur trade and associated resources such as portages could also 
be considered a potential cultural landscape. 


Inadequaze Management Direction. Potential cultural landscapes are present in three of the park’s four 
developed areas (Kettle Falls, Ash River, and Kabetogama Ranger Station); however, no planning 
documents are in place to guide future development and to protect landscape features. 


Visitor Use. The Ellsworth Rock Garden is a very popular visitor destination. An approved cultural 
landscape treatment plan calls for the partial restoration of the planting beds, the stabilization of key 
sculptures and other features, and the rehabilitation or preservation of buildings. Work is slowly being 
accomplished; however, information is not available to the public about treatment objectives at 
Ellsworth, so visitors tend to create their own trails, disturb sculptures, and overuse some areas. 


COLLECTIONS 


Lack of Access to Park Collections. The park’s museum, library, and archival collections contain 
specimens, objects, and information resources significant to the natural, cultural, and institutional 
history of the park. These resources are well organized, but afford limited access to the public. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


An Incomplete Ethnographic Resource Inventory. The park’s ethnographic resource inventory is 
incomplete. The park has insufficient information about the location, extent, and significance of 
ethnographic sites (including sacred sites and burial sites), landscapes, and natural resources related to 
the culturally affiliated Native American tribes. 


Providing for Native American Use of Native Plants. Preliminary information indicates that the 
Ojibwe use over 150 plant species thought to be present within the park and other Native Americans 
use over 360 species. Further inventory, survey, and consultation is needed to document contemporary 
plant use and to determine whether access to these species is needed by culturally affiliated Native a 
American tribes for ceremonial use. 


Undocumented Ojibwe Ethnographic Sites. The Ojibwe people are the Native Americans affiliated 4 
with the park. The park has limited information about the contemporary significance and importance 





of archeological and historic sites to these people. Preliminary information indicates that there may be ry 
ethnographic landscapes in the park that are important to Ojibwe tribes. These landscapes have not “a 
been evaluated for eligibility to the National Register of Historic Places as traditional cultural -- 
properties. -< 
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PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTERSHIPS 


Staffing Shortages. Over the years, visitation has increased and the park has steadily built new visitor 
facilities, but staffing has declined. The park does not have enough staff to provide basic park opera- 
tions and visitor services and has depended increasingly on volunteers. Inadequate staffing limits 
programs for resource protection and management, visitor assistance, and preventive maintenance, as 
well as opportunities to develop interpretive publications, programs, and media to educate and assist 
the public. Basic operations support staff and funding are inadequate to meet NPS policies or federal 
and state mandates, such as those required by the Environmental Protection Agency or the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration. 


ee 


Insufficient Facility Space. Offices and storage space for interpretive and ranger staff at the Kabeto- 
gama and Ash River visitor centers are overcrowded and inadequate. Support facilities are also inade- 
quate. Planning documents for these areas and Kettle Falls are either outdated or nonexistent; plans 
that do exist do not adequately address the integration of historic properties at Kabetogama Lake and 
Ash River. 


Inadequate Maintenance Facilities. The Ash River maintenance hub, located west of the visitor center, 
is used by most park divisions. This key operations facility does not have adequate utilities, office 
space, storage space, or storage for flammable materials. Nor does it have adequate storage for 
vehicles and snowmobiles, and vehicles must be left outside here and at the Kabetogama Lake visitor 
center. This hinders operations, especially in the winter when temperatures fall far below zero. 


Ineffective Communication Systems. Effective communication systems are not in place to fully 
monitor the park. Emergency assistance and protective services response time creates safety concerns 
for park visitors and rangers. 


PARK HOUSING 


Insufficient Staff Housing. Park housing does not meet present needs. There is no permanent housing 

or workspace for park staff at Kettle Falls, so staff cannot be stationed at this site, which limits visitor 

assistance and information. The Crane Lake ranger station has limited housing for park staff, and no 

park housing is available in the Rainy Lake District. Within the park, winter housing is limited to a 
single structure that is increasingly in demand by researchers, as well as staff. 


PARTNERSHIPS AND COOPERATION 


Limited Trust and Cooperation. Voyageurs National Park and the surrounding communities depend on 
the long-term sustainability of the environmental, social, and economic systems. While park managers 
recognize the importance of partnerships, the lack of collaborative and participatory approaches to 
park management in the past has resulted in misunderstandings and difficulties in building community 
' support. Ways to build trust and develop better communications with communities have not been very 
—_ effective. While the National Park Service is trying to address this situation, a successful resolution 
; also depends on other entities outside the park. 


Limited Partnerships with Agencies. As a consequence of limited communications and difficulties due 

: to differing missions of the park and neighboring land management agencies, park planning has some- 

— times been in reaction to policies implemented by other agencies. Partnering strategies have not been 
; fully explored between the park and local stakeholders (for example, the Minnesota Department of 
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Natural Resources, the U.S. Forest Service, Native American tribes, adjacent counties, and Canadian 
agencies) to identify common goals and devise compatible solutions to issues of common interest. 


While cooperation with some surrounding entities is improving, there is still limited partnering to pro- 
vide needed visitor facilities outside the park. The park on few occasions has offered the resources and 
expertise available through federal programs. Cohesive promotional efforts to expand park-related 
education beyond park boundaries and to encourage a resource protection ethic has lacked staffing, 


SOCIOECONOMIC CONCERNS 


The services and amenities provided by Voyageurs National Park attract visitors to the communities 
surrounding the park. While the nearby communities may provide a few of the same services as the 
park, they also provide many services not offered in the park, making the area attractive to a wider 
range of visitors. The relationship between the park and the surrounding communities generates shared 
socioeconomic costs and benefits. 


Community Marketing Strategies. The extent to which a community’s economy is affected by changes 
in park management depends on the size, economic diversity, and the community’s marketing strate- 
gies. Determining the number of park visitors who desire public and private services depends on the 
economic development forecasts of the community. Providing visitor-related services will naturally 
have an impact on the social structure of the community. 


Many current resort and tourist services are structured around resources that existed before the park 
was established. From an economic standpoint these tourist services generate a fairly consistent annual 
visitor base. However, weather conditions are the uncontrolled variable in the situation, which will 
determine the distribution of visitors throughout the seasons. 


Unstahle Year-round Economy. Current management practices and community structures contribute to 
a seasonal economic cycle in the surrounding communities. While summer has been the peak season, 
there have been significant gains during the last 10 years in the weather sensitive winter season. In- 
creased winter visitation is the result of additional park amenities and the development of services in 
the surrounding communities to accommodate additional demands. This development has presented 
potential opportunities for the park and surrounding communities to create a more seasonally stable 
visitor base. 
Sustaining the economy in the area will depend on: 
e the ability of the park and surrounding communities to retain area visitors for a longer period, 
thereby increasing the potential for greater expenditures 
e the ability of the park and surrounding communities to develop and promote a diverse activity 
base for attracting additional visitors and to provide a quality experience for a broader range of 
visitors 
¢ the ability of the local economy to respond to new, expanded, or different visitor group needs 
e the ability of the park and surrounding communities to develop a cohesive, distinctive 
destination image that recognizes the respective roles of the park and the surrounding 
communities in providing visitor services 
e the ability of the community to respond to changes in the demand for goods and services 
created by changes in park operating revenues and staffing 
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RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PLANS, POLICIES, AND 
PROJECTS 





PRIMARY PLANS CONSULTED 


Plans and studies used to develop this document are listed in the bibliography. The plans listed below 
directly influenced the development of the Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact 
Statement and the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan. Subsequent plans that will need to be prepared to 
implement the actions of this plan are also identified. 


1980 Master Plan 


The 1980 Master Plan is the current guiding document for the park. It no longer adequately addresses 
the policy and operational issues now facing Voyageurs National Park. A comprehensive plan is 
needed to provide overall guidance for the future of the park. 


1981 Interpretive Prospectus 


The 1981 Interpretive Prospectus is the current guiding document for the park’s interpretive program. 
Although it no longer adequately addresses the operational issues now facing Voyageurs National 
Park, it provided guidance during the general management planning process. A comprehensive 
interpretive plan is needed to provide overall guidance for the park’s interpretive program. 





1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan 


The park’s 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan guides the management and 
development of overnight and day use sites in the park. This plan provided guidance throughout the 
planning process. The goals for lakecountry and backcountry site management at Voyageurs are to (1) 
maintain the integrity of natural ecological processes; (2) protect a:id preserve historic and prehistoric 
cultural resources; (3) provide for satisfying experiences consistent with legislation, policy, and social 
demands; and (4) confine visitor impacts on recreation sites to acceptable levels. Criteria for site 
development outlined in this plan will continue to direct site development. The actions proposed in the 
Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement concerning an overnight permit/ 
reservation system, use of undeveloped sites, required use of fire rings, number of sites, and other day 
use, tent, and houseboat actions would supersede the direction given in the 1988 plan. 


1989 Trails Plan 


The park’s 1989 Trails Plan recommended summer and winter trail systems. These trail systems 
formed the basis for the 1992 Final Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness Recommenda- 
tion. The trails proposed in the approved general management plan would supersede all trails that were 
previously proposed. 
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1989 Wildland Fire Management Plan 


The park’s Wildland Fire Management Plan guides the management of wildland fire based on desired 
future conditions. It provided guidance during the general management planning process, and it will be 
updated to be consistent with the management direction set forth in the approved general management 
plan. 


1990 Historic Structures Management Plan 


The park’s 1990 Historic Structures Management Plan recommends the retention and treatment of 
historic structures in the park. This plan is being revised in consultation with the Minnesota State His- 
toric Preservation Office and the public. The National Park Service will use this document when 
determining visitor destinations. 


1992 Final Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness Recommendation 


The park’s enabling legislation directed the National Park Service to evaluate all land and water within 
the park for wilderness suitability. The National Park Service announced the beginning of the wilder- 
ness study process in September 1979, and in August 1980 a Draft Environmental Impact Statement / 
Wilderness Recommendation was released for public review. After public comments and revisions, a 
firal Wilderness Recommendation and the accompanying Final Environmental Impact Statement were 
prepared, but were not reviewed or acted upon. 


In June 1990 the Voyageurs Region National Park Association filed suit in United States District 
Court to enjoin all snowmobile use on the Kabetogama Peninsula and to require the Secretary of the 
Interior to submit a wilderness recommendation to the President. In April 1991 the court ordered that a 
wilderness recommendation be prepared and that snowmobile use on the Kabetogama Peninsula could 
continue. This decision was upheld by the court of appeals. 


As a result, the National Park Service re-initiated the wilderness study process. All land and water 
areas within Voyageurs National Park were evaluated for wilderness suitability. The National Park 
Service determined that the major lakes (Rainy, Kabetogama, Namakan, and Sand Point) and 
Mukooda Lake were not suitable for designation as wilderness because of the traditional use of 
motorboats, snowmobiles, and aircraft, and because of the unnatural fluctuations in lake levels caused 
by dams outside the park. Approximately 10,999 acres of park lands were determined ineligible for 
wilderness because of park-related development, historic resources that are proposed for visitor use, 
Chippewa Indian lands, public access routes, and snowmobile safety portages, as well as areas that are 
too fragmented by other uses to be effectively managed as wilderness. A total of 128,884 acres of 
parklands and waters (59.1% of the park) were determined to be suitable for wilderness. 


In 1992 the National Park Service recommended a total of 127,436 acres of lands and waters for 
wilderness designation, including 2,442 acres of potential wilderness additions. This amounts to 
58.4% of the park or 98.9% of the area that met initial wilderness qualifications. Areas proposed as 
wilderness are so administered in order not to impair their suitability for eventual designation. They 
are managed for the long-term protection of wilderness character and values until Congress takes 
action. Only nonmotorized recreation is permitted within proposed wilderness areas. The proposed 
wilderness area includes the majority of wilderness qualities that make Voyageurs unique in the 
national park system — a land surface shaped by glaciation into a complex system of internal 
waterways, with a sense of vastness that is reinforced by a continuous forest mantle interrupted by 
bogs, beaver ponds, streams, sandy beaches, and rocky cliffs. This primitive landscape offers 
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Relationship to Other Plans, Policies, and Projects 


numerous recreational opportunities for backpacking, hiking, canoeing, kayaking, fishing, cross- 
country skiing, nature study, and photography. Waters recommended for wildemess included all of the 
park’s in:erior lakes except fur the Chain of Lakes (Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten), Shoepack, 
Little Trout, and Mukooda. The use of motorboats, aircraft, and snowmobiles would continue to be 
allowed on the major lakes (Rainy, Kabetogama, Namakan, and Sand Point), the Chain of Lakes 
(Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten), Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda, subject to existing special 
National Park Service released a Final Environmental Impact Statement in May 1992, which was 
signed by the director of the National Park Service. The National Park Service forwarded the 
Wilderness Recommendation to the Secretary of the Interior, where it awaits further action. The 
National Park Service is not proposing a modification of the 1992 wilderness recommendation. 


This Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement treats all proposed 
wilderness areas as wilderness and anticipates the final resolution of wildemess issues as a future 
action. All actions proposed in this document, as well as all subsequent implementation plans 
(including a primitive area and proposed wilderness management plan), will be consistent with NPS 
wilderness policy requirements. 





1994 Resource Management Pian 


The park’s Resource Management Plan (interim update in 2000) guides the management of the park’s 
natural and cultural resources based on desired future conditions. It provided guidance throughout the 
general management planning process. This plan will be updated to be consistent with the 
management direction set forth in the approved general management plan. 


1997 Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) Strategic Management Plan 


In 1997 the National Park Service developed a systemwide plan to meet the requirements of the 
Government Performance and Results Act of 1993. That plan directed each unit of the national park 
system to develop a five-year strategic management plan. Voyageurs National Park set forth a new set 
of mission, purpose, and significance statements, as well as long-term goals, in its 1997 Strategic 
Plan. 


The planning team modified the mission, purpose, and significance statements found in the 1997 
Strategic Plan, and the public reviewed them as part of the general management planning process. The 
goals of the Strategic Plan were revised in 1999, and they continue to be used to develop annual work 
plans. The approved general management plan will guide the development of future strategic plan 
goals and annual work plans over the next 20 years. 


2000 Kabetogama-Ash River Hiking and Ski Trail System Environmental Assessment 


An environmental assessment was prepared in 2000 to assess the impacts of a hiking and ski trail 
system between the park’s gateway communities of Kabetogama and Ash River; such a trail was 
recommended as the preferred alternative. The proposed trail would not have a significant effect on 
the human environment. Negative environmental impacts that could occur would be minor and 
temporary. Based on the foregoing, it was detertrned that an environmental impact statement is not 
required for this project, and a “Finding of No Significant Impact” was signed. The Environmental 
Assessment will be used during the implementation phase of the approved general management plan. 
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CHAPTER 1: PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR ACTION 





Visitor Use and Facilities Plan 


In January 1983 Congress passed legislation that amended the boundaries of the park and called for a 
visitor use and facilities plan and a road access plan (see “Appendix A: Legislation”). Despite the 
enactment of this legislation 17 years ago, Congress did not appropriate funding for the visitor use and 
facilities ol 


However, when the National Park Service allocated funds for Voyageurs National Park to develop a 

general management plan, it was decided that the visitor use and facilities plan would be completed at 
address visitor use and facilities, which the 1983 legislation directed, and because the completion of a 
visitor use and facilities plan would be important to the communities surrounding the park. 


According to the legislation, the Secretary of the Interior will work “in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, and local governmental entities and private entities experienced in the fields of outdoor recrea- 
tion and visitor services” to complete the plan. The superintendent invited 47 governmental and pri- 
vate entities to participate in a Visitor Use and Facilities Plan Ad Hoc Consultation Group. These enti- 
ties were selected based on their knowledge and experience in outdoor recreation and visitor services. 


on the proposed management alternatives and the draft proposed action, as well as all aspects of the 
visitor use and facilities plan. When approved, both plans will guide the management of Voyageurs 
National Park over the next 20 years. 


OTHER PLANS CONSULTED 


The park’s 1998 Land Protection Plan, 1992 Scope of Collections Statement, and development con- 
cept plans for developed areas were also consulted during this general management planning process. 


IMPLEMENTATION PLANS AND STUDIES TO FOLLOW THE GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


The National Park Service will develop or revise the following plans and studies after the approval of 
the general management plan and visitor use and facilities plan: 


Existing Plans to be Revised 

Development Plans for Park Operations Areas 

Historic Structures Management Plan 

Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan 

Land Protection Plan 

Resource Management Plan 

Wildland Fire Managemeni i .: 

New Plans 

Air Tour Management Plan (if directed by the Federal Aviation Administration) 
Archeological Resources Protection Plan 
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Relationship to Other Plans, Policies, and Projects 





Fisheries Management Pian (in cooperation with the Minnesota Department of Natural 


Visitor Experience and Resource Protection Monitoring Program 
Water Resources Management Pian 
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SCOPE OF THIS DOCUMENT 


The scope of this Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement, as well as the 
Visitor Use and Facilities Plan, was determined by the issues and concerns that were raised during the 
public scoping effort, which included comments from public meetings and park staff, as well as 
written comments. 


The Draft General Management Pian / Environmental Impact Statement was on public review from 
June 16, 2000, through October 23, 2000, which included two extensions of the original comment 
period. A series of public open houses were held in four cities in Minnesota the week of July 24-27, 
comments made at the open houses. The planning team reviewed all the comments to identify sub- 
stantive comments. Substantive comments are those that question, with reasonable basis, the accuracy 
of information or the adequacy of the environmental analysis in the draft environmental impact state- 
ment, that present other reasonable alternatives, or that cause changes or revision to the 

action. All substantive comments are summarized and responded to in volume 2 of this Final General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement, and all letters that were received are reprinted as 
well. Where a number of organizations or individuals submitted form letters with nearly identical 
content, one sample is printed along with the list of names of all others submitting that letter. 
Attachments to letters are not reprinted but are available for review at Voyageurs National Park 
headquarters, Highway 53, International Falls, MN. 


IMPACT TOPICS CONSIDERED 


As a result of the public scoping process and the evaluation of actions considered under each 
alternative, the following impact topics are analyzed in this document: 


water resources, fisheries, wildlife, and species of special concern. 


Cultural Resources. Impacts topics include archeological resources, historic structures, 
cultural landscapes, collections, and ethnographic resources. 


The Visitor Experience. Impacts related to visitor use and facilities, noise and remoteness, 
The Social and Economic Environment. Potential effects are discussed for resort and 
community economic needs. 

Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships. Effects are considered for staffing levels, 
NPS facilities. and hins with outside entiti 


SSED FROM FURTHER CONSIDERATION 






No additional impacts as a result of implersenting any of the alternatives considered in this document 
would occur to lands proposed for wilderness designation in the park’s 1992 Wilderness Recommen- ry 
dation. These lands would continue to be managed as required by NPS policies as if they had been " 
designated as wilderness. °? 
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Scope of this Documeni 





No additional impacts as a result of implementing any of the alternatives considered in this document 
have been identified for the following species of special concern. However, in every case park staff 

would conduct site-specific surveys before any ground disturbance took place to be sure they are not 
present, and they would reroute, relocate, or otherwise mitigate impacts if they are present. 


State Endangered Species 


Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus). This species may pass through the park but is considered a 
rarely seen transient (Grim 1986). No impacts from actions considered in this document are expected. 


Other Species. The endangered awlwort (Subularia aquatica) has been identified in the park 
historically, but no evidence of new populations has been found (NPS 1998). Also, a species of lichen 
listed as endangered by the state (Pseudocyphellaria crocata) occurs in the park (NPS 1999). 


State Threatened Species 


Common Tern (Sterna hirundo). The common tern is a state threatened species and is monitored by 
state wildlife managers for possible future federal listing as an endangered or threatened species. The 
park also monitors terns and in 1999 initiated a recovery effort. Terns in the park attempt breeding on 
one of its small islands. Poor weather conditions and predation from other birds have been forces in 
keeping this small colony from successfully breeding to date (Grim, pers. comm. July 1999; NPS 
1994). Common terns may also be affected by boat traffic; however, no additional impacts to this 
species as a result of implementing any of the alternatives considered in this document would occur. 


Pigmyweed (Tillaea or Crassula aquatica). Pigmyweed is a small and inconspicuous plant quite 

common in the park. It is found in shallow water in sheltered bays with clay or sand substrate. The 
nearest population to any of the actions proposed in any alternative in this document is many miles 
away and is not expected to be affected (D. Syzmanski, pers. comm.) 


Other Species. Other species of birds on the state list of threatened species that very rarely pass 
through the park on their way north or south include Wilson’s phalarope (Phalaropus tricolor) and the 
horned grebe (Podiceps auritus). 


The bog bluegrass (Poa paludigena) may also occur in the park (NPS 1999). 


State Species of Special Concern 


Wildlife Species. The lake sturgeon (Acipenser fulvescens) is the park's largest fish, but is rare due to 
lasting effects of commercial fishing in the early 1900s. Sturgeon are very slow growing and long- 
lived; they feed on snails, clams, crayfish, and insects in the shallows of productive lakes. They spawn 
in these same shallows in late May and June. At 50 years they may reach 5 feet in length and weigh 50 
to 60 pounds (Heinselman 1996). This species could benefit from regulating water levels under the 
International Joint Commission’s supplementary order (see page I-135), but would otherwise be 
unaffected by actions contemplated in this document. 

Habitat in the park is in the range of three additional mammals of special concern — the mountain lion 
(Felis concolor), smokey shrew (Sorex fumeus) and least weasel (Mustela nivalis). None of these 
species has been seen or captured during park monitoring studies in many years. 
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Chapter |: Purpose of and Need for Action 


Birds that are listed as Minnesota species of special concern and that occasionally pass through the 
park while migrating include the short-eared owl (Asio flammeus), yellow rail (Coturnicops 
noveboracensis), and marbled godwit (Limosa fedoa). 

Plant Species. Vasey’s pondweed (Potamogeton vaseyi) is an aquatic perennial herb that is quite 
abundant in Namakan and Crane Lakes, but rare elsewhere in the state (NPS 1998). It is found in 
isolated bays with up to 3 feet of water, but it does not occur anywhere in the park where it would be 
affected by actions in this document. 

American shore-plantain (Littorella americana) has been identified historically in the park, but no 
recent observations have been noted, despite a parkwide survey of vegetation (NPS 1998). 

Autumn sedge (Fimbristylis autumnalis) or curved-leaved golden moss (Tomenthypnum falcifolium) 
and two species of lichen of special concern (Sticta fuliginosa and Calicum pseudorangiformis) may 
also occur in the park (NPS 1999). 

In addition to these formally monitored species, the park is host to more than 120 species of lichen (of 
400 taxa collected in the park; Wetmore 1981) that were considered rare or newly discovered in 
Minnesota in 1981. 





ACTIONS BEYOND THE SCOPE OF THIS PLANNING EFFORT 


Many important issues are being addressed by the “inal General Management Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement and the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan, such as resource protection, visitor expe- 
rience and services, launch areas, facilities, uses on interior lakes, and overnight use. However, the 
following \opics and issues are beyond the scope of these planning efforts and were not addressed: 


Proposed wilderness — The court-directed 1992 Wilderness Recommendation is currently in 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior, awaiting action. According to NPS Management 
Policies, no action will be taken to diminish the wilderness suitability of an area recommended 
for wilderness study or designation until the legislative process has been completed. This 
Final General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement treats all proposed 
wilderness areas as wilderness, as required by law, and anticipates the final resolution of 
wilderness issues as a future action. All actions proposed in this document, as well as all 
subsequent implementation plans, will be consistent with NPS wilderness policy requirements. 
(See page I-24 for more information.) 


The National Park Service's authority to regulate water-based activities in the park — This is 
a legal issue (United States vs. Brown). The federal court and the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals 
both upheld Mr. Brown’s conviction for illegally operating a tour boat on the waters of the 
park. The U.S. Supreme Court has twice declined Mr. Brown’s petition for certiorari. There- 
fore, this is not a pending legal question. It has been decided that the National Park Service 
may regulate water-based activities in the park. 


Water levels in the park's major lakes — This is an international issue, under the control of 
the International Joint Commission. 


Modifications to the park's boundary — No major changes have been identified. 


Life estates and use and occupancy reservations — The park’s legislation directed that private 
land in the park be acquired. When the government acquired the properties, it entered into 
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os contracts with the individual owners, some for outright sale, others for life estates or some 
period of use and occupancy. These contracts are beyond the scope of the planning effort. 
Hunting, trapping, logging, mining, and the use of off-road vehicles and personal watercraft 
— These uses are prohibited in Voyageurs National Park under federal law or NPS policy. 
Banning the use of houseboats, motorboats, aircraft, or snowmobiles — These uses will 


uJ continue in the park. However, their use will be managed in parts of the park to protect park 
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PROCESS FOR DEFINING AN APPROPRIATE RANGE OF 
ALTERNATIVES 


The National Park Service’s general management planning process follows the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, which requires that a broad range of alternatives be considered. 
One of the alternatives must be a no-action alternative or the continuation of current management 
palicies, against which the other alternatives are compared. The range of alternatives is important in 
showing different approaches for managing the park in the future. 


Before the planning team developed the three management alternatives and the draft proposed action, 
they solicited comments from the public, government agencies, and special interest groups through 
newsletters, meetings, and presentations. Most of the initial scoping comments received focused on 
issues facing the park or visions for the park’s future. All comments received were summarized into 
topic and issue areas. As expected, comments spanned a broad range. 


Using NPS policies and guidelines; the mission, purpose, and significance statements for Voyageurs; 
and the comment summary, the planning team developed a range of management alternatives. Each 
alternative focuses on a specific concept or approach for managing the park. The actions proposed in 
each alternative reflect this concept. The intent is for all concepts to support the park’s mission, 
purpose, and significance statements, to avoid unaccegtable resource impacts, and to respond to public 
desires and concerns. 


Voyageurs National Park is only 25 years old. During this time many management decisions have 
been approved and implemented. For example, snowmobile and fixed-wing aircraft regulations were 
established, a Wilderness Recommendation was completed, visitor centers with boat launch areas were 
built, day use and overnight facilities were developed, numerous types of visitor services were 
provided, and many natural and cultural resource studies and protection efforts were and continue to 
be completed. During the scoping phase of this planning process, most people stated that they like the 
way the park is currently managed and they do not feel that any major changes are needed. In response 
to this input, the alternatives considered in this document all reflect a common belief that the park does 
not need a major redirection or complete overhaul in the way it is currently managed. 


Initially, three draft management alternatives were developed and distributed for public review. 
Alternative 1 would continue the present course of action (referred to as the no-action alternative); 
alternative 2 would focus on resource preservation, partnerships, and balanced uses; and alternative 3 
would emphasize visitor experience and opportunities. All of the comments received on those 
alternatives were compiled and summarized. The comment summary also included ideas or proposals 
that had not been considered to that point in the planning process. 


Using the summary of comments on the alternatives, the planning team developed a draft proposed 
action, as well as refined the three management alternatives. To begin the process of developing the 
draft proposed action, a list of specific concepts was created as a guide. Based on the comments 
received during the review period, the actions proposed in the alternatives were evaluated and 
compared. A list of actions was prepared and used as the starting point for developing the details of 
the draft proposed action. The planning team discussed the advantages and disadvantages of each 
individual action. 


The modified proposed action presented in this document is the result of review of the initial 
alternatives and the Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement by the public, 
the Visitor Use and Facilities Plan Consultation Group, other governmental agencies, and organiza- 
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CHAPTER 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 





tions. A snapshot of the differences between the alternatives can be found in table 6, beginning on 
page I-87. The environmental impacts of the alternatives are summarized in table 7, beginning on 
page I-104. Maps for all of the alternatives, as well existing conditions, are included in the Maps 
section, beginning on page I-343. There are separate maps for summer and winter. ' 


While a general management plan provides the analysis and justification for future funding, the plan in 
No way guarantees that funding will be forthcoming. The approved plan will establish a vision of the 
future that will guide day-to-day management of the park, but full implementation of the plan will 
likely require a number of years. 
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= DESCRIPTION OF MANAGEMENT AREAS 


This section describes management areas that have been defined for the park. Management are2s 

identify how different portions of the park would be managed to achieve certain resource conditions 

and visitor experiences. Each management area has a specific set of desired resource conditions and 

visitor experiences associated with it. 

, These management areas will be applied to the entire area of the park, but the locatiuus and amounts 

J of each management area depend on the particular emphasis of an alternative. For example, one 
alternative emphasizes more resource preservation with less development for visitor use, while another 
emphasizes the development of more visitor facilities. In addition, no-wake management areas would 
only be used under alternative 2. 


(Note: In all management areas 2nd alternatives, motorized uses include the use of motorboats, electric 
kayaking, paddleboating, rowboating, sailboating, skiing, snowshoeing, and hiking.) 
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LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
DEVELOPED AREA 


Developed areas are set aside for visitor facilities (such as visitor centers, contact stations, or group 
campgrounds) or for park operations (such as administrative offices, maintenance facilities, or em- 
ployee housing). The rehabilitation of historic properties is generally more acceptable in developed 
areas than in other land management areas. Cultural resources in developed areas are fully accessible 
to the public. 


¢ Visitor Experience — Facilities are convenient and accessible. These areas provide many 
: : social experiences through visitor contact and interpretive programs. The probability of 
encountering other visitors and park staff is high. 


¢ Resource Condition — New facilities or modifications of existing facilities for visitor use or 
park operations are designed and implemented to be sensitive to the natural environment, the 
architectural character of historic properties, and cultural landscape features. 


¢ Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate facilities and their accompanying uses 
include buildings, interpretive exhibits, overlooks, concession services, paved and unpaved 
trails, docks, boat launches, picnic areas, roads, parking lots, small campgrounds, and park 








°} operations 
2. LAKECOUNTRY AREA 
~~ This area includes the shoreline and islands of the four major lakes that are within the park as well as 
~- the north shore of Crane Lake. 
= ¢ Visitor Experience — The natural setting is the dominant experience, but visitors have access 

to developed park facilities. The lakecountry area offers a moderate to high degree of 
T challenge and adventure for visitors. The probability of encountering other visitors and 

hearing noise is moderate to high during certain times of the year. A moderate level of 
E interpretation is offered. 
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¢ Resource Condition — Natural resources are managed to maintain natural conditions. Visitor 
facilities are built to reduce the impact of use. Places that collectively illustrate the history of 
human relationships with the natural environment and the evolution of the landscape through 
time will be preserved. Particularly sensitive or rare resources are protected from development 
and visitor use. 


¢ Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate uses include fishing, day use and over- 

night activities, cross-country skiing, and snowshoeing. The number of overnight and day use 
sites varies according to the subareas defined below. Snowmobile safety portages cross some 
of this area. Visitors will have an opportunity to learn more about the park’s natural and cul- 
tural resources through visitor destinations with specific interpretive themes. The level of 
development and kinds of facilities at the visitor destinations would be commensurate with the 
goals for the management area it is located in and the ability of resources to withstand use and 
development. 

The lakecountry area is divided into three subareas. The visitor experience, resource condition, and 

uses and facilities described above apply to all subareas. 


© Subarea | (high density): This subarea has a high density of day and overnight sites. There 
may be three or more sites within a ¥2-mile radius. Typically, sites are found near shoreline 
areas that are protected from lake effects due to orientation and sheltered conditions. 
Generally, cultural resources are preserved in their existing condition. A greater degree of 
development to provide access to the public is acceptable (e.g., docks, trails, vault toilets, 
exhibits). 

© Subarea 2 (moderate density): This subarea has a moderate density of day and overnight sites 
specifically fewer than three sites within a %-mile radius. Secluded areas, islands, or shallow, 


rocky environments are appropriate for this designation. The development for public access is 
less visible and may be limited to a wayside exhibit or sign and a mooring aid. 


© Subarea 3 (low density): This subarea may not be suitable for day or overnight sites, even 
though there may be a few areas that are suitable for low-density visitor use. The maximum 
site density is one site oer 4-mile radius. Shorelines in this area could include wetlands that 
border shallow waters, isiands less than or equal to 2 acres, significant wildlife habitats, visitor 


BACKCOUNTRY TRAIL AREA 


This area includes hiking, cross-country ski, and snowshoe trail corridors, where visitors can enjoy the 
park’s natural environment. 

¢ Visitor Experience — Visitors feel immersed in a natural landscape. Natural sights and sounds r} 7 

dominate, but human sounds can be heard. Visitors experience a high degree of challenge, : 


adventure, and solitude. The probability of encountering others is low to moderate. Some -< 
interpretive media and naturalist-led interpretive programs are offered. . 


¢ Resource Condition — Natural resources are managed to maintain natural conditions along OE 

trail corridors. Management actions are taken to a high degree to ensure resource protection ins 

and visitor safety. Cultural resources in the backcountry are protected from development or cy 

) other situations that may impact their integrity and are not made accessible to the public. = J 
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Description of Management Areas 





e Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate uses include hiking, camping, wildlife 


PRIMITIVE AREA 
Primitive areas consist of both proposed nonwilderness and proposed wilderness in the park’s 
backcountry except for trails, including areas recommended for wilderness designation. Visitors can 
expect a “wild” experience, with few facilities. 

¢ Visitor Experience — Visitors feel fully immersed in nature. Primitive areas offer a high 


degree of challenge and adventure and a low probability of encountering other visitors. 
Human sounds are infrequent. No interpretive programs are offered. 


e Resource Condition — These areas are managed as natural areas. Research and prescribed 
fires may occur, but other actions are limited. Impacts from use are low to none because of 
difficult access. Cultural resources in the primitive area are protected from development or 
other situations that may impact their integrity and are not made accessible to the public. 

e Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate uses include at-large camping, hiking, 
snowshoeing, and cross-country skiing. A few campsites with minimal facilities may be 
appropriate. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 


In all water areas, visitors traveling independently need marine and self-sufficiency skills. The mood 
and character of these areas changes according to weather and water conditions. 


INTEGRATED USE AREA 


This area includes the four major lakes, the special use zone on Kabetogama Lake, the Chain of Lakes 
on the Kabetogama Peninsula, and other interior lakes currently open to motorized uses. 


¢ Visitor Experience — A feeling of nature often dominates this area, but human sights and 
sounds can be expected. The potential to encounter other visitors is moderate to high. 
Interpretive programs are provided through a variety of boat tours. 


¢ Resource Condition — Natural resources are managed to maintain healthy aquatic ecosystems, 
including fish, wildlife, and water quality. Management actions are taken to ensure resource 
protection and visitor safety. 

¢ Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate uses include motorized and non- 
motorized watercraft, fixed-wing aircraft, fishing, swimming, snowmobiling, cross-country 
skiing, wildlife watching, and snowshoeing. Facilities include safety buoys and navigational 
markers, groomed and non-groomed snowmobile trails, and a plowed ice road. 
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NONMOTORIZED USE AREA 


This management area includes interior lakes surrounded by primitive areas or proposed wilderness 
where motorized use is not appropriate. 
¢ Visitor Experience — Visitors feel immersed in nature and experience a high degree of 
tranquillity, quiet, and solitude. Human sounds are low to moderate. Few to no interpretive 
programs are offered. 


e Resource Condition — Natural resources are managed to maintain healthy aquatic 
ecosystems, including fish, wildlife, and water quality. Management actions are taken to 

¢ Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate activities include paddling, fishing, 
swimming, and at-large cross-country skiing and snowshoeing. 


NO-WAKE WATER AREA (ALTERNATIVE 2 ONLY) 
fishing, wildlife watching, and touring on the four major lakes. No-wake water areas are shallow bays 
with identifiable, constricted entries away from the main travel routes. Boaters operate at no-wake 
speeds. 
¢ Visitor Experience — The setting is quieter than in motorized water areas. Visitors experience 
a moderate to high degree of solitude. Some interpretive programs are offered. 


¢ Resource Condition — Natural resources are managed to protect productive wetland areas for 
nesting birds, spawning fish, and other wildlife. Few management actions are taken for visitor 


safety and resource protection. 


¢ Appropriate Visitor Use and Facilities — Appropriate uses include no-wake motorboating, 
paddling, fishing, and swimming. Minimal facilities such as safety buoys are provided. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Voyageurs National Park. For ease of comparing what exists now with what the alternatives propose, 
this information is presented in the same order as the alternatives. (The description of visitor uses and 
facilities is organized according to the management areas described in the previous section.) 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Natural resources are composed of inherently complex organisms, processes, and systems. The natural 
resource policies of the National Park Service emphasize the need to manage natural resources and 
values in the parks in a systematic, consistent, and professional manner. These resources and values 
include ecosystems and their component plants, animals, water, air, soils, topographic features, 


The understanding of these processes and systems is far from complete, yet the National Park Service 
is charged with the management and protection of the park’s natural resources into the future. The 
National Park Service’s mandate is to maintain, restore, and perpetuate the inherent integrity of natural 
resources while providing opportunities for visitors to benefit from and enjoy natural environments 
that are evolving through natural processes that are minimally influenced by human action. 


The park manages natural resources according to plans and policies. The resource management divi- 
sion Oversees numerous inventory and monitoring programs, as well as research and land management 
projects. Biological inventories include occurrence, distribution, and relative abundance of vertebrate 
and invertebrate animal species and vascular and nonvascular plant species. Specifically, this division 
monitors bald eagles, wolves, moose, deer, beaver, black bears, ospreys, herons, loons, and colonial 
management division coordinages a variety of projects conducted in the park by researchers. These 
management program consists of wildfire suppression, wildland fire use, and prescribed burning. 
Nonnative or exotic plant and animal species are also managed. 

Natural resource management is the function by which the National Park Service strives to understand 
natural processes and human-induced effects; to mitigate the potential and realized effects; to monitor 
for ongoing or future trends; to protect existing natural organisms, species, populations, communities, 
systems, and processes; and to interpret these organisms, systems, and processes to park visitors. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


The park’s 10,000 years of cultural history is represented by archeological resources, historic 
structures, cultural landscapes, ethnographic resources, and museum objects. An inventory and an 
evaluation of historic structures is nearly complete; approximately 10% of the park has been 
investigated for archeological resources. A cultural landscape inventory and an evaluation are just 
beginning. One cultural landscape, the Ellsworth Rock Garden, has been identified, and potential 
cultural landscapes include the Kettle Falls Historic District, Rainy Lake City, Hoist Bay, and the 
such as logging camps. An inventory and an evaluation of ethnographic resources have not yet begun. 
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CHAPTER 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


of Historic Places; 27 additional properties have been determined eligible for listing on the national 
register. Other eligible properties may be identified as the inventory and evaluation process continues 
throughout the park. The park’s museum collection includes specimens and artifacts related to the 
natural and cultural history of the park, as well as archival records chronicling the legislative and 
management history of the park. 


Kettle Fails, Elisworth Rock Garden, the Ash River visitor center (Meadwood Lodge), and Little 
America Gold Mine have been developed as visitor destinations. 


Several properties are in private ownership; many are leased through use and occupancy reservations, 
which will expire in the next few years and by law cannot be renewed. Finding uses for vacated 
historic properties, particularly recreational cabins, presents a challenge to park managers. Some have 
been identified as future visitor destinations and will serve as focal points for interpretation. Other 
media. Funding shortfalls have resulted in minimal attention to two large complexes, the former I. W. 
Stevens and Hoist Bay resorts. Although the use of the properties would provide the greatest level of 
preservation and protection, major work would need to be accomplished first, and appropriate uses 
have not be identified. 





VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Entry/User Fees and Overnight Fees/Permits/Reservations. No user fees or overnight reservations 
are required to use the park. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Motorized Use Area 


snowmobiles, are allowed year-round on the four major lakes (Rainy, Kabetogama, Namakan, and 
Sand Point) and on seven interior lakes (Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, and 
Mukooda). Users share launch areas. 


Houseboats. An unlimited number of private and commercial (rental) houseboats are allowed to use 
park waters. The current number of commercial houseboats includes 55 in the Namakan District and 
45 in the Rainy District. 

Fixed-Wing Aircraft. A commercial shuttle to Shoepack Lake exists through a permit system. The 
holder of a permit to provide commercial fixed-wing aircraft service between the International Falls 
airport and Kettle Falls Hotel did not request a renewal. 


Boats on Interior Lakes. The park provides nonmotorized boats on seven interior lakes during the 
summer, free of charge. Boats must be reserved for use. 


Snowmobile Trails and Portages/Vehicular Access. There are 110 miles of groomed snowmobile 
trails and safety portages (including the ungroomed Chain of Lakes trail); and 7 miles of plowed ice 
road on Rainy Lake. 
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____ Existing Conditions 


require a special use permit. Snowmobile “radar runs” are an illegal activity under 36 CFR 2.18(d) 
through (f). The special use zone boundary on the west is the Koochiching/St. Louis county line from 
the southern shore of Kabetogama Lake to a point % mile offshore; on the north % mile offshore from 
the parallel to the southern shore of Kabetogama Lake; and on the east a north/south line from the 
southern shore of Kabetogama Lake intersecting the westernmost point of Sphunge Island, to a point 
% mile offshore. 





Nonmotorized Use Area 


Interior Lakes. Integrated nonmotorized and motorized summer and winter use is allowed on Lo- 
cator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda Lakes. All other interior lakes 
are open to nonmotorized use only. 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Developed Area 


Visitor Centers. The Rainy Lake visitor center is open year-round. The Kabetogama Lake visitor 
center (Kabetogama Ranger Station Historic District) and the Ash River visitor center operate 
seasonally. The Kettle Falls Hotel is open May to October. The Crane Lake ranger station operates 
only as a ranger office and currently has no scheduled hours for visitors. 


Day and Overnight Use Sites. The 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan is the 
determine the suitability of potential sites (for example, water access, wind exposure, and proximity to 
other sites). 


There are a total of 215 individual and distinct developed day and overnight use sites in the park, as 
shown in the following table. 


TABLE 1: TYPES AND CAPACITY OF DAY AND OVERNIGHT SITES, EXISTING CONDITIONS 









































ent 11 campsites 1 
accessible site in Namakan 
2 campgrounds ( oles each) a5 people 
2 45 people per campground 
——€ = 
boats per site 
Traditional day use sites 1 No lirnit 





Overnight visitors are allowed to use undeveloped sites, as well as developed sites. 


Day Use. Day use visitors can use developed tent sites and houseboat sites until 4 P.M. Day use 


Fires and Firewood. Firewood gathering is permitted anywhere in the park, except for areas posted 
with “No Wood Gathering” signs. Fires are allowed in metal fire rings and previously established rock 
rings. 
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Backcountry Trail Area 


Hiking, Skiing, and Snowshoeing Trails. The park’s existing trail system includes 24 miles of hiking 
trails, about 20 miles of groomed cross-country ski trails, and about 5 miles of tracked snowshoe trails. 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 


restaurant; seasonal tour boats (from Rainy Lake and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers); and Mukooda 
Lake boat and motor rentals. 


Interpretive Programs and Outreach. Visitor centers and bulletin boards are the major visitor con- 
tact facilities. The park offers interpretive programs at all visitor cencers and at the state’s Woodenfrog 
Campground on Kabetogama Lake. Many programs operate in conjunction with concession tour boat 
history, and conducts school programs on voyageurs history. The park offers outreach educational 
programs to local school districts and pre-visit information. 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, PARTNERSHIPS, AND COOPERATION 
In fiscal year 2000 Voyageurs National Park had 47 permanent employees and 41 seasonal employees. 
The park relies heavily on volunteer resources, and in fiscal year 2000 volunteers worked over 10,000 


hours. Park facilities include office space, support facilities, and storage space that do not meet present 
needs. A facility in International Falls is leased for park headquarters. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: PRESENT COURSE OF ACTION 
(NO ACTION) 


Alternative | constitutes the no-action alternative and would continue current NPS management 
practices and actions at Voyageurs National Park. Park managers would continue to provide fu~ visitor 
services, facility development, and natural and cultural resource protection according to current policy 
and as funding and staffing allowed. Established areas of integrated motorized and nonmotorized uses 
and no-fee access to the park and its facilities would continue. Strategies for visitor use data collection 
would be limited by available staff and current facilities. Trail development would be based on the 
trails shown in the Final Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness Recommendation (NPS 
1992). New trails would be accessibte primarily by water and would be concentrated on the Kabe- 
togama Peninsula and islands. The 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan would 
implementation of a mandatory free permit for overnight use. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Natural resources would continue to be protected in accordance with current plans and NPS policies, 
as staffing and funding constraints allowed. Programs such as controlling exotic species; removing 
vacated, nonhistoric cabins and restoring sites to natural conditions; and monitoring visitor use areas 
would be implemented to the extent possible. Limited baseline inventories and monitoring of park 
resources (e.g., wildlife, air quality, and vegetation) would continue. Ecosystem management through 
partnerships would continue on a limited basis. Limited monitoring would be conducted to detect 


Due to a lack of funding and a low priority, no action would be taken to survey and consistently mark 
park boundaries to clearly identify for visitors park areas and to help park management efforts. 


WETLANDS 


Wetlands would be identified and delineated, if appropriate. Wetland restoration would be considered 
for those areas that had been damaged or degraded, and adverse impacts would be avoided or 
tigated 


THREATENED OR ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Park managers would informally consult with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resources to determine (1) the possible presence of any threatened or endan- 
gered wildlife species listed by the federal or state government, or (2) designated critical habitat, in 
areas that could be affected by construction, visitor use, or restoration activities. Attempts would be 
made to avoid, minimize, or otherwise mitigate any potential adverse impacts on any listed, proposed, 
or candidate threatened or endangered species recognized by the state or federal government. Formal 
consultation under section 7 of the Endangered Species Act would be initiated if it was determined 
that an action might adversely affect such a species. 
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No federally listed, proposed, or candidate threatened or endangered plant species are known to occur 
within Voyageurs National Park. Surveys for these and other state rare or sensitive species would be 
conducted, incidental to any project. More intensive surveys in a project area would be conducted if 
similar habitats were present in order to determine the potential extent of rare populations. The intent 
would be to manage sensitive plant species to ensure the population’s survival within the park. Any 
sensitive plants discovered in project areas would be protected from human-caused disturbance, and 
the project would be redesigned to avoid direct impacts on plants and their specific habitat, if possible. 
Formal consultation would be initiated under section 7 of the Endangered Species Act if it was deter- 
mined through informal consultation that an action might adversely affect a listed or proposed species. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Southern transitional boreal forests would be allowed to mature without intervention. 


FIRE MANAGEMENT 


The park’s Wildland Fire Management Pian would continue to be implemented, recognizing limita- 
tions due to weather and available firefighters. Natural fire regimes would be reestablished to the 
use and prescribed fire to achieve management objectives. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Park staff would continue to identify, evaluate, preserve, protect, and share information about all types 
of cultural resources in Voyageurs National Park (historic properties and structures, cultural land- 
scapes, archeological resources, ethnographic resources, and collections). 

Current partnerships for the preservation, protection, and use of cultural resources would be continued, 
and additional partnerships would be pursued. 

Cultural resources would continue to be monitored through occasional, nonroutine patrols as time and 
funding permitted. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 

Native Americans have important cultural connections with the park. Opportunities for visitors to 
observe, experience, and learn about traditional practices would be continued. 

Research to better understand the historical occupation and uses of the park by Native Americans, as 
well as ongoing uses (such as wild rice harvesting and use of sacred sites), would be continued. Park 
staff would seek greater involvement with them in the management of ethnographic resources. 


Native American sites would be protected by diverting development, access, and transportation routes 
away from those sites. 
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CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


All eligible landscapes in the park would be documented. Features at areas identified 2s potential 
cultural landscapes (e.g., Kettle Falls, Hoist Bay, Kabetogama Ranger Station Historic District) would 
be protected from inadvertent damage or destruction. Ellsworth Rock Garden would be partially 
restored as directed by the “Preservation Treatment Pian” (1998). The park would retain evidence of 
habitation in the form of chimneys or foundations or other important indicators of human habitation 
when buildings were removed. However, such remains would be removed in places where other park 
development was planned, where the remains were considered a serious safety hazard, or where they 
were considered an unacceptable visual intrusion. 


Treatment recommendations for landscapes at Ash River would be completed. Also, the historic 


waterway study would be completed. Through vegetation control, landscape features (such as earthen 
embankments) would be protected at selected historic archeological sites. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


The integrity of archeological sites, as identified in the Cultural Resources Management Plan and 
through future inventories, would be maintained. The park would continue to inventory and evaluate 
archeological resources, as directed by the Cultural Resources Management Pian and allowed by 
funding. Efforts would be made to prevent further damage to significant sites threatened by erosion. 


Damage to aboveground resources would be prevented through vegetation management. Potential 
impacts to archeological resources would be minimized by avoiding them or hardening the surface. 
One way archeological resources would be protected is to formally develop a tent site with the 
addition of fill material for tent pads or picnic table pads or by directing traffic away from resources 
by developing formal trails or controlling vegetation. 


HISTORIC PROPERTIES AND STRUCTURES 


The Historic Structures Management Plan for Voyageurs provides the framework for current treat- 
ment decisions. The plan was completed in 1990 in consultation with the Minnesota State Historic 
Preservation Office and is currently being revised. Under this alternative the park would continue to 
follow the recommendations for treatment and use presented in the 1990 pian and preserve 21 
properties with multiple structures (70% of the park's properties eligible for the National Register of 
Historic Places). Historic properties awaiting full treatment would be stabilized and protected until 


The treatment of historic properties would focus on retaining at least one property that best represents 
each of the park's cultural themes. (For a complete list of themes please see appendix C.) 


The use of historic properties for park operations and interpretation would be continued. 


COLLECTIONS 


Objects, specimens and records representative of Voyageurs’ natural, cultural, and administrative 
history would continue to be collected, recorded, and safely housed. The collection would be regularly 
maintained and would receive conservation treatment as needed. Access to the collection for staff, 
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PUBLIC ACCESS 


Public access would continue to be encouraged and forma!!y developed at cultural resources that have 
been identified as visitor destinations, including Kettle F'2!!s, Ellsworth Rock Garden, Little American 
Island, Ash River, and the Harry Oveson fish camp. “her historic properties would be preserved but 
not formally developed for public access. 


VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Visitor facilities would continue to be developed according to current plans and NPS policies and as 
allowed by staffing and funsii::* constraints. New development and rehabilitation would depend on 
Overnight Permit System. A no-fee, self-registration permit would be required for all overnight use 


in the park (as recommended in the approved 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Sue Management 
Plan). 


Entry/Facility Use Fees. No-fee access to the park would continue for ail users, recognizing thai 
Congress could direct the park to institute an entrance fee in the future. No fees to use facilines (such 
as campsites or parking areas) would be established. 


Visitor Experience and Resource Monitoring. Park staff would continue limsted collecting of visitor 
resource impacts of day and overnight use, and restoration needs. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 


Integrated Use Area (Motorized and Nonmotorized Uses) 

Integrated Use. Motonzed uses (including watercraft. private fixed-wing aircraft. and snowmobiles) 
and nonmotonzed uses would contre to be allowed year-round on the park's four major lakes and 
the seven designated intenor lakes (Locator, War Club. Quill, Lomten, Shoepack. Little Trout. and 
Mukooda). 


Overnight Houseboat Use. An unlimited number of houseboats would be allowed im the park No 
certificates for sanitation compliance for houseboats that navigate park waters would be required 
Concession contracts or permsts for commercial houseboats would not be established 


Fixed-Wing Aircraft. The commercial shuttle to Shoepack Lake would be contunued. and a commer- 
cial shuutle between the International Falls airport and Kettle Falls Hote! could be reestablished 
Private fixed-wing aircraft use would continue on the four major lakes and the seven designated 
interior lakes (Locator, War Club, Quill, Lonen. Shoepack. Little Trout, and Mukooda) 


Boats on Interior Lakes. The park would contunue to provide nonmotonzed boats on seven imenor 
lakes free of charge. 
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Alternative 1: Present Course of Action (No Action) 





Snowmobile '} : ..s and Safety Portages/Vehicular Access. The existing snowmobile trails and 
safety portage. would be retained. The Mukooda Lake snowmobile portage and truck route would be 
retained in the current condition. 

Special Use Zone. Continue to manage and approve special use permits in the special use zone. The 
associated with the Kabetogama resort community. (As previously stated, snowmobile “radar runs” 
are illegal under 36 CFR 2.18 (d) through (f).) All specialized events would require a special use 
permit. Boundaries for the special use zone would be the same as described on page I-43. 


No- Wake Water Area 
No-wake boating areas would not be designated on the four major lakes. 


Noameotorized Use Areas 


interior Lakes. integrated motonzed and nonmotonzed summer and winter use would continue to be 
allowed on Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda Lakes. On all 
other intenor lakes only nonmotonzed uses would be allowed. 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 

Developed Area 

Visiter Centers and Contact Stations. Y car-round operations would be maintained ai the Rainy Lake 
visitor cemter Facilites would be rehabilitated as funds allowed. Seasonal operations would continue 


at the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers. Development plans for Ash River. Kabetogama 
Lake. and Kettle Falls Histonc District would be revised (since they are outdated) and implemented. 


Parking. The expansion of parking lots would be msnimuzed in the park. Evaluanons would be 
completed to see how to more effectively use existing parking lots at the Rasmy Lake visor center 


Boat Launches. Launches for shared motonzed and nonmotonzed use would be retsuned 


Bicycte and Pedestrian Access. Bicyci:sts and pedestnan, would continue to use entrance roads to 
the Ash River and Rammy Lake visor cemters No separate bike paths would be provided. 


Overnigit Facilities. No overmgtt faciisies would be provided in developed areas (1.¢ . no group 
campsstes near Kettle Falls of the visitor centers) 


Lakecoustry Ares 


Day and Overnight Use Sites. 4 \otal of about 400 tem. houscbost. and day use sites (cxrsung and 
new) would be planned for. as proposed m the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcowury Se Managemen 
Plan (see table 2) Ail new tem. day use and houscbost ates would have to meet the developmen 
cTmena outhmed m the |988 plan Visitors would be encouraged to observe the maxumuem pasty suze 
for cach type of sate. ranging from 9 to 72 persons 


Density of Use. The following subareas would be designated for day and cwermgtt use areas im the 
lakecountry arca the densities for cach wibarea would remem constam' under ail alternapwes. bur the 
number of ctes would Change by alternative depending on the suze of the subarea) 
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CHAPTER 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 





TABLE 2: TYPES AND CAPACITY OF DAY AND OVERNIGHT SITES, ALTERNATIVE 1 


ee ae 9 people 


sally accessible site in each district) 


3 sites each 45 people per campground 
4 72 people 

108 2 boats per site 

28 No linit_ 


subarea | (high density: three or more sites within a 4-mile radius) — about 270 miles 
subarea 2 (moderate density: fewer than three sites within a 4%-mile radius) — about 145 miles 
subarea 3 (low density: a maximum of one site per 4-mile radius) — about 240 miles 


Site Condition Assessment. Occasional monitoring of developed sites would continue. As staffing 
and funding allowed, sites would be rehabilitated for continued use. If necessary, excessively damaged 
sites would be closed to avoid further resource impacts. Undeveloped sites would not be monitored or 
restored. 


Day Use. Day use would continue to be allowed at developed tent and houseboat sites until 4 P.M. Day 
use with fires would be allowed at developed and undeveloped sites (in metal fire rings or previously 
established rock rings) unless the area was closed for resource protection or visitor safety. 


Overnight Use at Undeveloped Sites. Overnight use at undeveloped sites by tent campers and 
houseboaters would continue to be allowed as long as users were 200 yards from a developed site and 
4 mule from a park developed area. However, if it was determined that such use was diminishing 
either resources or the visitor expenence, then the use could be limited to developed sites. 


Fires and Firewood. Fires would be allowec in metal fire rings or previously established rock rings, 
but the use of campstoves would be encouraged at undeveloped sites. Dead and down firewood could 
be gathered except where prohibited. 

Visiter Destination Sites. A few imterpretive facilities. services, or media would be developed for 
natural and cultural visitor destinations as funding allowed. Interpretive media would be provided at 
most histonc structures on a proyect-by-proyect basis. The installation of interpretive media in restored 
or rehabilitated structures would be a top pnonty. Since funding for interpretive media development i; 
extremely limsted. ittle progress would be made on the backlog and new starts. 


Backcountry Trail Area 

would be retasned Summer hiking trails shown in the proposed Wilderness Recommendation would be 
constructed. as funding and staffing allowed 

Hut-to-Het Trail System. No provissons would be made for developing a winter hut-to-hut system in 
the park 


Caraping. Surmne: caruping would contunuc to be allowed throughout the postive area with no himat 
on purty suzes 
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Alternative 1: Present Course of Action (No Action) 
INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 


PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Interpretive Programs. Interpretive programs would focus on the park’s significance, but ability to 
provide in-depth coverage of any given area or to respond to emerging critical issues would be limited 
by staffing and funding. No comprehensive interpretive plan would be developed to coordinate 
programs and projects into an integrated plan to relate them to the park’s mission, purpose, and 
significance. 


Interpretive Publications and Projects. The backlog of visitor orientation, information, and safety 
messages would be addressed as allowed by staffing and funding. The most critical issues of conflicts 
would be addressed first. Heavy dependence on funding for publications from partners would continue 
to limit available visitor information. 


Educational and Outreach Programs. Park staff would continue to provide limited educational 
programs within the park and in neighboring communities. Educational programs would be based on 
park significance and related curricula. As staff time allowed, programs for different age levels and 
featuring a variety of subjects would be increased. Through occasional outside grants, new methods of 
outreach such as education trunks and Internet projects would be developed. 





services would be provided on the four major lakes. There would be no ranger presence in back- 
country or primitive areas. The park would depend heavily on established partnerships with area 
entities for support in emergency situations. 

ment, search and rescue, and emergency medical services with existing staff would continue to be 
implemented. 

No coordination programs for interagency communication of visitor requests for emergency assistance 
would be developed. Limited . streach educational programs about safety would be provided. 


Concessions and Visitor Services. The current level of concession services (boat tours, lodging, food 
service, and boat rentals) would continue, with no long-term consistency and stability in operation. 
WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 

Motorized Use Area 

Interpretive programs and projects would continue to be onented to water-based activities, with a large 
portion of the program dependent on tour boats as the venue. Programs that focus on the history of 
voyageurs would continue, but they would not necessanly focus on following their routes. 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 

Developed Area 

Weekend seminars and other mult:-age educational opportunives would continue as allowed by 
partnerships with outsade entines No overall umbrella educational institute would be developed in 
cooperation with others 
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CHAPTER 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 
Preventive maintenance would continue on a limited basis due to staffing and budget consiraints. 


Staffing. Park staffing levels would remain at less than an adequate number. Park staff would continue 
to rely on volunteers and volunteer organizations to provide visitor services, staff visitor centers, lead 
programs and activities, and conduct research on natural resources. Volunteers would also be critical 
for trail construction. 


Partnerships. Established partnerships, including those for promotion, emergency response, 
education, trail construction/maintenance, resource management, and research, would be maintained. 


Partnering with the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources for cooperative fishery and wildlife 
management would remain limited. The management of park lakes would continue to focus on 
sportfishing. 

Current partnerships for tourism and promotion would be continued, with park involvement limited by 
staff time and legal constraints. Partnering with local school districts and Minnesota Technical 
Information Educational Services (TIES) would continue to provide access to educational programs at 
local, regional, and national levels. New starts uf subject matter curriculum would be limited by staff 
time. 

Current partnerships for the protection of cultural resources would be continued, and additional 
partnerships would be pursued for the preservation, protection, and use of cultural resources. 


No partnering efforts would be pursued for additional campgrounds outside the park. 








LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 

Developed Area 

Operations and Maintenance Facilities. Existing park operations and maintenance areas would be 
retained, with minimal expansion. 


The development plan for Kettle Falls would be revised to include a workstation for park staff. 
Available specific area plans would be implemented. No additional operations would be provided at 
Crane Lake beyond current facilities. 


Park Housing. Present park housing would be retained, and no new housing in the park would be 
constructed. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 
The cost estimate for alternative | is $6,879,806, the least expensive of all the alternatives. (For more 
information see appendix D ) 
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MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


The modified proposed action contains elements of alternatives 1, 2, and 3 and presents a balanced 
approach for resource protection and visitor use. This alternative is the National Park Service’s 
preferred alternative, and it has been changed from the alternative presented in the Draft General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement in response to public comments. This alternative 
would seek to expand and intensify natural and cultural resource protection efforts through increased 
inventory and monitoring programs, partnerships, and research. The park would also continue to 
maintain and develop structures and facilities in order to protect resources and provide for public use. 


This alternative responds to many public comments that stated that the current level of development 
and the variety of recreational experiences should not change significantly in the future. However, 
some changes are proposed in order to protect the variety and quality of recreational experiences. 
lakes. The number of houseboats staying overnight in the park would be limited. A study would 
determine the feasibility of implementing user fees and an overnight permit system. There would be a 
moderate increase in the number of day and overnight sites (fewer than alternative | or 3, but slightly 
more than alternative 2). Sites would be located to emphasize a quiet and more dispersed experience. 


Trail expansion would be focused on linking key park destinations and would support the development 
of a mainland trail system that connects communities so as to increase opportunities for visitors 
without boats. A new multi-agency visitor center would be developed to meet the needs of numerous 
entities near the eastern end of the park. Visitor center programs would be expanded to increase visitor 
contact and to ensure that visitor needs were met. Partnerships with surrounding entities would be 
strengthened with a focus on enhancing preservation in and around the park. Park operational facilities 
would be expanded at existing developed areas to meet the needs of the park yet disturb few resources. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Natural resources will continue tu be protected in accordance with park plans and existing laws, 
regulations, and policies governing the National Park Service. For example, the park will continue to 
follow the 1916 NPS Organic Act (16 USC 1 et seq.), which states that the purpose of national parks 
“is to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wild life therein and to provide 
for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations.” The park will also continue to follow NPS Management Poli- 
cies, which state that the park “will maintain as parts of the natural ecosystems of parks all native 
plants and animals” (2000, 4.4.1). Further, the National Park Service “will try to maintain all the 
components and processes of naturally evolving park ecosystems, including the natural abundance, 
diversity, and genetic and ecological integrity of the plant and animal communities” (NPS 2000, 4.1). 
Wetlands will continue to be protected by section 404 of the Clean Water Act (which requires per- 
mission from the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to fill more than an incidental acreage of wetland), 
Executive Order 1 1990, and a “no net loss of wetlands” goal set by the Clinton administration in 1993. 
The National Park Service specifically avoids impacts to wetlands wherever possible. 

Under the modified proposed action protection efforts would be expanded and intensified through 
research and management. Additional inventories of natural resources would be completed to provide 


accurate baseline data. Subsequently, a comprehensive inventory, monitoring, and research program 
would be developed, including a monitoring program to track resource impacts related to park use. 
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CHAPTER 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


The ability of protection staff to provide adequate resource protection and to identify trends that need 
special emphasis would be increased. 

Vacated, nonhistoric cabins would be removed, and the sites would be restored to natural conditions. 
Appropriate of historic structures would be based on the revised “Historic Structures 
Management Plan” (NPS 1999e). The sites of any removed historic cabins would be restored to 
natural conditions. However, the park would retain evidence of habitation in the form of chimneys or 
foundations or other important indicators of human habitation when buildings were removed unless 
there was a safety hazard or an unacceptable visual intrusion. 


Park boundaries would be defined through surveys and posted so people would clearly know where 
NPS lands exist and so park staff could effectively manage the land. 


Resource management plans would be revised as necessary or completed for resource management. 
visitor experience and resource protection, research, fisheries, water resources, vegetation, primitive 
area and proposed wilderness management, fire management, houseboat management, and land 
protection. For example, the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan would be 
revised to reflect the actions in the approved general management plan. 





WETLANDS 


As described for alternative 1, wetlands would be identified and delineated, and restoration would be 
considered for damaged or degraded wetlands; adverse impacts would be avoided or mitigated. 


THREATENED OR ENDANGERED SPECIES 

As described for alternative |, threatened or endangered wildlife species, or designated critical habitat 
for them, would be determined with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Minnesota Department 
of Natural Resources for areas that could be affected by construction, visitor use, or restoration 
activities. Any potential adverse impacts on listed, proposed, or candidate threatened or endangered 
species would be avoided, minimized, or otherwise mitigated. Formal consultation under section 7 of 
the Endangered Species Act would be initiated if an action might adversely affect such a species. 


For all projects, surveys for federally listed, proposed, or candidate threatened or endangered plant 
species and other state rare or sensitive species would be conducted. More intensive surveys would be 
conducted if similar habitats were found in a project area. The intent would be to manage sensitive 
plant species at the population level that would ensure their survival within the park. Any sensitive 
plants discovered in project areas would be protected from human-caused disturbance, and the project 
would be redesigned to avoid direct impacts on plants and their specific habitat, if possible. Formal 
consultation would be initiated under section 7 of the Endangered Species Act if an action might 
adversely affect a listed or proposed species. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The management of southern transitional boreal forest stands that are critical to ecosystem restoration 
would be emphasized, while still ensuring that forests were managed in a manner that would contri- 
bute to visitor use and enjoyment. Steps would be developed in a vegetation management plan that 
would include efforts to shorten the time it normally takes a forest to reattain the characteristics and 
processes found in mature forests. 
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FIRE MANAGEMENT 


The park’s Wildland Fire Management Plan would be revised to support a broader range of resource 
management objectives, including the restoration of fire in forests as a natural ecological process. 
Natural fire regimes would be reestablished to the greatest extent possible, without unduly reducing 
visitation or visitor enjoyment. Management objectives would be achieved through wildland fire use 
and prescribed fire. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


As described in alternative 1, park staff would continue to identify, evaluate, plan for, protect, and 
share information about all types of cultural resources. Current partnerships would be continued, and 
additional partnerships would be pursued. 


The management of cultural resources would be more proactive than reactive, particularly through the 
development and implementation of treatment plans. Protection would occur through a formal moni- 
toring program and with more concentrated public education efforts. With this alternative, 
preservation would be focused on the most significant resources, and a greater diversity of alternatives 
would be considered for other cultural resources. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 


The management of ethnographic resources would be the same as alternative 1. Because Native 
Americans have important cultural connections with the park, documentation of historic and 
contemporary uses of resources would continue; park staff would seek greater involvement with 
Native Americans in planning, resource management, and interpretation; and cultural resources 
associated with the history of Native Americans in the park would be protected. The park would work 
with area Native American bands to determine appropriate methods of treatment and interpretation of 
ethnographic resources. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Cultural landscapes are defined by the National Park Service in the Cultural Landscapes Inventory 
Professional Procedures Guide as “special places — expressions of human manipulation and 
adaptation of the land. . . . Cultural landscapes are intertwined patterns of things both natural and 
constructed — plants and fences, watercourses, and buildings.” As in alternative 1, all eligible cultural 
landscapes in the park would be documented; Elisworth Rock Garden would continue to be restored 
(as directed in the 1998 “Preservation Treatment Plan”); the park would retain evidence of habitation 
when buildings were removed, except in specific cases; and landscape features (such as earthen 
embankments) would be protected at selected historic archeological sites. 


In addition to actions described in alternative 1, treatment recommendations for landscapes at Ash 
River would be implemented. Cultural landscape reports and site development plans for the manage- 
ment of landscapes at visitor destinations would be completed. Recommendations in the Historic 
Waterway Study would be implemer. +d to protect and interpret significant features along the fur trade 
route. Ruins would be actively managed through vegetation control to slow their decline. 
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CHAPTER 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


As in alternative 1, the integrity of intact archeological sites, as identified in the Cultural Resources 
Management Plan and future inventories, would be maintained. The park would also continue to 
inventory and evaluate archeological resources, as directed in the Cultural Resources Management 
Pian. A treatment plan for archeological resources would be completed. Efforts would be made to 
prevent further damage to the most significant sites threatened by erosion. 


As in alternative 1, damage to aboveground resources would be prevented through vegetation 
management. Impacts to archeological resources would be minimized by avoiding them or hardening 
the surface. For example, one method to protect archeological resources through hardening the surface 
is to formally develop a tent site with the addition of fill material for tent pads, or picnic table pads, or 
directing traffic away from resources by developing formal trails or controlling vegetation. 





HISTORIC PROPERTIES AND STRUCTURES 


The 1990 Historic Structures Management Plan is being revised (NPS 1999e). The revision proposes 
using criteria such as significance, integrity, condition, public interest, ability for the park to maintain, 
potential for reuse or continuing use, political considerations, interpretive potential, and other factors 
that might be appropriate to guide treatment decisions. Under the proposed action an estimated 16-20 
properties with multiple structures would be preserved. This represents 53% to 67% of the park's his- 
toric properties eligible for the National Register of Historic Properties. Specific details and decisions 
concerning the treatment of historic properties would be made in the revised plan. Properties awaiting 
treatment decisions would be stabilized and protected pending decisions on treatment. As in 

alternative 1, the use of historic properties for park operations and interpretation would be continued. 


COLLECTIONS 

As described in alternative 1, objects, specimens, and records representative of the park’s natural, 
cultural, and administrative history would continue to be collected, recorded, and safely housed. In 
addition, the collection would be regularly maintained and would receive conservation treatment as 
needed. Greater access to the collections would be provided primarily through media methods such as 


PUBLIC ACCESS 

Public access would be encouraged to a broader range of cultural resources, representing all periods of 
the park's history. Destination sites would be selected on the ability of resources to withstand 
increased use, the cultural theme represented, and the connection to compelling interpretive stories. 
The level of development would be commensurate with the goals for the management area it is located 
in. All other cultural resources would be protected. 


VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 
Overnight Permit System. A no-fee, self-registration permit system for overnight summer and winter 


use would be implemented no sooner than 2002 (use and occupancy residents and private landowners 
would be exempted). The no-fee, self-registration permit system would be structured to make it easy 
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for visitors to obtain permits and would not direct visitors to specific overnight sites. All overnight 
users at both developed and undeveloped sites (including overnight in-water anchoring) would be 
required to obtain these permits. The purpose of the permit system would be to gather information on 
the use of sites and to educate visitors about park conditions, activities, and rules. A feasibility study 
would be completed by 2005 (or within three years of the approval of this general management plan), 
assuming adequate funding and staffing were available, to address such issues as fees, permit 
distribution, regulations, and system management. The study would be developed with public input 
and would establish the most appropriate overnight permit system that should be used by the park. If 
feasible recommendations could be found, the National Park Service would begin implementing a 
permit system as soon as approved. 


No-fee overnight group permits for tent camping groups with more than 18 people would be imple- 
mented no sooner than 2002. This permit system would allow park staff to contact large groups, 

and gather information on the use of the park. No sooner than 2002 a no-fee permit system would also 
be required for visitors travelling together with more than two houseboats. Once the overnight permit 
system feasibility study (described above) was approved, any recommendations relating to groups 
would be implemented. 


Facility Use Fees. The feasibility study for the overnight permit system would also examine the 
feasibility of implementing a fee system to use certain park facilities, such as campsites and parking 
areas. The study would be completed by 2005 (or within three years after the general management 
plan was approved), if funding and staff were available. Recommended actions would be developed 
with public input. Entry fees for day use are not proposed and would not be implemented. The 
after approval of the feasibility study. 


Visitor Experience and Resource Monitoring. Park staff would establish a monitoring system to 
understand seasonal visitor use patterns, visitor needs and experience, resource impacts of day and 
overnight use, restoration needs, and other impacts. The information from the no-fee permit system 
and from the overnight permit feasibility study would be used as part of the monitoring program. 

the summer and winter would be established. Visitor use and trends data would be gathered to provide 
information for the preservation of resources, the establishment of appropriate carrying capacities, the 
protection of the quality of the visitor experience, and assurances that facility development would 
match needs. The development of visitor facilities would be based on a strategy plan using a method 
such as the National Park Service's Visitor Experience and Resource Protection (VERP) methodology 
or a similar system that identifies current and potential visitor use patterns and demands, desired 
visitor experiences, and resource conditions. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 

Integrated Use Area (Motorized and Nonmotorized Uses) 

Integrated Use. As described for alternative |, year-round nonmotorized and motorized uses (in- 
cluding appropriate watercraft, private fixed-wing aircraft, and snowmobiles) would continue on the 
park’s four major lakes and on the seven designated interior lakes (Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, 
Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda). 


To minimize conflicts between motorized and nonmotorized boat users on the major lakes, brochures 
and outreach programs would be developed that focus on boating etiquette. Publications would also be 
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developed on suggested paddle routes within the integrated use areas of the park. The publications 
would clarify that motorized uses are allowed along suggested paddle routes. 


Overnight Houseboat Use. Under the modified proposed action a houseboat management plan would 
be developed with public input as a high priority and would be completed by 2005, if funding and staff 
were available. The plan would study a range of topics related to houseboats such as commercial and 
private houseboat use, graywater management, users’ needs and desires, and the appropriate number 
of houseboats that should be permitted in the park at any one time. The findings from studies done for 
the houseboat management plan would be used to determine the limit on the number of overnight 
houseboats. 


While the houseboat management plan was being developed, an interim limit would be established 
that would permit 60 houseboats per basin to remain in the park overnight, or a park total of 120 
overnight houseboats. This interim limit would be implemented in 2002 through the use of a free 
overnight houseboat permit system. A monitoring system would be established to gather data on 
houseboat use. 


Because many visitors desire a balance between houseboat and tent overnight use in the park, creel 
survey data from 1986 to 2000 were used to generate a viable and defensible interim limit. Other 
information that helped guide the interim number of houseboats was the knowledge that the park was 
established to protect its outstanding scenery. Park managers have received complaints about the 
number of houseboats in the park when the peak use was only in the 30s for each basin in 1999. The 
visual dominance of increased numbers of houseboats conflicts with the park's purpose to protect the 
scenery. Also, NPS regulations state that overnight visits in the park are limited to 30 calendar days 
per year. 


Houseboat use has increased significantly over the last five years, with an 87% increase in the Rainy 
Lake Basin since 1996 (data for the Namakan Basin were only collected for 1998 and 1999, and a 
peak of 36 houseboats was counted each of these years). Cree! data for houseboats at peak times in 
1999 show 34 houseboats in the Rainy District and 36 houseboats in the Namakan District. Based on 
the creel data, if houseboat use continued at the current rate to 2015 there would be 150 houseboats in 
the Rainy Lake District and 56 in the Namakan District during peak times (see Rainy and Namakan 
Basin projected use charts on page 170). These projections indicate that houseboat use would need to 
be managed if the park was going to balance houseboat and other types of overnight use. An interim 
limit of 60 overnight permits per basin would ensure that the current level of houseboat use in the park 
would be accommodated at least until 2005, and it would allow for houseboat numbers to grow based 
on the current peak rate. 


Sanitation system compliance certificates for blackwater containment would be required for all 
houseboats in park waters. 

Fixed-Wing Aircraft. As described for alternative 1, commercial fixed-wing aircraft shuttles — one 
to Shoepack Lake and possibly one between the International Falls airport and the Kettle Falls Hotel 
— would continue. Private fixed-wing aircraft use would continue on the four major lakes and the 
seven designated interior lakes (Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, and 
Mukooda). 


If the Federal Aviation Administration notified the National Park Service that a commercial enterprise 
had applied for approval to give air tours over the park, an air tour management plan would need to be 
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developed before any such use could be approved. The air tour management plan would address such 
subjects as flights into, out of, within, and over Voyageurs National Park. 


Boats on Interior Lakes. The park would continue to provide nonmotorized boats on some interior 
lakes, but user fees would be charged. Fees would go into effect no sooner than the summer of 2002. 


Snowmobile Trails and Safety Portages / Vehicular Access. To make snowmobiling safer, the 
Moose Bay snowmobile portage would be replaced with a portage at Ranta Bay. However, if this 
option was not viable due to agreements that must be made with private landowners, or if the Ranta 
Bay trail had to be closed in the future for unforeseen reasons, the Moose Bay portage would be 
reopened. Snowmobile clubs would develop and maintain that section of the Ranta Bay trail/portage 
outside the park. 


The Mukooda Lake snowmobile portage would be rerouted along the winter truck route. The portage 
would be redesigned to make it safer for motorized users and to minimize impacts to cultural 
resources. Only trucks with a permit would be allowed to use the truck route. Truck permits would be 
issued later in the winter after the main snowmobile season. The permits would be only for non- 
recreational use. Permits would be required no sooner than the winter of 2001-2. 
Special Use Zone. The special use zone would be continued, and special events — such as sports, 
pageants, regattas, public spectator attractions, entertainment, ceremonies, and encampments —- would 
be permitted by the superintendent when (1) there was a meaningful association between the park area 
and the event, and (2) the event would contribute to visitor understanding of the significance of the 
park area. However, a permit must be denied if the event would 

* impair park resources 

* create an unsafe or unhealthful environment for other visitors or employees 

¢ be contrary to the purposes for which the park was established 


* of unreasonably interfere with the atmosphere of peace and tranquillity, or the natural 
soundscape maintained in wilderness and natural, historic, or commemorative locations within 
concessioner or contractor operations or services; or other existing, appropriate park uses 

Snowmobile radar runs would not be permitted in the special use zone. 

for the material or financial benefit of organizers or participants; or would be commercial in nature; or 
that would demand in-park advertising or publicity; or for which a separate public admission fee 
would be charged. However, park buildings or specially 4esignated locations that are suitable and 
appropriate might be made available for private, “by-invitation-only” events. Admission fees for, or 
any other monies associated with, the by-invitation-only event, could not be collected by the permittee 


on park premises. Large-scale events would be managed utilizing the National Incident Management 
System (NIMS). 


No- Wake Water Area 
No areas for no-wake boating would be established. 
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Noumeotorized Use Area 


As described for alternative |, integrated motorized and nonmotorized summer and winter use would 
continue to be allowed on Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda 
Lakes. Only nonmotorized uses would be allowed on all other interior lakes. 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Developed Area 


Visiter Centers. Year-round operations would be continued at the Rainy Lake visitor center. At the 
Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers, hours and seasons of operation would be expanded or 
maintained, based on demand. At Crane Lake the National Park Service would cooperate with other 
agencies in developing a multi-agency year-round visitor center, whose hours and seasons of operation 
would be determined by demand. 


The expansion of visitor centers would be minimized, and all existing centers, along with the Kettle 
Falls facility, would be maintained. Outdoor exhibits and seasonal facilities would be developed, but 
the intent would be to minimize disturbance to resources while providing greater visitor interpretation. 
Visitor facilities would be sustainable and durable. 


Parking. As described for alternative 1, the expansion of parking lots would be minimized in the park. 
Park staff would work with partners to provide additional parking and shuttle services outside the 
park. At the Rainy Lake visitor center parking issues such as short- and long-term parking, and the 
need for an overflow lot would be addressed. 


Boat Launches. Launch areas for nonmotorized users would be developed at ail visitor centers. 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Access. Bike lanes or separate paths would be developed along entrance 
roads to the park's visitor centers. Park staff would pursue the development of trail connections or 
linkages to existing lanes/paths outside the park. An additional shoulder would be needed in some 
areas to provide for safe routes. 


The National Park Service would work with partners to connect the bicycle trail portions of the 
Kabetogama—Ash River trail system to area bike paths. 


Overnight Facilities. As described for alternative |, no tent or houseboat sites would be provided in 
areas where there is high visitor traffic (i.e., no group tent sites at visitor centers or within 
the Kettle Falls Historic District). 


Lake -ountry Area 

Day and Overnight Use Sites. In order to provide a less crowded and more secluded camping 
experience for many visitors, fewer developed sites would be provided than those proposed in the 
1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Pian. Between 280 and 320 developed sites 
would be planned for (including existing and new sites), compared to about 400 sites under alternative 
1. To determine the number of developed sites, a monitoring system would be established to collect 
data regarding the visitor experience (crowdedness, site locations, distances between sites, etc.) and 
needs, and the Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan would be revised. All new tent, ' 
day use, and houseboat sites would have to meet the site selection cnitena outlined in the Lakecountry 
and Backcountry Site Management Plan (e.g., \atrine potential, island size, and no critical resource 
conflicts). The site selection criteria in the Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan 
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would continue to be used. Proposed sites in that plan that would not be developed include those that 
did not meet the site selection criteria or those that would create a higher density than that established 
for lakecountry subareas under this alternative. Sites that were not identified in the Lakecountry and 
Backcountry Site Management Plan could be developed if they met the site selection and subarea 
density criteria. Compared to alternative 1, most of the lakecountry area site development would be 
moderate or low density (see “Density of Use” below). Day use and overnight sites would be 
developed as allowed by funding. Generally S—10 sites per year would be built. 


The highest priority would be to develop day use sites. These sites would include standard day use 
sites, while others would be visitor destinations, defined as special interpreted natural and cultural 
resource destination areas. Visitor destinations would have some degree of facilities. 


To preserve the quality of the experience for visitors and to manage resource disturbance, the maxi- 
mum party size at individual tent sites in the lakecountry would be 9 people at small sites and 18 
people at large sites, with a maximum of 30 people at group sites (see table 3). To provide for 
houseboat groups that desire to be together, houseboat sites could accommodate up to two houseboats 
per site with 12 people maximum per boat. Use limits would be strictly enforced. 


TABLE 3: TYPES AND CAPACITY OF DAY AND OVERNIGHT SITES, MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


os 
—— : 
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Density of Use. As described on page 1-38, the lakecountry ara would be divided into three subareas. 
The subareas would range from high to low density and would define the number of day and overnight 
sites within a 1/2-mile radius. The subareas were generated based on existing density of use, natural 
and cultural resource conditions, relationship to development, and the desire to provide areas with a 
range of densities. Most of the lakecountry shoreline would be designated as moderate density. The 
amount of each subarea within the lakecountry area would be as follows: 


subarea | (high density: three or more sites within a 1/2-mile radius) -— about | 30 miles 

subarea 2 (moderate density: fewer than three sites within a 1/2-mile radius) — about 280 
mules 

subarea 3 (low density: a maximum of one site per 1/2-mile radius) — about 240 miles 


Site Condition Assessment. Pre-park campsites would be examined to ensure th. they met the cn- 
teria in the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Pian as weli as the new subarea 
densities. Sites that did not meet the criteria or densities would be restored to reverse resource damage, 
rehabilitated with proper facilities, or closed if necessary. If as a result of the comprehensive monitor- 
ing system the use of undeveloped sites was discontinued, then excessively damaged sites would be 
restored to natural conditions (see “Overnight Use at Undeveloped Sites” below). 


Day Use. Day use would be allowed at developed tent sites until 2 P.M. Day use would not be allowed 
to have fires, would only be permitted at developed sites. Day use without fires would be allowed at 
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Backcountry Trail Aree 


Hiking. Skiing. and Snowshoring Trews 40 oc hed for aermat er CheMOng Mae ame wre” 
trails for nommotonzcd uses would be retasmed The followeng warmer hebamg trash etch weer 
shown in the 1992 Widernes: Rec ommendanon would he Comaracted 


Kettle Falls to Beast Lake on the Kabetogame Peninsis 

Jorgens Lake to Lathe Shoepack Lake on the Katetogarme Penemeais 
Loop trail ncar Lost Bay on Kabctogame Lake 

Mukooda | ake to King Wilharms Narrows aca Sand Pour Lake 
Drywerd Island (Ramy Lake) loop trai! 


In cooperanon with partncrs. a mamniand Kabetogame to Ash River trai! syiem wowld be devetaped 
for nonmotonzed. summe: and winter usc Th tral would be umade and outude thre part 
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threatened of endangered species would be avosded. manumuzed. of otherwise mstigated. Formal 
consultanon under section 7 of the Endangered Species Act would be unstated if an acon maght 
adversely affect such a specees. 


For all propects. surveys for federally sted. proposed. or candsdate threatened or endangered plant 
specees and other state rarc of senustive specees would be conducted More mtensive surveys would be 
conducted rf sumelar habstats were found m a propect area The mien would be to manage sensative 
phamt specees a the populaton level that would ensure ts servival wothen the part Any sensative 
pares descovered m progect arcas would be protected from human-caused disturbance and the propect 
would be redesgned to avoed darect umpacts on plants and thee specifi habetat if possible Formal 
comsulitapoe wowkd be mmenased under secon 7 of the Endangered Spececs Act of am acton muaght 
advervety affect 2 ined of proposed spececs 


(der alernanwe > che mamagemes: of sowthers wramsctromal boreal forests that are Crmmal to oO 
Sytem restoramoe eomld be coptmured bet dofferens from che moxdefeed proposed actor dex mecm 
worms he taeed nace acavehy om cmhamcmg forew comdepcm mot om hemefamg srimor wer and 
ctpowmmen: A: the modefied proposed actor the part eowkd deectop arg to whortes the tome for 
formes, to reattae the (teracterrtacs amd processes found mm mastere forests 
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As Gourvted @ aiermatree | part cet! would commmmer to agement) ceabuaee peeserve peoent and 
veare onformamnce shoe all pe of Cemeral roscoe) Caress perteerteg ecwkd be Comtamerd and 
adem partnering ecekd be perverd ( wltere crecucce mamageemenn under aterm > ecwdd 
facet were om reemarcd amd om the perserwatsoe of resources thes om oxmhang wees acoeuuhir to the 
Peatebe, 


Ay the moadefeed propoed atom Cultare cocemrces ecmid te peoencted throwg? 2 forma 
mmonmorweg and pecerctince program amd greancr pulttx eG moe effort) 


Acuom reigied to ctimograpia rescwrors eowkd te the seme as thowe Grucrited © aiernayr | and 
the woxtefied proposed acon Natrwe Amencens Rew ommortam Culteral Commectsces eutt the part 
and programs ewth Natrwe Amencam to dacument thew ose of rrecwroes ws the part eoeld te 
commumued Part aafl eould wei greater: volvement eth Native Amerncam o@ the resecrch planmeng 
manage men and weerpretavoe of ctheographa rescwrics Netw Amerncan sae: would oc protected 
The part would work ewth ara Native Amencan band) to determene appropriate methods for the 
weatmen and mterpretaion of ctheo - fix resources 
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CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


The management of the Elisworth Rock Garden would focus on the preservation and protection of 
were removed, except in specific cases. and landscape features (such as earthen embankments) would 
be protected at ail histonc archeologscal sites with integrity. 


As described for the modified proposed acuon. treatment recommendations for landscapes at Ash 
River would be umplemented. Treatmen: plans would be developed and impiemented for other 
petenual cultural landscapes u: the park such as Horst Bay. Rasmy Lake City. and the Kabetogama 
anger Stapon Histon Destnct Re ommendanons m the histonc waterway study would be 
_nder.cen Rums would be actively managed through vegetaon contro! to slow thew decline 











A grater emphases would be placed on research as opposed to the inventory and evaluation of re- 
sources w developed areas Al! sates would be monstored and protected. and more aggressive steps 
would be takes to stabelze all mtaci sates threatened euth crowon A vegetanon management program 
would be umnplemented to preserve aboveground resources af hestorx archeological sutes 


Under thes alternative more plrysacal evidemce representative of the bong penod of human reiatonshap 
wth the cowwoermen woubd be preserved than ender the othe: alternatives Thess would result on the 
peeserwemoe of as many hestork properties as poussbée (a mune of 2! properics wath mmitapic 
ructures of more thas TOS of the park : propertes ciegubie for the Namomal Regrster of Hetorx 
Places) A greamer warty of partmervheps and alternatives for uses wowkd be comadered Propernes 
sent weatmers eowkd be statehard amd protected unt! fumdang bec seme 2 aslabie for treatment 


As @ aimernseve | he use of Semtorx properties for pert operapoes and macrpertapon would Ccommmuc 


COLLECTIONS 


As @recmited for the modhied proposed actos. obyects. specemens. and records would Comtmur to be 
collected. recorded. amd safety bowned The cofiecnoe weowhd be reguiarty mosntasned and receive 7 
COmNErvEteon (eatmen amd greater aco|ess to he collectors wowkd be proweded 


PUBLAC ACCESS 


As described for the modefeed proposed acton. peta acoess to a broader cange of cultural resources 
would be crocwraged ewth desmmstor wees schected on the abeiety of resowrces to withmand mxcreased 
ese. he codtaral theme repeesemerd. and the commecvon to Compeliag mterpretrve stones The eve! of 
developenemt would be Commmenseratc evth the goals for the mamagement area os bacated in. and ali 
other Caltural resources wowkd be protected 
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Alternanve 2. Resource Protecnon, Partmershaps, Balanced Uses 





VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 4 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Overnight Permit System. A reservation system with fees would be implemented for all overnight 
use, and all teni and houseboat sites would require reservations. 


Eatry/User Fees. Under alternative 2 user fees, such as an annual pass, day pass, or parking fee, 
would be instituted. Based on the current NPS fee-demonsiration program, Voyageurs National Park 
would retain 80% of collected fees for operations. 


Visiter Experience and Resource Monitoring. As descnbed for the modified proposed action, park 
staff would establish a summer/winter use and resource monitonng system, including indicators and 
standards for key park resource conditions and visitor expenences. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Integrated Use Area | Motorized and Noamotorized Uses) 


Integrated Use. As descmbed for alternative | and the modified proposed action. ~ear-round 
motonzed uses (watercraft, pnvate fixed-wing aircraft, and snowmobties) and nonmotonzed uses 
would continue to be allowed on the park's four major lakes. However, under this alternativc 
motonzed use on umtenor lakes during the summer would only be allowed on Mukooda Lake Dunag 
the winter motonzed uses would contiuc to be allowed on the Chaim of Lakes trail and Mukooda 
Lake. as well 2s the major lake surfaces. 


Overnight Houseboat Use. Through 2 permut system a otal of SO overnight houseboats per basin 
would be allowed -— 40 commercial houseboats and 10 pnvate houseboats. for a park total of 100. 


Lamated concessions contracts would be established with the four ¢x:sting commercial houseboat 
compaues Sanstation comphance certificates for blackwater contamment would be required for ail 
howsebosts un park waters (the same as the modzfied proposed action) 


Fined-Wing Aircrafi, Commercial fixed-wing aircraft use “ould be discontinued in the park. Private 
fixed-wing asrcraft use would continue on the park's four rayor lakes. but 1 would be prohsbsted on ail 
menor lakes crcept Mukooda 


Boats on interior Lakes. To further protect resources. the National Park Service would not provide 
boats on menor lakes 


Saewmobdile Trails and Safety Portages / V chicular Access. As described for the modified proposed 
action, the Moose Bay snowmobile portage would be replaced with a portage at Ranta Bay However. 
if thes option was not viable for unseen reasons or if the Ranta Bay trail had to be closed m the future. 
the Moose Bay portage would be reopened Snowmobile clubs would develop and maintain the 
secnon of the Ramta Bay tras\/portage that 1s outsade of the park. 


Also as described for the modified proposed action. the Mukocda snowmobile portage would t - 
routed along the winter truck route The portage would be redesigned to make it safer for moionzed 
users and to maninmze wnpacts to cultural resources Only trucks with nonrecreational use permuts 
would be allowed to use the truck route. permits would be required no sooner than winter 2001--2. 


Special ''se Zone. The special use zone described mm alternative | would de discontinucd. 
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Cytaprer 2: ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 





No- Wake Water Areas 


Under this alternative no-wake boating areas, both nonmotonzed and motorized, would be designated 
in specific bays on the four major lakes to provide a quieter, more natural experience. 


Neamotorized Use Area 


Interter Lakes. During the summer all intenor lakes except Mukooda would be designated as 
nonmotorized use areas. During the winter all interior lakes except the Chain of Lakes trail and 
Mukooda Lake would be designated as nonmotonzed use areas. 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Developed Area 


Visiter Centers. Year-round operations would be provided ai all visitor centers (Rainy Lake, Ash 
River, and Kabrtogama Lake) A year-round, multi-agency visitor center would be developed at Crane 
Lake. the samy: as the modified proposed action. 


Also as descritted for the modified proposed action, the expansion of visitor centers would be 
munimmzed, and no additional facilities would be provided at Kettle Falis. Outdoor exhibits and 
temporary facilities such as a boat classroom would be developed. but the intent would be to manumuze 
disturbance to resources. 


Parking. As in the modified proposed action. the expansion of parking lots would be minimized in the 
park. At the Rainy Lake visitor center parking problems (such as short- and long-term use. and an 
overflow lot) would be addressed, and staff would work with partners to provide additional parking 
and shuttle services outside the park. 

Beat Launches. Launch areas would be developed at all visitor centers for nonmotonzed boats (the 
same as the modified proposed action) 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Access. Signed bike routes would be provided to the Ash River and Rainy 
Lake visitor centers, but bicyclists and pedestrians would continue to share existing entrance roads. 
with no special lanes. 

As described for the a0» .<d proposed action, the National Park Service would work with partners to 
connect the bicycle trail pornons of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail to area bike paths. 


Overnight Facilities. No additonal overmght facilites would be provided in developed areas (the 
same as alternative | and the modified proposed action) 








Lekecountry Area 


Way and Overnight Use Sites. To provide a generally less crowded visitor expenence, between 250 
and .75 developed sites would be planned for under this alternative (including existing and new sites). 
compared to about 400 sites urder alternative | or 280-320 under the modified proposed action. 
Overnight use would be regulated through a permut/reservation system. As described for the modified 
proposed action, the final sumber of developed sites would be determined through findings of a 
would have to meet the development cntena outlined in the !1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site 
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Alternative 2. Resource Protecnon, Partmershups, Balanced Uses 





Management Pian, with more spacing between sites to meet the density criteria of the lakecountry 
subareas and to improve the visitor experience. 


To preserve the quality of the expenence for visitors and to munimize resource disturbance, the maxi- 
mum party size permitted at each type of site would be based on the capacity of the site’s facilities. 
Lakecountry sites would accommodate 9 people at smal] sites and 18 people at large sites (see table 4). 
These party size limits would be strictly enforced ar:.; would be the same as all alternatives, except no 
group campsites would be provided. 


TABLE 4: TYPES AND CAPACITY OF DAY AND OVERNIGHT SITES, AL TERNATIVE 2 
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Density of Use. The lakecountry shoreline subareas and overall density distnbution in this alternative 
would be the same as the modified proposed action. 
subarea | (high density three or more sites within a 42-mule radrus) — about | 30 miles 
subarea 2 (moderate density fewer than three sites within a “mule radius) — about 280 mies 
subarea 3 (low density a maximum of one site per Y2-mule radius) —— about 240 mules 


Site Condition Assessment. As described in the modified proposed action. pre-park campsites would 
be examuned to ensure that they met the critena im the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site 
Management Pian and were located in conformance with new subarea densities The Lakecountry and 


Backcountry Site Management Plan would be revised. Excessively damaged developed sites would be 
closed if they could not be rehabilitated for continued use Undeveloped sites would be restored, as 


necessary, to reverse resource damage. 


Day Use. Day use would not be allowed at developed overnight sites. Day use, with visztors being able 
to have fires, would only be allowed at designated day use sites Day use without fires could occur vf 
undeveloped sites unless an area was Closed for resource protection or visitor safety. 


Overnight Use at Undeveloy ed Sites. Overmght use would only be allowed at developed sv’ts and 

would be regulated thecug? the permut/reservation system. Site-specific reservations would ve 

designated 

Fires and Firewood. Fis would only be allowed in metal fire mngs at developed sites. Campstove 

use would be encouraged through educational programs. Firewood gathenng in the park would be 
hibited 

Visitor Destination Sites. Similar to the modified proposed action, visitor destination sites would be 

developed to provide a range of expenences at sites that best exemplify the park's natural and cultural 


significance, and to promote visitor understanding and appreciation of the park. However, under this 
alternative only |}O-15 sites would be developed. 
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Also as described for the modified proposed action, these sites would have imterpretanon and facilites 
at remote and dispersed locations tailored to ensure sensitive site management. implementation plans 
for each site would be developed. and careful site monitoring would occur. 


Beckcountry Trail Area 


Hiking, Skiing, and Snowshoeing Trails. As descnbed for alternative |. current summer and winter 
trails for nonmotorized use would be retained. No new trails as shown in the 1992 Wilderness 
Recommendation would be developed. 


As described for the modified proposed action. a mainiand Kabetogama to Ash River trail system 
would be developed both inside and outside the park for nonmotonzed summer and winter use The 
trail would be developed in cooperation with partners. and park staff would use noamotonzed 
groomung in the winter to maintain the trail. 


Hut-to-Hut System. As described for alternative | and the modified proposed action. no provisions 
would be made for a winter hut-to-hut system im the park 


Primitive Area 


Camping. To ensure the maximum preservation of park resources. no at-large sumer Camping 
would be allowed in primutive areas 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 
PARK WIDE MANAGEMENT 


interpretive Pregrams. As descnbed for the modified proposed action. there would be an mmcreased 
emphasis on visitor information, onentaton, and interpretive services A comprehensive imterpreti ve 
plan would be developed to guide the development of programs and services Interpretive programs 
would provide a umely response to cntical resource and visitor use issues. 


interpretive Publications aad Projects. ©.s described for the modified proposed action. the backlog 
of visitor onentation. information. and safety messages would be addressed 


Educational and Outreach Prov. ams. Educ ational programs would be expanded. as described for 
the modified proposed action Current liruted opportunites within the park would be expanded 
Educational outreach opportunities would be expanded through new communrcation technologres to 
classrooms outside the loca! area 


Visiter Safety and Contact. As descnbed for the modified proposed action. staffing would be added 
for more visitor Comtact. resource protection, and emergency response capabality im the lakecountry 
and developed areas. Safety enforcement activities (¢ g . boating safety. snowmobile speed. operating 
and IBP comphance). as wel! as safety owtreach programs for vistors, would be mcreased Existing 
visitor safety plans would be reevaluated. needs determined. and plans implemented 


Also as dexcribed for the proposed plan. staffing levels for emergency responses would be increased 
(based on the 1995 Law Enforcement Needs Assessment) Emergency communications with service 
providers would be impvoved by using up-to-date non ficaticn systerrs. increasing monitoring. and 
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Ceacesesons and Visiter Services. Boat tours and the Kettle Fails concession would be retauned. but 
the Mukooda Lake boat rentals would be cinmsnated 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Motorised Use Area 


As descnited for the modified proposed action. interpretive programs would be expanded to include 
maps. brochurzs. anJj other matenals to show visitors the histone voyageurs routes. geologsc 
resources. wildhfe. and othe: histonc areas of these waterways 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Deveteped Area 


As described for the modified proposed acthon. an educational insntute for diversified educ ational 
opportunines would be developed in partnership with other entities 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
PaRK WWE MANAGEMENT 


Maintenance Program. A comprehens: ve preventive mauntenance program would be developed anc 
umplemented. as described for the modified proposed action 


Staffing. Like the modified proposed action. staffing for resource preservation. visitor services. visitor 
and employee safety and partnerships would be increased as funding allowed 


Vebunteers. Reliance on volunteers for tase operations would & reduced. volunteers would be used 
to supplement operations and staffing (the same as the modified proposed action) 


Partnerships. The following actons would be the same as those desombed for the modified proposed 
acton 


* Relaionsheps with surrounding publ land protection and recreaton agencies would be 
strengthened to enhance preservation 2m and around the park and to provide visitor facilites not 
appropriate im the park (such as a large group and RV campground) Relatvonships with 
surrounding prnvate landowners and communities would also be strengthened to help provide 
needed visitor services. part-related education. and resource protection 


* The National Park Service would work more closely with the Minnesota Department of Natu . 
Resources. the U S Forest Service. the Ontano Mimestry of Natural Resources. and other agen- 
cies to develop cooperative and unified ecosystem approaches to both fishenes and wildlife 
management Efforts would be made to restore natural fishertes and to work toward the 
reestablishment of nanve wildhfe species through uni ed management programs A fishenes 
management plan would be developed. as descnbed for the modified proposed action. with a 
focus on managing sportfishing and develop, strategres that emphasize the inaintenance and 
re-establishment of native. self-sustaming fish populations 


* Partnersheps with educational. imststutional. or private entiies would be actively pursued to 
ensure the preservation and mamienance of cultural resources im the park 
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¢ Cooperating agencies that provide visitor safety serviccs m conjunction with the National Park 
Service would be actively supported, and park staff would continue to pursue and maintain 
memorandums of understanding with them. 






LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Developed Area 


Operations and Maintenance Facilities. The following actions would be the same as the modified 
proposed action: 
e Park operations and maintenance facilities in the Rainy Lake district would remain, with 
manimal expansion (Iso the same as alternative 1). 
¢ The development plan for Kettle Falls would be revised to include a workstation for park staff. 


e¢ A development plan would be prepared for Namakan district operations. 

¢ The Ash River operations area would remain as the maintenance operations hub for the park, 

¢ Offfices for ranger operations, interpretation, and other uses would be expanded in the 

area were moved to the Ash River operations area. 

e At Crane Lake a satellite operations and maintenance facility would be provided in conjunction 
Park Housing. Existing housing for NPS employees would be retained, but no new housing would be 
constructed in the park (the same as alternative | and the modified proposed action). As described for 
and organizations outside the park to provide seasonal housing for both park and private resort 
employees. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


estimate for alternative 2 is $10,864,882, the second most expensive of the alternatives. 
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ALTERNATIVE 3: EMPHASIS ON VISITOR EXPERIENCE 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Altemative 3 emphasizes a diversity of opportunities and experiences for visitors. Many of the ideas 
presented in alternative | and 2 are combined to make this alternative. The widest range and largest 
quantity of activities, facilities, and experiences consistent with Voyageurs’ mission, purpose, and 
~\gnificance would be offered. Resource protection to ensure a quality visitor experience would be 
wmphasized. Up to 400 day and overnight sites would be developed (the same as alternative |), all the 
trails proposed in alternative 1 would be developed, and a multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake 
would be provided. This alternative would allow the greatest number of overnight houseboats in the 
park, and all visitor centers would be open year-round (same as alternative 2). Additional actions 
under this alternative include an educational center at one of the visitor centers, two new small 
campgrounds, and a hut-to-hut system for winter use. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Natural resources would continue to be protected in accordance with current plans and NPS policies, 
as described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2; protection efforts would be expanded 
and intensified through research and management. Inventories of natural resources would be 
completed, and a comprehensive inventory, monitoring, and research program would be developed, 
including monitoring of resource impacts related to park use. The ability of staff to provide adequate 
resource protection and to identify trends that need special emphasis would be increased. 


As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, vacated, nonhistoric cabins would be 
removed, with the sites restored to natural conditions; park boundaries would be defined through 
surveys and posted; and resource management plans would be revised as necessary or completed 
(resource management, visitor experience and resource protection, research, fisheries, water resources, 
inventory and monitoring, fire management, lakecountry and backcountry site management, and land 
protection). 


WETLANDS 


Wetlands would be identified and delineated, and restoration would be considered for damaged or 
degraded wetlands; adverse impacts would be avoided or mitigated (the same as the other alterna- 
tives). 


THREATENED OR ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Also as described for the other alternatives, threatened or endangered wildlife species, or designated 
critical habitat for them, would be determined with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Minnesota Department of Natural Resources for areas that could be affected by construction, visitor 
use, or restoration activities. Any potential adverse impacts on listed, proposed, or candidate 
threatened or endangered species would be avoided, minimized, or otherwise mitigated. Formal 
consultation under section 7 of the Endangered Species Act would be initiated if an action might 
adversely affect such a species. 
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For all projects, surveys for federally sted, proposed, or candsdate threatened or endangered plant 
species and other state rare or sensitive species would be conducted. More mtensive surveys would be 
conducted if sumilar habaats were found in a project area. The meent would be to manage sensative 
plant spec’e; at the population level that would ensure its survival within the park. Any sensative 
plants discovered im project aseas would be protected from human-caused disturbance, and the project 
would be redesigned to avoid direct impacts on plants and thei specific habsat, if possible. Formal 
consultatica would be initiated under section 7 of the Endangered Species Act if an action might 
adversely affect a listed or proposed species. 





Under alternative 3 the management of southern transitional boreal forests would be given pnority in 
areas where visitor use and enjoymen would be increased, taking steps to shorten the ume for forests 
to reattain the characteristics and processes found in mature forests. Other seconc-growth forest areas 
would be allowed to mature on their own. 


FimE MANAGEMENT 
Natural fire regimes would be reestablished through wildland fire use and prescribed fire only when it 
would not reduce visitor enjoyment or visitor use. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


As described for the other alternatives, park staff would continue to identify. evaluate, preserve, 
protect, and share information about all types of cultural resources. Under this alternative a greater 
emphasis would be placed on interpreting cultural resources and making a greater number of sites 
more accessible to the public. 












Americans to document their historic and contemporary uses of resources in the park would be 
continued. Native American sites would be protected. The park would work with area Native 
sanasiean bande to : : hods of and i con'of etl hi 
resources. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Under this alternative Elisworth Rock Garden would be fully restored. As described for the modified 
proposed action and alternative 2, the park would retain evidence of habitation when buildings were 
removed, except in specific cases; and landscape features (such as earthen embankments) would be 
protected at selected historic archeological sites. Treatment recommendations for landscapes at Ash 
River would be implemented; recommendations of the historic waterway study would be undertaken. 
A selected number of ruins would be actively managed through vegetation control to slow their 
decline. Treatment plans for other potential cultural landscapes would focus on visitor experiences. 
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As m all the other alternatives, including the modsfied proposed action, the mmtegsity of mtact 
ascheological sites, as identified in the Cultural Resources Manay,:ment Plan and future mversones, 
would be mamtamed. Inventones and evaluanons would conumuc im relation to archeological 
resources. and efforts would be made to prevent further darnage to sites. Damage to aboveground 
resources would be prevented, and impacts to ascheologscal resources would be manumuzed. Some 
archeological sites could be developed for visitor access and imterpretation. 





As in alternative |, recommendations m the 1990 Historic Structures Management Plan would be 
followed which would resuk in the preservation of 21 properties with muluple structures (70% of the 
park's properties eligible for listing on the National Register of Histonc Places). Uses for historic 

ses would focus on their development as visitor destinations. Properties awaiting treatment 
would be suabilized and protected until funding became available for treatment. At least one property 
that best represents each of the park's cultural themes would be retained. 











COLLECTIONS 


Collection guidelines would be broadened to include objects and specimens of regional significance. 
As in the modified proposed action, collections would be regularly maintained, and access would be 
provided to the collections storage facility on a scheduled basis, as well as through onsite and offsiie 


exhibits, the Internet, and publications. 


PUBLIC ACCESS 


As described in the modified proposed action and alternative 2, public access to a broader range of 
cultural resources would be encouraged; destination sites would be selected on the ability of resources 
to withstand increased use, the cultural theme represented, and the connection to compelling 
interpretive stories. The level of development would be commensurate with the goals for the 
management area it is located in, and all other cultural resources would be protected. 


In addition, under this alternative all cultural resources identified as visitor destinations would be fully 
accessible to the public. 

VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 

PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Entry/User Fees. A feasibility study for an entry/user fee system would be completed. If needed to 
offset costs of park operations, the most feasible system would be implemented. 


Overnight Permit System. A reservation system with fees would be established for all overnight use. 
Some sites would be available on a first-come, first-served basis, but a fee would still be required. 
Houseboat users would be required to have a permit and to pay a fee, but they would not have to make 
reservations. Specific houseboat sites could not be reserved, yet areas would be defined. 
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Visiter Experience and Reseurce Menitering. As described for the modified proposed action and 
alternative 2, park staff would establish a summert/winter use and resource monitoring system, 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 
integrated Use Area (Motorized and Neamotorizsed Uses) 


imtegrated Use. As describec! for alternative | and the modified proposed action, motorized uses 
(watercrafi, private fixed-wing aircraft, and snowmobiles) and nonmotorized uses would continue to 
be allowed on the four major lakes and on the designated seven internor lakes (Locator, War Club, 
Quill, Losen, Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda). Nonmotonzed use would continue on all interior 
lakes. 


Overnight Heusebeat Use. Through a permut system that would go into effect shortly after the gen- 
eral management plan was approved, a total of 70 overmght houseboats per basin would be allowed — 
60 commercial houseboats and 10 private houseboats, for a park total of 140. As described for the 
modified proposed action and alternative 2, sanitation compliance certificates for blackwater 
containment would be required for all houseboats in park waters. Concession contracts would be 
established. 


Fised-Wing Aircraft. As described for alternative |, the commercial fixed-wing aircraft shuttle to 
the Kettle Falls Hotel could be reestablished. In addition, under alternative 3 commercial fixed-wing 
aircraft use would be expanded through limyted concession contracts that would allow use on 
Kabetogama Lake near the community of Kabetogama. Private fixed-wing aircraft use would continue 
on the four major lakes and the seven designated interior lakes. 


Beats on Interior Lakes. The National Park Service wou!d continue to provide boats on interior lakes 
for visitors to use, but user fees or management by a concessioner would be considered. 


Snowmobile Trails and Safety Portages / Vehicular Access. As described for the modified proposed 
action and alternative 2, the Moose Bay snowmobile portage would be replaced with one at Ranta 
Bay. However, the Moose Bay portage would be reopened if either the Ranta Bay route was not viable 
or if it had to be closed in the future. Snowmobile clubs would develop and maintain the section of the 
Ranta Bay trail/portage that is outside the park. 

Also, as described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, the Mukooda Lake snowmobile 
trail would be rerouted along the winter truck portage. The portage/trail would be redesigned to be 
safer for motorized users and to minimize impacts to cultural resources. Trucks would be required to 
have park permits to use the portage. 


Special Use Zone. As described for alternative 1 and the modified proposed action, the special use 
zone would continue to be used for intensive spectator-related recreational activities and other 
activities directly associated with the Kabetogama resort community. All specialized evenis would 
require a special use permit. 
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Alternative 3: Emphasis on Visutor Experience and Oppornmities 





Noamotorized Use Area 


-< Interier Lakes. As described for alternative | and the modified proposed action, nonmotorized use 
. would be allowed on ail interior lakes. In addition, summer and winter motorized use would also be 
J continued on Locator, War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, Little Trout, and Mukooda Lakes. 


' 3 Developed Area 


Visitor Centers. As described for alternative 2, year-round operations would be provided at all visitor 

_ centers (Rainy Lake, Ash River, and Kabetogama Lake). 
As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, the National Park Service would 
cooperate with other entities in developing a multi-agency, year-round visitor center at Crane Lake. 
Development plans would be prepared for both the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers. 
At Ash River the plan would consider establishing an environmental education facility, an outdoor 
amphitheater, and exterior interpretive space. At the Kabetogama Lake visitor center the plan would 
look at the use of historic structures or other means to meet additional space needs for interpretation 
and rangers. 
| Parking. As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, parking lot expansion 
d would be minimized in the park. Additional parking and shuttle services outside the park would be 

provided in cooperation with partners. 

Boat Launches. As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, launch areas would 

be developed at all visitor centers for nonmotorized boats. 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Access. As described for the modified proposed action, bike lanes or paths 
would be developed along the entrance roads to Ash River and Rainy Lake visitor centers. Park staff 
would pursue the development of trail connections or linkages to existing lanes/paths outside the park. 
. As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, the National Park Service would 
~~. work with partners to connect the bicycle trail portions of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail to area bike 
= paths. 


ry Overnight Facilities. Under alternative 3 one additional small campground would be constructed at 
Kettle Falls as a concession operation. Also, a campground would be developed at Sullivan Bay. 





Lakecountry Area 


Day and Overnight Use Sites. Under alternative 3 about 400 day and overnight sites would be 
planned for (including existing and new), based on the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site 





_. Management Plan (see table 5). As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, the 
final number of developed sites would be determined through a monitoring system established to 
-% collect data regarding visitor experience and needs. The Lakecountry and Backcountry Site 
— Management Plan would be revised. All new tent, day use, and houseboat sites would have to meet 
<= the development criteria outlined in the 1988 plan, with an emphasis on more spacing between sites to 
ed ensure privacy. Maximum party sizes permitted at each type of site in the lakecountry, ranging from 9 
to 72 people, would be enforced. 
I 
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TABLE 5: TYPES AND CAPACITY OF DAY OF OVERNIGHT SITES, ALTERNATIVE 3 
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Density of Use. The lakecountry subareas and density distribution would be the same as alternative |: 
subarea | (high density: three or more sites within a 42-mile radius) — about 270 miles 
subarea 2 (moderate density: fewer than three sites within 2 ¥2-mile radius) — about 145 miles 
subarea 3 (low density: a maximum of one site per 4-muile radius) — about 240 miles 


Site Condition Assessment. Through a comprehensive monitoring program, pre-park campsites 
would be examined to ensure that they met the criteria in the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site 
Management Plan and new subarea densities. If necessary, sites would be closed and restored to 
reverse resource damage. Undeveloped sites would not be restored. 


Day Use. As described for alternative 2, day use with visitors being able to have fires would only be 
allowed at developed day use sites. Day use without fires could occur at undeveloped sites unless an 
area was closes for resource protection or visitor safety. Day use would not be allowed at overnight 
sites. 





















































Overnight Use at Undeveloped Sites. No tent camping would be allowed at undeveloped sites; 
however, houseboaters could moor at developed or undeveloped sites for the night as long as they 
were 200 yards from developed tent and houseboat sites and % mile from park developed areas. 


Fires and Firewood. All open fires would have to be in metal fire rings (the same as the modified 
proposed action and alteruative 2). Visitors could gather dead and down firewood except where 
prohibited (the same as alternative |). The use of campstoves would be encouraged through 
educational programs (the same as the modified proposed action). 


Visitor Destination Sites. As described for the modified proposed action, between 15 and 25 visitor 
destination sites would be developed at places that best exemplify the park’s natural and cultural 
significance in order to promote visitor understanding and appreciation of the park. Some historic 
structures would be restored, but they would not be interpreted or open to the public due to resource 
sensitivity or because other sites would be better able to represent a particular theme. 





Backcountry Trail Area 

Hiking, Skiing, and Snowshoeing Trails. As described for alternative |, current summer and winter 
trails for nonmotorized use would be retained. Summer hiking trails that were shown in the proposed 

Wilderness Recommendation would be constructed, as funding and staffing allowed. ) 
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As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, a mainland Kabetogama to Ash River 
trail system for nonmotorized summer and winter use would be developed both inside and outside the 
park in cooperation with partners. Park staff would use nonmotorized grooming in the winter to 
maintain the trail. 


As described for the modified proposed action, the feasibility of extending the Kabetogama to Ash 
River trail to Crane Lake would be studied in cooperation with partners. If the extension proved 
feasible, it would be developed as a cooperative effort. 


Hut-to-Hut System. Under this alternative a winter hut-to-hut system would be developed along the 
proposed Kabetogama—Ash River trail for snow shoers and cross-country skiers. A hut-to-hut system 
would also be established along snowmobile trails for snowmobilers. Huts in the park would be 
removed each spring. In partnership with other entities, the park staff would encourage the 
development of a regional winter hut-to-hut system, with links to the trails and huts in Voyageurs 
National Park. 


Camping. From 5 to 10 additional campsites would be developed along new trails in the backcountry. 





Primitive Area 


Camping. As in the modified proposed action, at-large camping would be permitted throughout the 
park’s primitive areas, with a maximum of six people per site (the same as the modified proposed 
action). Primitive area campers would be required to have a park permit. No fires would be allowed, 
and campers would be expected to follow leave-no-trace practices. 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Interpretive Programs. As described for the modified proposed action, there would be an increased 
emphasis on visitor information, onentation, and interpretive services, and additional staffing would 
be sought for these programs as well as a reservation system. To ensure that visitors had ample 
opportunities to learn about and appreciate the park’s significance, a comprehensive interpretive plan 
would be developed tu guide the expansion of programs and the development of exhibits, displays, 
publications, and other educational tools. Interpretation would focus on themes based on the park’s 
mission, purpose, and significance to a depth not possible under current staffing. Interpretive programs 
and projects would provide a timely response to critical resource and visitor use issues. 

alternative 2, the backlog of visitor orientation, information, and safety messages would be addressed 
through increased staffing and funding of publications. 

Educational and Outreach Prograins. As in the modified proposed action and alternative 2, 
educational programs would be expanded to cover a greater diversity of subjects that would be 
appropriate to a variety of age groups. The current limited opportunities within the park would be 
expanded by developing new curricula beyond the current environmental education boat trips. 
Educational outreach opportunities would primarily be expanded through the use of new 
communications technologies to classrooms outside the local area. 


Visitor Ssfety and Contact. As described for the modified proposed action and aite:aative 2, staffing 
would be added for more visitor contact, resource protection, and emergency response capability in the 
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lakecountry and developed areas. Safety enforcement activities (e.g., boating safety, snowmobile 
speed, operating and IBP compliance), as well as safety outreach programs for visitors, would be 
increased. Existing visitor safety plans would be reevaluated, needs determined, and plans 


implemented. 


Also as described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, staffing levels for emergency 
responses would be increased (based on the 1995 Law Enforcement Needs Assessment). Emergency 
communications with service providers would be improved by using up-to-date notification systems, 
increasing monitoring, and better coordinating activities between agencies. 


Cencessions and Visiter Services. As in alternative |, the current level of concession services (boat 
tours, lodging, feod service, and boat rentais) would be. maintained. In addition, as described for the 
modified proposed action, additional services (such as providing tour boats from other locations, 
firewood, boats on interior lakes, and water taxi service) could be considered. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 


Motorized Use Area 


Interpretive programs would be expanded to include maps, brochures, and other materials to show the 
historic voyageurs’ routes for both motorized and nonmotorized users (the same as the modified 
proposed action and alternative 2). 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Developed Area 


An institute for diversified educational opportunities would be developed in partnership with other 
entities (the same as for the modified proposed action and alternative 2). 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 


Maintenance Program. As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, a 
comprehensive preventive maintenance program would be developed and implemented. 

partnerships would be increased as funding allowed, as described for the modified proposed action and 
alternative 2. 


Volunteers. Reliance on volunteers for base operations would be reduced; volunteers would be used 
to supplement operations and staffing (the same as the modified proposed action and alternative 2). 


Partnerships. The following actions would be the same as those described for the modified proposed 
would be strengthened in order to enhance preservation in and around the park and to provide visitor 
facilities not appropriate in the park (such as a large group and RV campground). Relationships with 
surrounding private landowners and communities would also be strengthened to help provide needed 
visitor services, park-related education, and resource protection. 
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Alernanve 3 Emphasis on Visusor Expernence and Oppornmunes 





Park staff would work more closely with Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and others to 


develop unified fishenes and wildlife management programs. Manage.nent of park lakes would 
continue to focus on sport fishing (same: as alternative |). 


As in the modified proposed action and alternative 2, partnerships with educational, institutional, or 
private entities would be a::tively pursued to ensure the preservation and maintenance of cultural 
resources in the park. 

would be actively supported, and park staff would coziunue to pursue and maintain memoranduins of 
understanding with them. 


LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 


Developed Area 


facilities and park headquarters would be retained, with minimal expansion (the same as alternative |). 


As described for the modified proposed action and alternative 2, the development plan for Kettle Falls 
would be revised to include a workstation for park staff. 


A development plan would be prepared for Namakan district operations. The plan would (1) present 
options for expanded indoor and outdoor space for operations and maintenance at the Ash River 
operation area (expansion within and beyond disturbed area), and (2) determine the most appropriate 
use of the Kabetogama Rarger Station Historic District. 


As in the modified proposed action and alternative 2, a satellite operations and maintenance facility 
would be established in conjunction with the new Crane Lake multi-agency visitor center. 


Park Housing. Existing housing for NPS employees would be retained, and no additional housing 
would be constructed in the park (the same as alternative 1). As described under the modified 
proposed action, some historic cabins could be used for staff/ranger housing, if appropriate. Also, the 
to provide seasonal housing for both park and private resort employees. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


facilities, trails, removal of vacated cabins, studies and plans, programs, and staffing. The cost 
estimate for alternative 3 is $13,560,357, the most expensive of all the alternatives. 
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ENVIRONMENTALLY PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


The envircamentally preferred alternative 1s defined by the Cc uncil on Environmental Quality as the 
alternative that best meets the criteria or object:ves set out in ssction 101 of the National 
Environmental Policy Act. The Council on Eavirocunental Qu ity interprets these criteria as meaning 
the alternative that “causes the least damage to the biological aad physical environment and best 
protects, preserves and enhances historic, cultural and natural resources.” The National Park Service is 
not obliged to select the enviroamentally preferred alternative, but it is required to identify it in the 
eavircamental impact statement. The planning team has identified alternative 2 as environmentally 


preferred. 

Specific actions in thus alternative that are expected to result in benefits for resources relative to the 
other alternatives include the restriction of overnight tent campers to developed sites only, building the 
fewest developed sites of any alternative, and prohibiting motorized use on all interior lakes except 
Mukooda. These actions would help vegetation, wildlife, water quality. air quality, species of special 
concem, soils, and archeological resources. 


Parkwide natural and cultural resource management policies that are part of alternative 2 would also 
result in the greatest benefits of all alternatives to resources in the park. These include policies for 
vegetation and fire management that are geared toward reestablishing natural fire regimes to the 
greatest cxtent possible. Also, alternative 2 would provide for the maximum preservation of historic 
structures, along with a focus on completing cultural landscape descriptions. 


Additional information on the degre2 to which each alternative meets the section 101 criteria is 
available by reading the summary sections titled “Consistency with NEPA Sections 101 and 102(1)” at 
the end of each impact analysis in chapter 4. 
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ACTIONS CONSIDERED BUT REJECTED 


planning team considered, but subsequently rejected becamse of policy, safety, or other restrictions. 


In 1992 a teal of 127,436 acres of lands and waters were recommended to Congress for wilderness 
designation, including 2,442 acres of potential wilderness additions. Areas proposed as wilderness are 
administered according to the Wilderness Act and approved NPS Management Policies 2001 for 
wilderness preservation and management, and they are to be managed for the long-term protection of 
wilderness character and values pending congressional action (NPS 2000, also see page 173). Only 
nonmotorized recreation is permstted within proposed wilderness areas. The proposed wilderness area 
includes the majority of wilderness qualities that make Voyageurs unique in the national park system 
— a land surface shaped by glaciation into an endless system of internal waterways, with « sense of 
vastness that is reinforced by a continuous forest mantle interrupted by bogs, beaver ponds, streams, 
sandy beaches, and rocky cliffs. This primitive landscape offers numerous recreational opportunities 
for backpacking, hiking, canoeing, kayaking, fishing, cross-country skiing, nature study, and 
photography. 

Therefore, some of the actions suggested during the public review cannot be proposed because they 
are in conflict with the National Park Service’s policy on motorized use in recomunended wilderness. 
The rejected actions are as follows: 


¢ using some old trails for snowmobiling 
* reopening roads to interior lakes 
e developing more snowmobile trails, specifically north-south routes across the peninsula 


¢ developing a transpeninsula trail (this trail was evaluated and rejected in 1992 as part of 
wilderness proposal) 









VISITOR FACILITIES 


Certain visitor facilities, although seemingly possible, are not appropriate or are not allowed in 
national parks. 
Construct remote bathroom facilities —- The physical features of a site and the distance re- 
quirement for servicing privies in more remote aicas are limiting factors. The National Park 
Service uses vault toilets to prevent leakage into the park’s lakes. Vault toilets must be located 
within 150 feet from shore in order to be emptied. 


De-:lop summer motorized portage from Black Bay to Kabetogama Lake — This acea is 
mostly wetland and would require significant alterations to the natural environment to 
accommodate a mechanized portage. The mechanized portage at Kettle Falls provides this 
service. 

Develop mountain bike trails in the park — Mountain bike trails are against NPS policy, and 
conflict with wilderness area restrictions. 
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Cisapren 2 ALTERNATIVES, IeCLUDENG THE MODEHED PRoPosEeD ACTION 


Provide boats on wterwor lakes on Mukooda Lake — NPS boats would be in direct 

Rent cabins in the park to visitors — A few people at a scoping meeting suggested that calcns 
acquired by the park be available for rental to visitors. The planning team considered the 
rental of cabins but concluded that the costs of maitaimung seasonal cabins for rental would 
outweigh any potential benefits. Moreover, such rentals mught pose unfair competition to 
resorts and others offering overnight accommodations in the vicinity of the park, one of the 
fundamental assumptions made when the park was created. Finally, the results of the policy 
been difficult for both the Park Service and for those whose property has been acquired. Anv 
indication that some cabins might remain would only serve to raise questions of cquity and 
fairness. 











Voyageurs National Park is the only governmental agency in Minnesota that plows or grooms trails on 

frozen lake surfaces. Winter operations on the park’s lakes are dangerous. The maintenance and patrol 

of the park’s snowmobile trails and Rainy Lake ice road consume all winter operations. The following 
Extend Rainy Lake ice road / construct additional ice roads — The current 7-mile ice road 
routes would require overland portages to avoid unsafe ice areas. Vehicles, other than 
snowmobiles, are not allowed to operate on lands within the park that do not have established 
roads or portages. 


Open all bays to snowmobiling — The temporary bay closures are important to the protection 
of wildlife, and they may need to be continued for quality wildlife management. 


Reopen ski trail at Mukooda — This ski trail was groomed and maintained for a number of 
years, but use was minimal. Park managers decided to close the trail because of the staff time 
required for maintenance and the lack of use. 


Expand ski trails on the Kabetogama Peninsula — Ski trails that are not groomed do not get 
used. Issues of terrain and access make most of the peninsula unfavorable for additional ski 
trails. The park is proposing additional ski trails on the mainland that are accessible by car and 
easy to groom. 


OTHER 

and significance of the park or are against NPS policies. One example is below. 
Hunting — Voyageurs National Park's enabling legislation does not allow hunting, trapping, 
logging, mining, or the use of off-road vehicles in the park. 
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SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVES AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


TABLE 6: SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVES 














e Natural Resource |Continue to manage resources in Expand and intensify natural resource |Same as modified proposed action. §§|Same as modified proposed action. 
Protection accordance with current plans and protection efforts through inventories, 
NPS policies as allowed by staffing research and management. Develop a 
and funding. Where possible, control | comprehensive inventory, monitoring, 
exotic species invasion, remove va- | and research program. 
cated, nonhistoric cabins and restore |Revise, or develop and implement 
sites; and monitor visitor use areas. needed plans (e.g., resource mar- 
Continue to conduct baseline inventory | agement, visitor 
and of park resources protection, research, fisheries, water 
(e.g., wildlife, air quality, and vegeta- | resources, vegetation, primitive area 
tion); provide minimal ecosystem management, disturbed land restora- 
management partnerships. tion, trails, developed site manage- 
Conduct limited monitoring to detect | ment, inventory, and monitoring, 
resource violations and negative use | houseboat management, and land 
trends. protection). 
e Wetiands identify and delineate wetlands, if Same as alternative 1. Same as alternative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
appropriate. Consider restoring 
damaged or degraded wetlands 
Avoid or mitigate adverse impacts. 
e Threatened or First consult with the U.S. Fish and Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
Endangered Wildlife Service informally if any state 
Species or federally listed or proposed threat- 
ened or endangered species is found 
or if designated critical habitat exists 
in areas thet would be affected by 
construction, visitcr use, or restoration 
activities. 
Attempt to avoid, minimize, or other 
wise mitigate any potential adverse 
impacts on state or federally listed or 
proposed or candidate species. ini- 
tiate formal consultation under section 
7 of the Endangered Species Act if an 
action or proposed project might ad- 
versely affect a listed or proposed 
species. 
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Endangered 
Species (cont.) 
































e Forest Manage- _| Allow southem transitional boreal managing southem transi- |Same as modified proposed action Give priority to areas where visitor use 
ment forests to mature without intervention. | tional boreal forest stands that are except base management decisions | and would be increased 
critical to restoration while} more heavily on enhancing forest and take steps to shorten time for 
still ensuring that forests are managed | conditions than on benefiting visitor | forests to reattain the characteristics 
to contribute to visitor use and enjoy- | use and enjoyment. and processes found in mature 
ment of the park. Develop steps to forests. Allow other second-growth 
shorten the time for forests to reattain forest areas to mature on their own. 
the characteristics and processes 
found in mature forests. 
e Fire Management | Continue to implement the existing Revise the Wildland Fire Management |Reestablish natural fire regimes to the |Reestablish natural fire regimes 
Wildland Fire Plan, Pian to support a broader range of re- extent possible through wildiand fire use and pre- 
limitations due to weather | source in- wildland fire use and prescribed fire, | scribed fire only when it would not 
and available Reestablish | cluding restoring fire in forests as a even if it caused temporary incon- reduce visitor enjoyment or visitor use 
natural fire regimes to the greatest ex- | natural ecological process. Reestab- | venience to visitors or temporary 
tent possible without unduly reducing | lish natural fire regimes without unduly| reduction of visitor enjoyment. 
visitation or visitor enjoyment through | reducing visitation or visitor enjoyment 
wildiand fire use and prescribed fire. a 
© Delineation of Park |Do not survey and consistently mark | Define, by surveying and posting, the |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
Boundaries park boundaries due to priorities and | boundaries of the park. 
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e Cultural Resource | Continue to identify, evaluate for signifi-| Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1 except focus Same as altemative 1. 
Protection cance, preserve, protect, and share more on research and preserving 
information about ail types of cultural resources than on making sites 
resources (historic properties and accessible to the public. 
structures, cultural landscapes, arc. 
ecological and ethnographic resources, 
and collections). 
Continue current partnerships and Same as alternative 1. Same as alternative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
pursue additional partnerships for the 
preservation, protection, and use of 
Cultural resources. 
| Protect cultural resources through |Be more proactive in resource man- |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action 
occasional patrols as allowed by agement, particularly by developing except place a greater emphasis on 
funding. and implementing plans. Cultural resources and 
Protect cultural resources through a making more sites accessible to the 
. formal monitoring program and more public. 
focused public education. Concentrate 
preservation on the most significant 
resources, and consider more 
alternatives for resources. 
e Ethnographic Continue to recognize Native Amer- |Same as altemative 1 plus work with §=| Same as altemative 1. Same as alternative 1. 
Resources icans as an important cultural element | Native American bands to seek 
of the park, with opportunities for appropriate methods of interpreting 
visitors to observe, experience, and resources. 
leam about traditional practices. 
Continue research to better understand | Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
the historical occupation and uses of 
the park, as well as ongoing uses, by 
Native Americans. Seek greater 
involvement by Native Americans in 
| Managing ethnographic resources 
Respond to requests from traditionally |Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. Same as alternative 1. 
associated tribes for site access. 
Protect Native American sites by di- |Same as alternative 1. Same as alternative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
verting development, access, and 
from them. 
e Cultural Land- Document all eligible Same as altemative 1. Same as alternative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
scapes Maintain the existing integrity and char- 
acter of cultural landscapes (i.e. 
Kettle Falls, Gold Mine Historic Dis- 
trict, Rainy Lake City, Hoist Bay, and 
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vertemt damage or destruction. 
Protect landscape features (i.e., Same as aitemative 1. Same as aitemative 1. Same as aitemative 1. 
earthen embanianents) at selected 
historic archeological sites through 
control. 
| Partially restore Elsworth Rock Garden | Same as altemative 1. At Ellsworth Rock Garden focus man- | Fully restore Ellsworth Rock Garden. 
as directed by the 1998 “Preservation agement on preserving and protecting 
Treatment Pian” for this area. Retain exdsting features rather than restora- 
evidence of habitation, as feasibie. tion. it 
Complete treatment recommendations | implement treatment recommendations Same as modified proposed action plus | Same as modified proposed action. 
for landscapes at Ash River for landscapes at Ash River. develop and implement treatment 
Cultural landscape reports and site plans for other potential park 
plans for management of| landscapes such as Hoist Bay, Rainy 
landscapes at visitor destinations. Lake City, and the Kabetogama 
Station Historic District. 
Complete historic waterways study implement the historic waterways study '!Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
recommendations to protect and inter- 
pret important fur trade route features. 
Actively manage ruins through Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. 
control. 
e Archeological Maintain the integrity of Same as alternative 1 plus complete a | Emphasize research as opposed to Same as alternative 1. 
Resources sites identified in the Cultura! Re- treatment plan for archeological and evaluation of resources. 
sources Management Pian and in resources. Monitor and protect all sites, and take 
future inventories. Continue to inven- more aggressive steps to stabilize all 
tory and evaluate resources. Work to intact sites threatened with erosion. 
prevent further damage to significant Implement a vegetation management 
sites threatened by erosion. plan to preserve aboveground re- 
sources at historic archeological sites. 
Prevent damage to aboveground re- | Same as alternative 1. Same as alternative 1. Sane as altemative 1. 
sources through vegetation manage- 
ment. Minimize potential impacts to 
archeological resources by avoiding or 
e Historic Properties |Continue to use the 1990 Historic Complete revision of Historic Struc- Preserve more physical evidence of the| Same as alternative 1. 
and Structures Structures Plan to pro- | tures Management Pian. Use criteria | long period of human relationship with 
vide the framework for current such as significance, , condi- | the 
treatment decisions. tion, public interest, capability of the 
park to maintain, potential for reuse or 
continuing use, political considera- 
tions, interpretive potential, and other 
factors to guide treatment decisions. 
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21 properties with mulliple es ahemative 1. 
structures (70% of the park's proper- 
tes eligible for the national register). 
Stabilize and protect historic prop- 
erties awaiting full treatnent. Retain at 
least one property that best repre- 
sents each of the park's cultural 
ti:ames. 
Continue to use historic properties for ‘madhiemeel Same as alternative |. Same as altemative 1. 
Park operations and interpretation. 

° Collections [Continue to collect, record, and safely Same as atemative 1. | Same as akemative 1. |Same as alternative 1, plus collect 
' house objects, specimens, and specimens significant to the region, 
records of Voyageurs’ natural, not just to Voyageurs. 

Cultural, and administrative history 

As long as funding and staffing con- | Reguierty maintain coecton and pro- Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action, 
straints remain, continue minimal vide conservation treatment as plus allow access to collections on a 
collection maintenance. Allow limited | needed. Provide greater access to scheduled basis. 

access by park staff, researchers, and | collections through multiple means. 

the public to the park's storage facility 

and collected items. 

¢ Public Access to | Maintain public access to cultural re- | Encourage public access to a broader | Same as the modified proposed action. | Same as modified proposed action, 

Cultural Resources| sources that have been identified as of cultural resources plus provide full public access to 
visitor destinations (i.e., Elisworth 
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nual pass, day pass, or parking fee. 
(Based on the current NPS fee 
demonstration program, Voyageurs 
would retain 80% of collected fees to 
help fund park operations.) 
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for all overnight use in the park (as 





Require free overnight permits for 
groups of 18 or more people in 2002. 





e Visitor Experience 





visitor use pattems, visitor needs and 
experience, resource impacts of day/ 
overnight use, and restoration needs. 











Continue collecting limited data about | Establish a monitoring system to 


understand seasonal visitor use pat- 





Same as modified proposed action. 
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integrated Use 
¢ integrated Use year-round motorized uses | Same as aitemative |. Same as aitemative | for the four [sane water 
(watercraft, fixed-wing aircraft. and major lakes. in summer allow motor- 
snowmobiles) and nonmotorized uses ized use only on Mukooda Lake but 
on the park's four major lakes and No offer interior lakes. in winter alow 
seven designated intenor lakes (Loce- motorized use on Chain of Lakes 
tor, War Club, Quill, Lolten, Shospack, Trail, Mukooda Lake, and four major 
Little Trout, and Mukooda). aoe. 
© Overnight Allow an unlimited number of house- Public input, develop a houseboat Through 8 permit system afiow a tote! @ permit system allow a total 
Housebost Use boats in the park. management plan as a high priority by of SO overnight houseboats per basin of 70 overnight houseboats per basin 
2005. Study topics such as commer: | — 40 commercial houseboats and 10 — 60 commercial houseboats and 10 
Cial and private houseboat use, gray- private |ouseboats. for a park total of privete houseboats, for a park total of 
water management. users’ needs anc | 100. 140. 
Gesires, and appropriete numbers of 
houseboets. Determine 3 limit for the 
number of overnig’t houseboats. 
Pending completion of the plan, estab- 
lish an interim iit of 60 overnight 
houseboat permits per basin (park 
total of 120 houseboat permits). 
Do not establish concession contracts Do not establish any imited Establish limited concession contracts | Same as atemative 2. 
Or permits for commercial houseboats.| contracts with commercial houseboat with commercial houseboat 
companies. 
Do not require sanitation compliance Require sanitation compliance certifi- Same as modified proposed action Same as modified proposed action 
certificates for houseboats. cates for blackwater containment for 
aii houseboats. 
e Fixed-Wing prvate ctroraR wee jGame a cRemative 1. to allow private Same as alternative 1. 
On the four major lakes and seven aircraft on the four major lakes, but 
Gesignated intenor ‘akes. pr hibit private use on all interior 
eg Mukooda. 
Continue commercial shuttle to Same as , Remative 1. Liscontinue commercial Same as atemative 1, plus allow com- 
Shoepack Lake; allow second shuttle aircraft use in the park. mercial fixed-wing aircraft use through 
to be reestablished between the leniteu concession contracts to start 
international Falls airport and Kettle and end on Kabetogama Lake near 
© Boats-on-interior- to prowde nonmotorized Continue to provide nonmotorized Discontinue the boats on interior ines to provide nonmotorized 
Lakes Program boats on seven interior lakes tree of boats on interior lakes, but require program. boats on interior lakes, but consider 
Charge. user fees beginning summer of 2002. user fees or management by a 
| concessioner. _ 
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Retain existing snowmobile trails and 


Retain snowmobile trails/portages. Re- 












































and Safety Por- safety portages. place Moose Bay snowmobile portage 
tages / Vehicular with portage at Ranta Bay. If this 
Access option is not viable, or the Ranta Bay 
trail needs to be closed in the future, 
reopen the Moose Bay portage. _ 
e Mukooda Lake Retain snowmobile portage and truck | Reroute Mukooda Lake snowmobile {Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
Snowmobile route in current condition. portage along the winter truck route 
Portage and Truck Redesign portage to make it safer for 
Route motorized users and to minimize 
impacts to cultural resources. Allow 
trucks only with permits for nonrecrea- 
tional use (issue permits no sooner 
than winter of 2001-2 and after the 
main snowmobile season). 
e Special Use Zone | Continue to manage and approve Continue the special use zone, and Discontinue the special use zone near |Same as altemative 1. 
special use permits for intensive permit special events when (1) there | the Kabetogama resort community 
spectator sports in the special use was a meaningful association be- 
zone near the Kabetogama resort tween the park area and the event, 
community. and (2) the event would contribute to 
visitor understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the park area. 
No-Wake Water Designate no areas for no-wake Same as alternative 1 plus develop no-wake boating areas in |Same as modified proposed action. 
Area boating on the four major lakes brochures and outreach programs that| specific bays on the four major lakes 
focus on boating etiquette. 
Nonmotorized Use 
Area 
e Interior Lakes Continue to allow integrated motorized | Same as altemative 1. During summer designate all interior |Same as altemative 1. 
and nonmotorized use on Locator, lakes, except Mukooda, as non- 
War Club, Quill, Loiten, Shoepack, motorized use areas. During winter 
Little Trout, and Mukooda Lakes designate all interior lakes except the 
Continue nonmotorized uses on ail Chain of Lakes Trail and Mukooda as 
other interior lakes. nonmotorized use areas. 
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e Visitor Centers Maintain year-round operations at Provide year-round operations at Rainy | Provide year-round operations at ali §|Same as altemative 2. 
Rainy Lake visito: center and Lake visitor center. As demand re- visitor centers. 
seasonal operations at Ash River and | quires, expand or maintain hours and | Partner to develop a multi-agency 
Kabetogama Lake visitor centers. seasons of operation at Ash River and | visitor center at Crane Lake (same as 
Lake visitor centers modified proposed action). 
Partner in developing a multi-agency 
year-round visitor center at Crane 
Lake with hours determined by 
demand. 
| Revise and Minimize building and facility expansion| Same as modified proposed action. | Prepare development plans for Ash 
plans for Ash River, Kabetogama at all existing visitor centers and Kettle River (consider an environmental 
Lake, and Kettle Falls Historic District. | Falls. Develop outdoor exhibits and education facility, an outdoor amphi- 
seasonal facilities; minimize distur theater, and exterior interpretive 
bance to resources. Ensure visitor space) and Lake 
facilities are sustainable and durable (consider use of historic structures 
and additional space needs for 
interpretive and ranger staff). 
e Parking Minimize expansion of parking lots in | Minimize expansion of parking lots in |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
the park. Evaluate how to more the park; address parking issues at 
effectively use existing parking lots at | the Rainy Lake visitor center (short 
the Rainy Lake visitor center and long-term use, overflow lot). Work 
with partners to provide additional 
parking and shuttle services outside 
the park. 
e Boat Launches Retain shared boat launches at visitor | Develop launch areas at ail visitor Same as modified proposed action Same as modified proposed action 
centers for motorized and centers for nonmotorized craft. 
nonmotorized craft. 
e Bicycle and Continue mixed bicycle, pedestrian, Develop bike lanes (paved shoulders) |Provide signed bike routes to Ash River|Same as modified proposed action. 
Pedestrian Access | vehicle use on entrance roads to Ash | or separate paths to park visitor cen- | and Rainy Lake visitor centers. 
River and Rainy Lake visitor centers. | ters. Pursue trail connections or continue to use 
Provide no separate bike paths linkages to existing lanes/paths existing entrance roads). 
outside the park. 
Do not construct a Work with partners to connect the Same as modified proposed action Same as modified propesed action. 
River trail system; provide no links to | bicycle trail portions of the Kabeto- 
area bike paths. gama-—Ash River trail system to area 
bike paths. 
e Overnight Facilities /Do not provide camping facilities in de- | Same as altemative 1. Same as altemative 1. Provide for two additional small 
veloped areas (@.9., near visitor campgrounds (one at Kettle Falis 
centers). [concession] and one at Sullivan Bay). 
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e Day and Ovemight | Continue to build new tent, day use, 
Use Sites and houseboat sites that meet the use sites, continue to use the site (except for number of sites). (except for number of sites). 
development criteria outlined in the selection criteria in the Lakecountry 
approved 1988 Lakecountry and and Backcountry Site Management 
Backcountry Site Pian. | Plan (same as altemative 1). How- 
Base the number of units on the Lake- | ever, do not develop sites proposed in 
country and Backcountry Site Man- that plan that do not meet the criteria 
agement Pian and that document's or that would create a higher density 
Criteria. than established under this alterna- 
tive. Develcp sites as allowed by 
funding (5-10 sites per year), with the 
highest priority for day use sites. 
Plan for a total of ~400 sites (including |Pian for a total of ~280-320 sites Pian for a total of -250-275 sites Plan for a total of ~400 sites (including 
existing and new) based on the Lake- | (including existing and new), based on} (including existing and new) with existing and new) with capacities of 9- 
country and Backcountry Site Man- the Lakecountry/Backcountry Pian capacities of 9-18 people. 72 people. 
agement Pian, with capacities of 9-72 | with capacities of 9-30 people. 
people. 
Tent campsites ~ 257 small and large campsites ~150 small and large campsites ~145 small and large ~ 230 small and large campsites (in- 
(including 1 universally accessible site | (including 1 universally accessible site | (including 1 universally accessible site | cluding 1 universally accessible site in 
in each district). in each district). in each district and ~20 paddie-in each district, ~20 paddie-in sites, 5-10 
sites). sites along trails). 
Capacity: small site — 9 people, large |Capacity: same as altemative 1. Capacity: same as alternative 1 Capacity: same as altemative 1. 
site — 18 people. 
Small camp- 3 (5 sites each). 2 (5 sites each). 2 (5 sites each). 4 (2 existing plus 1 at Sullivan Bay, 1 at 
grounds Kettle Falls; 5 sites each) 
Capacity: 45 people per campground. |Capacity: same as alternative 1. Capacity: same as alternative 1. Capacity: 45-63 people per 
Group campsites |4 2 Namakan / 1 Rainy 0 4 
Capacity: 72 people maximum. Capacity: 30 people. Capacity: 72 people 
Houseboat sites {108 108 80 120 
Capacity: 2 boats per site. Capacity: same as altemative 1. Capacity: same as altemative 1. Capacity: same as alternative 1. 
Day use sites 28 28 (including 1 universally accessible 17 (including 1 universally accessible [28 (including 1 universally accessible 
site in each district). site in each district). site in each district). 
Capacity: no party size limit. Capacity: 2 groups of 9 people each | Capacity: same as modified proposed |Capacity: no party size limit. 
(tour boats excepted). action. 
Visitor destination |None 15-20 10-15 15-20 
day use sites Capacity: determined by resource Capacity: same as modified proposed | Capacity: same as modified proposed 
sensitivity and subarea density. action. action. 
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ostebbshing 
day use s/tes Gay use sites. Monitor use and visitor 
(cont.) needs to determine if additional sites 
are needed. If 80, convert some of the 
proposed tent sites to day use sites. 
e Lakecountry Establish a high density for most of the | Establish a moderate to low density for | Same as modified proposed action. Same as ahemative |. 
Management Area | lakecountry shoreline: most of the lakecountry area: 
Density Subarea 1 (high density) ~-270 mi Suberea 1 (high density) ~ 130 mi 
Subarea 2 (moderate density) -145 mij Subarea 2 (moderate density) ~280 
Subarea 3 (low density) ~240 mi Subaerea 3 (low density) -240 mi 
e Site Condition Continue occasional monitoring of [emmainn pro-pat cies t ensue Gay Same as modified proposed action Same as modified proposed action. 
Assessment developed sites. As and meet the criteria of the except allow no use at undeveloped 
< funding allow, rehabilitate sites for and Backcountry Ste Management | sites and restore as necessary. 
continued use. if necessary, close Plan and subarea densities. if neces- 
excessively damaged sites to avoid =| sary, restore sites to reverse resource 
me further resource impacts. Do noi rehabilitate with proper 
monitor or restore undeveloped sites. | facilities, or close. if use of undevel- 
z oped sites was discontinued as a 
2 result of comprehensive 
restore excessively damaged sites to 
natural conditione. 
e Day Use Continue to allow day use, with fires, at | Alow day use, with fires, at developed [Ccertinne Gay une at Covetaped tant Same as ahemative 2. 
developed sites until 4 P.u. Continue | tent sites until 2 P.m. Do not allow day | sites. Allow fires ay a! developed 
to allow Gay use, with fires (in metal | use at houseboat sites since these day use sites (sarne as moufed 
fire rings and previously established | sites are not equipped with vault proposed action). Allow day use 
rock rings), at developed and toilets. Only permit fires for day use at | without fires at undeveloped sites 
undeveloped sites unless the area developed sites. Alow day use with- | unless the area wes closed for 
was closed for resource protection or | out fires at undeveloped sites unless | resource protection or visitor safety 
visitor safety. the area was closed for resource pro- | (same as modified proposed action). 
~ tection or visitor salety. Consider day 
use of developed tent sites in over- ~ 
night permit system feasibility study S 
e Ovemight Use at | Continue to allow the use of undevel- | Continue to allow the use of undevel- | Alicw overnight use only at developed | Continue to allow the use of undevel- o 
Undeveloped Sites | oped sites by tent campers and oped sites by tent campers and sites and regulate through the oped sites by housebosters as long as 
houseboaters from a houseboaters (same as alternative 1). | overnight permil/reservation system, | they are 200 yards from a developed 
z developed site and % mile from park | But conduct a monitoring study in with site-specific desginations. site and 1/4 mile from park developed 
E developed areas). If use of unde- conjunction with the overnight permit areas (sarne as altemative 1). Require 
veloped sites was diminishing the system study to determine if the use tent campers to use developed sites 8 
5 resources or the visitor experience, of undeveloped sites causes unac- . 
9 then limit use to developed sites only. | ceptable resource damage (e.9. 
2 sanitation tram- 
i pling, and out of control fires). Sepe- 
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fires in metal fire rings or previ- po en hy he Allow fires onty in metal fre rings at —_| Allow fires only in metal fire rings at 
ously established rock rings, but only in metal fire rings at developed | developed sites (samne as modified developed sites (samme as modified 
encourage campstove use at unde- sites. in 2005 require quid fuel camp- | proposed action). Encourage the use | proposed action and altemative 2). 
veloped sites. Continue to allow stoves for day and ovemight use at =| of campstoves education Enccurage the use of campstoves 
gathering of dead and down firewood | undeveloped sites. Allow gathering of | programs (same as altemative 1). through education programs, and 
except where prohibited. dead and down firewood (same as Prohibit firewood gathering. allow gathering of dead and down 
aRhemative 1). Encourage visiiors to firewood (same as atemative 1). 
bring their own firewood or to buy it 
from local vendors. 

e Visitor | Develop a few interpretive facilities, Develop 15-20 visitor destination sites | Similar to the modified proposed Similar to the modified 

Oestinatons services, or media at visitor destine- | at locations that best cxempilly the action, but develop 10-15 visitor action, but develop 15-25 visitor 
tions as allowed by funding. Provide | park's natural and cultural destination sites. destnaton sites. 
interpretive media at most historic to provide a range of experiences, to 
structures on a project-by-project promote visitor 
basis. install interpretive media in appreciation, and to provide visitor 
restored or rehab#tated structures as | attractions. Develop 
@ top priority, recognizing funding plans for each visitor destination and 
would be extremely limited so monitor sites to ensure appropriate 
progress would be gradual. managemert. Tailor facilites and 

interpretation to an appropriate and 
sustainable level for each site. 

Backcountry Treil 

e Hiking, Skiing, and | Retain existing trails for nonmotorized | Same as alternative 1. Same as altemative 1. Same as ahemative 1. 

Snowshoeing summer and winter use. 

Traits Develop summer hiking trails proposed | Develop the following summer hiking | Develop no new trails shown in the Develop summer hiking trails proposed 
in the Wildemess Recommendation, Wildemess Recommendation. in the Wildemess Recommendation, 
as allowed by funding and staffing. Peninsula: Kettle Fails to as allowed by funding and staffing 
This would provide additional trails Beast Lake, Jorgens Lake to Litte (same as altemative 1). 
primarily on the Kabetogama Lake 
Peninsula and islands; most trails Loop trail near Lost Bay on 
would comprise smail loops. Lake 

Mukooda Lake to King Wiliams 
Narrow (near Sand Point Lake) 
Dryweed Island loop trail (Rainy Lake) 
Short interpretive trails as part of 
some cultural and natural resource 
visitor destination areas 
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e Hiking, Siding, and |Do not construct a Kabetogame-Ash [in cooperation with partners, develop a @8 modified proposed acfon. as modified proposed acfon. 
Snowshoeing River trail. River trail 
Trails (cont.) (summer/varter nonmotorized use). 
‘Work with partners to evaluate the Same as modified proposed acton. 
feasibility of extending the Kabeto- 
game-—Ash River trail to Crane Lake. If 
feasible, partner to develop the trail. 
e Hut-to-Hut System |Make no provisions for a winter hut-to- | Same as altemative 1. Same as aitemative |. Establish and provide for a winter hut- 
hut system in the park. to-hut system fhe proposed 
vad system 
for nonmotorized uses, and a hut-to- 
nut system along the snowmobile trail 
system (remove park huts in spring). 
Partner with others to encourage 
varter hut-to-hut system, with 
links to park system. 
e Camping | Develop 5-10 additonal campsites 
along new trails in the backcountry 
Primitive Area 
e Camping Continue to allow at-large summer Permit atarge camping in primitive Do not allow at-large summer camping. | Same as modified proposed action. 
camping, with no party size limit. areas, with 6 people maxdmum per 
group and permits required starting in 
2002. Allow no fires. Require campers 
to follow leave-no-trace 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 
e interpretive Continue limited in-depth coverage Increase emphasis on visitor informe- Same as modified proposed acton. | Same as modified proposed action. 
Programs when interpreting the park's tion, orientation, and interpretation; 
significance or responding to critical | seek additional staffing. Develop a 
issues due to staffing and funding. Do | comprehensive interpretive pian for 
not develop a comprehensive expanded programs, extbits, dis- 
interpretive plan. publications, and other educe- 
tools. Focus interpretation on 
based on park's mission, 
and significance to a greater 
depth. Provide timely responses to 
critical resource/Visitor use issues. 
e Interpretive Publi- | Address most critical issues of conflicts | Address backlog of visitor orientation, | Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
cations and first, as allowed by funding and staff. | information, and saiety messages with 
Projects Continue to depend heavily on increased staffing and funding (e.9.. 
partners for publication funding. interpretive signe at historic sites and 
informational brochures). 
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Provide lnited outreach education increase visitor safety educa®on Same as modified proposed action. 
e Concessions and Maintain event tovel ol eonaeaalon Same as ahemative |, plus consider | Retain boat tours and Kette Falis 
Visitor Services services (boat tours, lodging, food additonal services (tour boets from concession, but eliminate Mukooda 
service, and boat rentais). other locations and water tad service) | Lake boat rentals. 


WATER MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Use Area 
° Water-Based Continue dependence on tour boats as | Expand interpretation to include maps, | Same as modified proposed action. 
interpretaton venue for large portion of interpretive | brochures, and other materials from 



































history of voyageurs but not visitors Voyageurs’ routes, 
necessarily on following their routes. | resources, widiife, and other historic 
uses on park waterways. 
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e Educational Continue partnerships with outside Partner with others to develop an edu- |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
Institute entities for seminars and multi-agency | cational institute to provide special 
opportunities. Do not develop an programs and to supplement the 
educational institute. 8 
PARKWIDE MANAGEMENT 
e Maintenance Continue park operations with a limited | Develop and implement a comprehen- |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
a. preventive maintenance program. sive preventive maintenance program. 
e Staffing Maintain current staffing levels. Increase staffing as allowed by funding.| Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
< Focus additional staff on resource 
visitor services, visitor/ 
= employee safety, and partnerships 
i ¢ Volunteers Rely on volunteers and volunteer or- | Reduce reliance on vclunteers for base | Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
= to provide visitor services, | operations; use volu: teers to supple- 
2 to staff visitor centers, to lead pro- | ment operations and staffing. 
3 and activities, and to conduct 
research on the park's natural re- 
sources. Rely on volunteers for trail 
construction. 
e Partnerships and |Maintain partnerships for promotion, | Strengthen relationships with public Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
5 Cooperation emergency response, education, trail | land protection/recreation to 
and re- enhance preservation within the park, 
search. Continue current partnerships | and to assist neighboring communities 
for tourism and promotion. Continue to} with resource issues, to provide a 
partner with local school districts and | more cohesive approach to economic 
tochnical information educational development, to support 
2 services to provide access to local, recreational goals outside the park, 
regional and national populations. and to provide needed visitor facilities ~ 
that may be inappropriate in the park Ss 
(e.g., RV campground, Crane Lake 
visitor center, trail linkages). Strenath- 4 
en partnerships with surrounding 
private landowners and communities 
e to help provide needed visitor ser- i 
= vices, park-related education, and 
5 resource protection (e.g., septic g 
‘. y, lations, water quality). = 
> Continue limited partnering with the Work more closely with the Minnesota |Same as modified proposed action. Same &3 modified proposed action. 
r Minnesota Department of Natural Department of Natural Resources and 
; Resources for cooperative fishery and | others to develop cooperative, eco- , 
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Continue current partnerships; pursue | Actively pursue partnerships to ensure |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action. 
partnerships for cultural resource preservation and maintenance of 
preservation, protection, and use Cultural resources in the park. 
Continue working with other agencies support cooperating agencies |Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action 
for visitor safety and emergency that provide visitor safety services; 
response. continue to pursue and maintain 
general agreements (e.g., with Coast 
First Responders, and 
Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources) to help meet visitor needs 
LAND MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Developed Area 
e Operations and Retain existing park operations and Same as altemative 1, except seek a | Same as modified proposed action. Same as modified proposed action 
Maintenance use areas. Revise the development new headquarters facility if office and except expand within and beyond 
Facilities plan for Kettle Falls and include a storage space needs exceed current disturbed area at the Ash River 
workstation for park staff. Continue to , operations area, plus determine the 
use available area-specific develop- | Prepare a development plan for Nama- most appropriate use of Kabetogama 
ment plans. operations. Ranger Station Historic District. 
Retain Ash River operations area (park 
maintenance operations hub); expand 
the area near the building for main- 
tenance, fire management, and limited 
field facilities for resource manage- 
ment. Confine development to already 
disturbed areas as possible. 
Expand ranger operations and interpre- 
tation into the Kabetogama Ranger 
Station Historic District. Continue 
some maintenance staff presence at 
including the main boat 
harbor for park operations. 
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TABLE 7: SUMMARY OF ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
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trend continued for the life of this plan, 
although additional data on visibility is 
required before the National Park 
Service can determine if this was a 

significant trend. Ozone is 
increasing at a rate that would result 
in moderate adverse impacts to air 
Continuing the use of developed and | Continued overnight use of undevel- | Altemative 2 would result in the fewest | While alternative 3 would result in the 
undeveloped sites without Oped sites would have impacts to solls| developed sites, with the closure and | same number of developed sites as 
group size limits would result incon- | similar to alternative |. However, if as | restoration of undeveloped sites. The | altemative 1, more enforcement of 
tinued expansion of core areas, @ resutt of an impact monitoring study | reduction in the number of sites would size restrictions and visitor 
trampling and destruction of vegeta- | such use was stopped and have major localized benefits com- education would keep the sizes of 
tion, and creation of social trails. sites restored, there could be major | pared to altemative 1, and core sites smaiier. This could result in 
These impacts would particularly oc- | localized benefits for lakeshore soils, sites that were damaged | 25%-30% lees soll disturbance, a 
cur in areas with poor soll and where | but negligible benefits parkwide. I! would result in the stabilization of major localized positive impact. 
resource protection criteria were not | ovemight reservations and/or fees s0lils, an additional major localized Ciosing undeveloped sites to tent 
applied, (e.9., cider developed sites or} were determined feasible and appro- | benefit. A reservatior/iee system for | camping could mean that hundreds of 
undeveloped sites). impacts from priate, there could be minor to major | ovemight use of developed sites sites would remain unused and would 
compaction, vegetation lors, loss of | localized benefits on lakecountry soils | would allow staff to enforce party size | be naturally restored over time. This 
organic surface layers, and increased | as a result of park staff contacting and | and educate campers on park regu- | would be a possible moderate to 
erosion are locally severe at about educating vieRtors, as wellasapos- | lations. This could mean a minor major localized benefit. impacts of 
20% of developed and sible source of revenue to continue | benefit to solls at developed sites restoring developed sites would be 

lakecountry sites. This is | monitoring and restoring solls at dam- | compared to alternative 1. Minor to similar to alternative 1. Minor localized 
a major localized impact, but a minor | aged sites. Educating campers about | moderate local benefits to solls from {| impacts could result to soils from 
one parkwide. Moderate adverse lo- camping and enforcing development at Ash River | development at visitor centers, and 
calized impacts at about hail the party size imits for permits in primitive | and other vieltor facilites compared to | minor to major localized impacts could 
park's backcountry sites could in- areas could have negligible to moder- | aitemative 1 might also occur. Bulld- | result from all the traits 
crease over a wider area or to major | ate localized beneficial impacts on ing only the Kabetogame-—Ash River | planned in this aitemative, affecting an| 
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would affect about 11 acres of soils). 
Managing areas recommended for 
widemess as wildemess would help 
keep parkwide impacts to soils from 
becoming severe, although soiis in 
nonedidemess areas could experience 
minor to major localized impacts from 
cumulative development. None of the 
impacts anticipated under this aiter- 
native would have more than minor 





negligible | the park, an indistnguishable change 


would disturb about 12 acres of soil in 


from aitemative 1. However, the type 
of soil affected would be different, and 
its physical characteristics could 
impose trail building or maintenance 
restrictions. No impairment of soils is 
anbtcwpated. 




















at all sites has only had negigible or 


Using fire to restore red/white pine 
forests in areas of the park most likely 

















minor impacts on vegetation to date, 
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in isolated cases 
moderate or major impacts in the 
future. Minor localized impacts to park 
vegetation from expanding visitor 
facilites or building trails would also 
result from the implementation of this 
altematve. 
At4arge houseboat mooring could re- 
Suit in moderate localized damage to 
aquatic vegetation from passengers 
going back and forth from the boat to 
the shore; the imnact paricaide would 


vegetation resources, even 
over the 20-year life of the plan. Major 
adverse impacts on the structural 
divers.ty of shoreline aquatic vege- 
tation have resulted trom water level 
management, minor to major benefits 
from the implernentation of the inter- 
national Joint Commission's 2000 
order are anticipated. 
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pared to atemative 1. Prohibiting at- 
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7 catde impacts to 
vegetation from any development pro- 
posed by this alternative would be 
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The impact to the large takes is un- 
known, with potential for minor or 
moderate impacts. incidental releases 
of MTBE from motorboats are also 


levels, but many unknowns preclude 
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levels for the majority of the last 15- 
18 years, and in Kabetogama Lake for 
6 of the last 15 years. Before 1985 


Predatory fish (such as walleye and 


boat use have PAH levels that are 


tions, this apparent ability of the lake's 
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in negligible to moderate impacts to | tive to the presence of humans. 
wildlife ai those sites. Paddie-in sites might result in rajor 
Development, including the Kabeto- localized impacts to wildlife, a'though 
gama-Ash River trail, would result in | these impacts could be avoided 

the removal of habitat and the dis- through careful siting. Visitor desi: 
placement of wildlife. Noise during nation sites might result in temporary 
construction and human use of the disturbance of wildlife. 

trail could temporarily disturb and As described for the modified proposed 
displace wildlife. If animals were oc- | action, development, including the 
Cupying unique habitat, such as some | Kabetogama—Ash River trail, would 
of the wetland types the trail would remove habitat and displace wildlife 
necessarily traverse, impacts to indi- | Noise during construction and subse- 
vidual animals or family groups could | quent human use of the trail could 
be severe. However, impacts to wild- | temporarily disturb and displace 

lite parkwide would be negligible or wildlife. If animals occupy unique 








likely be offset by spacing them to have major benefits for individual 

achieve goals, resultingina | animals, minor to major benefits for 
net minor to moderate impact to lakecountry wildlife, and negligible to 
lakecountry wildlife compared to minor benefits to park wildlife overall 


priate, minor to moderate benefits for | Minimizing the number of developed 
lakecountry wildlife could result from | sites and relatively long 
generating fee reve- stretches of shoreline free from camp- 
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in altemative 3. 
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conditions closer to those occurring 
under natural conditions. 
Full build out of ~400 campsites sites 
along the lakeshore would mean that 
few or no long stretches of shoreline 
would be free of humans. To some 
species more wary of humans this 
could be a minor or moderate impact 
the entire shoreline of the 
park's large lakes. In some cases, 
campsites or a camp- 


trail route would remain unimpaired. 





No impairment is anticipated to bald 
eagles, wolves, lynx, or other pro- 





Assuming the use of adequate buffers, 


no impairment is anticipated to bald 
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tected tected species. tected species. — 
*Bald Eagles Cumulative impacts to baid eagles impacts on baid eagies would be simi- | impacts on baid eagles would be impacts on bald eagles would be simi- 
appear to have moderately affected | lar to alternative 1 except fewer similar to alternative 1. However, lar to alternative 1. However, the use 
relative . This situation developed sites would be established. | because altemnetive 2 includes the of commercial fixed-wing aircraft on 
shows of improving and may least lakeshore development and Kabetogama Lake could have severe 
continue to improve to le vels com- lowest potential for human distur impacts on 10% of the park's eagles 
parable to other nearby pubic lands bance from day use, overnight use, or | with nests in this area, and moderate 
Full build out of ~400 developed sites motorboats, there could be | impacts on another 27% whose nests 
could have negligible to major impacts negligible to minor benefits for baid lie near it or along a flight pathway to 
on eagles nesting along the shores of eagles in the lakecountry. It is un- the Chain of Lakes. Overall, this is a 
the park's large lakes through in- known whether no-wake boating possible moderate or major adverse 
creased energy expenditures or nest areas would benefit or adversely impact on the park's bald eagle popu- 


lation. However, if buffers around 
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addition of up to 48.6 miles (79 km) of 














eWolves Wolves also appear to be vulnerable to the Kabetogama-—Ash River impacts on wolves would be the same |impacts on wolves would be the same 
impacts from humans, primarily from | trail would have negligible or minor as the modified proposed action. as the modified proposed action and 
direct mortality of individuals in packs | impacts on wolves using the area altematve 2. 
whose territories include the park. around Daley Bay. These impacts 
changes to wolf and deer would not occur from human dis- 
habitat from logging and fire sup- turbance, but from providing travel 
pression may also have had substan- | corridors for humans and wildlife, 
tial influences on population numbers, | resulting in possible inter-specific or 
the extent is unknown. The removal of competition between 
habitat as a result of development has | coyotes and wolves, or between 
not and would not have more thana | wolves in different packs. 
negligible impact on wolves in and 
adjacent to the park under alternative 
1. Although snowmobile use of the 
Chain of Lakes trail on the Kabe- 
togama Peninsula may have had 
moderate or major adverse effects on 
some park wolves by opening the 
area to human use, mitigation in the 
form of closing bays on the major 
lakes to snowmobile traffic has pre- 
sumably offset these impacts. Alter 
native 1 would result in no additional 
impacts on wolves. 
eLynx if a lynx population exists in the park, | The Kabetogama-—Ash River trail could | Same as the modified proposed action. | Same as the modified proposed action 
packed snowmobile trails increase the | provide access by coyotes and bob- and alternative 2. 
ability of competitors to access lynx Cats into territory otherwise occupied 
habitat or prey. indirectly reducing the | by lynx. These species are competi- 
population. The use of existing snow- | tors with lynx, and coyotes prey on 
mobile, skiing, and hiking trails inthe | them as well. If lynx exist in the park, 
park may also disturb or scare away | the trail could have an unknown ad- 
lynx. Alternative 1 would result in the | verse impact for these reasons. 
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for visitor education and 
have only minor impacts parkwide. have minor impacts parkwide. Alterna-| This alternative would result in the 
with _| tive solutions to structure manage- ofa 
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Collection management would be Same as the modified pronosed action. Broadened acquisition guidelines and 


beneficial as new acquisitions would increased access to and education 
proceed at a more manageable rate about the park's collections would 
commensurate with park staffing to benefit both the public and the cofiec- 
Property record and curate objects. tons. However, this approsch would 
Increased access to collections would require additional funding and staff for 
also be beneficial in allowing for fur- conservation, and edu- 
ther research and dissemination of cational development. While 
sonendenmunaea ommase ete cautenendouunainemnen 
Curation and conservation 
for the importance of collections. No impacts to cafectone everst uauid be 
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basin (a park total of 120) would help 
ensure tuture belanced in-water uses 
and allow for some expansion trom 
current use. Houseboat users might 
find t difficult at nes to obtain 
permits, especially during peak 
periods. Since houseboats would not 
dominate in-water uses, the experi- 
ences of other park visitors could 
improve. Developing a housebost 
management plan, with public incut, 
would help ensure that future deci- 
sions about houseboat management 
addressed user needs, as well as 
overall visitor experience concerns. 





houseboets per basin (park total of 
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Through @ permit system, a quota of 70 
housebosts per basin (a park total of 
140) would help ensure future bai- 
anced in-water uses and allow for 
some expansion. Houseboat users, 
especially those who own private 
watercraft, might find it difficult to 
obtain permits, especially during peak 
periods. If the quota was reached, 
houseboats could potentially dominate 
recreational activites. resulting in 
adverse impacts to the experiences of 
other park visitors, but potentially less 
than in alternative | 
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aircraft use would continue aircraft all commercial and most =| Same as altemative 1 
a use one ay ope ~~ Eliminating — a we 
access to remote areas forasmall = itinmative 1. interior lakes (except Mukooda) would Neer the Kabetogama community 
percentage of visitors. limit options for a small percentage of would allow for greater opportunities 








*Special Use Zone | Continuing the special use zone for _| Requiring events in the special use Even though the special use zone Same as alernatve | 
special events but nc ionger Zone tO meet certain terms and would be removed in tis altematve. 
Permitting radar runs woud Conditions could inconvenience some people could apply for special use 
: appreciate the tact that special events ee te 

would have to be compatible with the 














Causing temporary. adverse mpacts 
dunng peak visitaBon penods 














Lakecountry Area 
and Overnight | Developing an estimated 186 

Use Snes Gay and overnegh use sites (400 
total), with 40% of the shoreline at 
hugh density (suberes |) allowing 
Con@nued use of undeveloped sites 
and permitting large groups would 
accommodate 8 range of visitors and 
more use owever greater ieveis of 
actvay nose and soc encounters 
woud aiS0 a0versely mmpact visitor 
expenences. 
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Developing 15-20 visitor destinations 
would have the same impacts as the 
modified proposed action. 























needs of visitors would be diminished. 
¢Fires and Firewood | Permitting fires at developed and Permitting fires in metal fire rings only | Limiting fires to metal fire rings only at 
undeveloped day and overnight use | at developed day and ovemight use | developed sites would have effects 
sites (in metal fire rings or previously | sites would result in localized adverse | the same as the modified proposed 
established rock rings) would continue | impacts to visitors. especially for day | action. the of 
to be convenient for visitors. USE 8, undeveloped or devel- | dead and down firewood vould gen- 
the gathering of dead and down fire- | oped sites after 2 P.u. and wanting to | erate the greatest positive impacts to 
wood would generate localized ad- build fires. Negative impacts to day the visitor experience by helping retain 
verse impacts to visitor experiences | users would be minimized since the @ Quality camzsite environment; a few 
due to environmental degradation development of day use sites would | visitors who came without firewood or 
over the long term. be a high priority. visitors to | liquid fuel campstoves would be 
gather dead and down firewood would | inconvenienced. 
localized adverse impacts, 
the same as aitemative |. 
ing visitors to bring their own firewood 
would reduce these impacts._ 
* Visitor Destination | Developing only a few destination sites | Developing 15-20 visitor destination | Developing 10-15 visitor destinations 
Sites for visitors to participate in interpretive | sites would afford greater opportun- would afford opportunities to interpret 
programs would limit opportunities for | ites to interpret park resources, with | park resources, with more benefits 
visitor education related to park benefits to visitors parkwide. than altemative 1, but less than the 
Backcountry Trail | An additional 48.6 miles of trails for An expanded nonmotorized trail sys- | An expanded nonmotorized trail sys- 
Areas nonmotonzed use would result in tem that includes an additional 48.6 tem with -33 miles of additional sum- 
major benefis to visitors. However. miles of surnmer hiking trails and -26 | mer hiking trails and -~26 miles of 
the majority of trails would be on the | miles of winter traits would result in vanter traits River 
Peninevda, and trad- major benefits to visitors and local trail system) would be a major benefit 
heeds would only be accessible by residents by providing a comprehen- | to visitors, as described under the 
water Park quests without boat ac- sive trai system on the modified proposed action. However, 
Cees would continue to have limited =8=6 Peninsula and extending the existing | additional trails on the Kabetogama 
aptons for exploring the park's network. The Kabetogama—Ash River | Peninsula would not be constructed, 
tenor, resulting in fewer recreatonal | treii would link primary destinations on | providing visitors with jess access to 
opportunites for these vistors. the mamiand. a major benefit to tenor areas, but allowing greeter 
visitors without access to boats. opportunites for a primitive area 
expsnence Thus aflemrnative would 
provide the fewest hiking options of 


An expanded nonmotorized trail sys- 
tem that includes an additional 80.8 
miles of summer hiking trails and -26 
miles of winter trails (in and outside 
the park} would result in the most op- 
portunities for backcountry trail expe- 
ences, benefiting visitors to the 

degree of any aitemective. 
rails on the Kabetogama Peninsula 

would be the same as alternative |. 
and on the mainiand the same as the 
modified proposed action. 
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Noise and Continuing to allow motorized uses on | Ad ts to remoteness frc x og x cial fhxed-wing air- 
Remoteness seven interior lakes and commercial | motorized uses on seven interior lakes | and motorized use on craft use on Kabetogama Lake would 
aircraft service to Shoe- would be the same as alternative 1. an undetermined amount of 
pack Lake and the Kettle Falls Hotel | Providing up to a total of 280-320 day noise and result in unknown tempo- 
would result in temporary and local- | and overnight use sites, limiting large rary and localized adverse impacts to 
ized adverse impacts to qualities of group sizes (30 people), and poten- the natural quiet of neighboring lake- 
remoteness and seclusion for a small | tially the use of undevel- shore areas. Adverse impacts to 
percentage of visitors, but negligible | oped sites would result in positive im- experience parkwide. Providing | atural quiet and remoteness from 
adverse impacts parkwide. Fixed-wing | pacts to natural quiet and feelings of | up to a total of 250-275 day use and | motorized uses on seven interior lakes 
aircraft use would provide access to | remoteness. The benefits would be overnight sites, restricting use to de- | would be the same as altemative | 
some park guests who might not greater than alternative 1 or 3, but veloped sites, and limiting largo and the modified proposed action. 
otherwise be able to access interior less than alternative 2. groups sizes (18 people) would result | Providing up to a total of -400 day 
park areas. Providing up to a total of in major benefits to the natural quiet | and overnight use sites, allowing large 
~400 day and ovemight use sites, and feelings of remoteness, the most | groups (72 people), and permitting 
large group sizes (72 peo- of any alternative. use of undeveloped sites by house- 
pie), and permitting continued use of boaters and primitive area users 
sites would result in an would result in minor localized impacts 
undetermined level of adverse to natural quiet and remoteness in 
impacts to the natural quiet and lakecountry areas. However, discon- 
feelings of remoteness. tent camping at un- 
developed sites in the lakecountry 
would help maintain a greater degree 
of natura! quiet than under alternative 
1 and possibly the modified proposed 
action. 
Satety Opportunities for education related to Opportunities for education | Same as the modified proposed action. | Same as the modified proposed action. 
boating etiquette and safety would be | relatcd to boating etiquette and safety 
limited; conflicts between visitors through programs and partnerships 
enjoying motorized and nonmotorized | would benefit all user groups and 
uses would continue. Unsafe condi- | likely diminish conflicts between 
tions of the Moose Bay portage and | various in-water user groups. 
the Mukooda Lake portage/truck route | Rerouting and consolidating snow- 
would continue, making for hazardous | mobile trail segments on the Mukooda 
snowmobile travel and localized ad- | Lake portage/truck route and the 
verse impacts. wap = bg Anant 
Concessions concession contracts would | Continuing concession contracts would | Same as the modified proposed action. | Same as the modified proposed action. 
benefit a broad range of visitors. benefit contract holders, park visitors, 
and the National Park Service. The 
possiole expansion of a few visitor 
services would meet additional visitor 
needs. _ 
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Rearranging some operations and Same as the modified proposed action. Similar to the modified proposed action 

















Expanded partnerships with public and Same as the modified proposed action. Same as the modified proposed action. | 
would 
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community 

create more recreational opportunities | Operations. the number of overnight houseboats; | not to the extent of alternative 2. It 
for visitors, possibly increasing visitor |" interim houseboat limits resulted in | providing the fewest developed day cannot be determined if limitations on 
use and associated expenditures over | fewer houseboats in the park, there and overnight use sites; and discon- | the number of private housetioats 
the short term. However, overuse could be an adverse economic impact | tinuing group camping, motorized use would have an adverse ecor: snic 
Could adversely affect the quality of || on local businesses that supply goods | (including fixed-wing aircraft use) on effect. An overnight use fce and 
park resources and reduce use over | &nd services to those users. However, interior lakes (except Mukooda Lake), possible entry/user fees are not 
the long term. een eS Se the boats-on-interior lakes program, | expected to have a measurable effect 

Overall economy gateway | ovemight use at undeveloped sites, on the regional economy after the first 
communities. Possible facility use fees and at-large camping in primitive two years. 
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The Affected Environment 
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OVERVIEW 


The purpose of “The Affected Environment” is to discuss park resources in enough detail that readers 
can understand environmental impacts that might occur should the modified proposed action or 
another alternative be selected for implementation. Its primary purpose is to focus on “affected” 
resources, rather than to fully describe the park or show how the park’s resources are unique. 
However, each section may include some background information to provide the reader a more 
complete understanding of park resource and how they would be affected by the selected gerral 
management plan alternative. 


In 1992 the National Park Service recommended a total of 127,436 acres of lands and waters for wil- 
derness designation, including 2,442 acres of potential wilderness additions. This amounts to 58.4% of 
the park or 98.9% of the area that met initial wilderness qualifications. Areas proposed as wilderness 
are administered so as not to impair their suitability for eventual designation. They are managed for 
the long-term protection of wilderness character and values until Congress takes action. 


Only nonmotorized recreation is permitted within proposed wilderness areas. The proposed wilderness 
area includes the majonty of wilderness qualities that make Voyageurs unique in the national park 
system — a land surface shaped by glaciation into an endless system of internal waterways, with a 
sense of vastness that is reinforced by a continuous forest mantle interrupted by bogs, beaver ponds, 
streams, sandy beaches, and rocky cliffs. This primitive landscape offers numerous recreational oppor- 
tunities for backpacking, hiking, canoeing, kayaking, fishing, cross-country skiing, nature study, and 


The National Park Service released a Final Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness Recom- 

mendciion in May 1992, which was signed by the Director of the National Park Service. The National 

Par'. Service forwarded the Wilderness Recommendation to the Secretary of the Interior, where it 

awaits further action. The alternatives considered in this document treat all proposed wilderness areas 

as wilderness and anticipate the final resolution of wilderness issues as a future action. All actions 

proposed in this document, as well as all subsequent implementation plans, will be consistent with 

The National Park Service may take no action that would diminish the wilderness suitabih'y of an area 

management decisions about recommended wilderness will be made in expectation of eventual wilder- 

ness designation (Management Policies, “Wilderness Preservation <.1d Management,” section 6.3.1, ° ° 
2001). 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Voyageurs Navona! Park lecs within the lake Country along Manmescta ) northern border wath Caro 
Canada. which 1s known as the Border Lakes regron bt par of 2 relatrwely pretene cooryearen of 2” 
mulhon acres that includes the | )-mulhon-acre Boundary Wares Camar Arca Weiderness t Ger 
southeast and the | | -millon-acre Quenco Prowmncaal Part mm Omtarno to the cast The cooryanm tc 
wtuch the park beiongs 1s classified ws a subsecton of the Norther: Supenor sudan eecteon 


The bedrock that underiees ¥ oyageon © some of the mow ancecer wm North America wer Ger lam@ecage 
chroughout the region ss guite voung the product of glaceen that recoded lew Gu 10.0) wear apo 
Glactess shaped the topograptry of the part amo rolleng tells and 2 compérs syeacen of lame and 
waterways Land cirvabons are rarely more than 100 fect ahowe the muygor lake chewamom wtnir Gr 
eastern and southern secuoms Jan be 200 to MOD feet above the babe tewe! Ther part oo heave formand 
pnmaniy by conifers and aspen Whiie « » Gormmnated t» flare anc taume Commer to horns! fore © 


shares some physica! quaistecs of nraghbonng com yar and» m2 teopragrapte § o@g oncom 
wher many southern and northern plan and amma qpecer: are a the farthes caacer of ther 


respective ranges 


Voyageurs Natbonal Part bees om the southern pan of the ( anadian Sterké «tech comaem scm of thr 
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Lake and Sand Pow Lake) A transson or blendirg between the achests and the gramme coour a rock 
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on uplands to theck. clayey, and poorly drasmed soals in lower lying areas (USGS 1999). Because they 
have had only a few thousand years to form. sosis mm upland areas are relatively thin. 


Souls that ongunate from granstc bedrock sources are coarse-textured. acidx. inferule. and do not hold 
water well. These types of souls are charactertstac of mdgetops or upland arcas m the park (NPS 1979. 
1994) Fame textured sosis from te Cloquet and Taybur sosls senes are predomanant throughout the 
part on forested uplands They are composed of basic. igneous rock and reddish-brown. noncaicarcous 
ull (NPS 1979) Till from metamorphx sedementary rock. such as schests and greenstomes. are finer 
textured, bagher m sutrents. moderately acedac. amd beter able to hold water They occur om more 
level upland. forested areas wa the part (NPS 19942) Many of these are sand of wiht loam 


The most feruie sovks m the park ae assccuaees of cakcum-<comamung lacustrine clays and organ 
mumenals (promarty peats) m the indus and Taybor souls semes that ccow mm depresswoms and at lower 
clewanons (NPS 1979) These souls ave fine grammed. neutral or singhthy alkale hagh m eutnents. and 
abe to retasn waner (Hemmscieman 1996) Depossts cam be mach thacker than apland woels amd they can 
vary from unctes to sewers! fect tuck. parwcularty m depresseoms of the base of shopes Swamps and 
lowland area forests grow on taese souks (NPS 1979) ie some cases. very noch ginceal Lake Agasuz 
Grpenats sapport unusual southers specers of phamts wmotie to carviwe om the Tare steric acada works of 
the park (NPS 1994a) 


Qe te sowtirecst end of the part ghacerrs Goponsted tills tagher om Cake ich lemeséome than thow 
the vest of the part. Rowers Greremg thee wees feed mo Kabetogame Lake pving © 2 detect 
water Chemmestry from the park + other large lakes (Payne |99)) 


Souls s@ralty verned for tekdeng ot other exe wowkd be thone that are reiat wet) Seep ect! rane ad 
ferukc owt tagh vbee saremgth amd how poecmtaal for whrumiing ce cwertiung when eet however fre 
souks = the pert merit thew crema (Lees 1973) Mbow apr whalhoe ccbativety recently depend wels 
that have bow bewets of mutreents amd bagh acudters aml Ghat are wesce gest: to crowor amd sirumA aad 
swell Became the undertying befroct 5 acart. mpermestie Giese thee wel levers presen challenge: 
to @evelopmem eoxctadeng easareaer Westen romgh epee ace Lirwn 197) Weeks and 
Andre’ 1998) 
















Sons om the park areca howe beee reanwed to tehd vretor Comers Cates, part roads parteng aces and 
ogiver faceimers Hostcexcadly Gary hawe bece mmodeferd by loggumg pea tec. x badeng bechdumg bogey 
rowdy stash bermamg and reemerveng tree roots (ties bememeng wool) Soe have ao teen affected by 
Cheareag for temts. amd by trampleng from camper. Bern end other recreational exerts | Reason | 98) 
Coke amd Lamdres 1995) Specefx empacts to sock froem these actrewers hawe mchaded the bow of the 
surface orgaex bornzoe compacton. reductor om porosity and afiliegt e met) and mcreaws © 
crowoe (Coble and Landers 1995) Many of these effects ‘wwe been soned om the park & Genegnaeed oxi 
undesagnated campeng ses Reaure 1983) An curwated | (ED wars om the part have been med # 
ome tre of another for ec ts. fire mngs. cabems. of other Gay or overmght acowmnes (NPS | 98RD) 





VEGETATION 
UPLAND VEGETATION 


The part iscs om a wamsson zone or ccotome between the “northern hardwood) nome of Cool temperzie 
and mostly decadvows forests to the sowth and the comsfey Goemenated boreal forests to the north 
(Coffman et al 1980. Pastor and Miadenoff 1991) The boundary of the vegetative commansty runs 
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Cyaarrer 3: THE AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Sullivan 1981; Pastor and Miadenoff 1991). Species diversity in the transition area is surprisingly 
great, and nearly 700 species of vascular plants have been identified. 


The diversity of species is important to the functioning of the south boreal forest ecotone. Patches of 
conifers contribute different levels of nutnents and create different soil types than hardwoods. Species 
composition in boreal forests 1s controlled pnmanily by fire, but nm hardwood forests, wind is a more 
important factor (Pastor and Miadenoff 1991). Where these forest types overlap, wildlife, wind, fire, 
and activites such as logging can result in the return of hardwoods where pines were cut, or boreal 
‘west species where wildlife preferentially browse on young hardwood saplings. 


ores orests are less productive (that 1s, they grow more slowly) than northern hardwoods by about 
W'S to 60% (Pastor and Miadenoff 1991). Thus is prmaniy a result of a lumsted supply of nitrogen. 
whe 5 spruce and fir retasn in thes needies. Microorganisms cannot readily decompose these needles. 
so ~wtrogen 1s ued up im leaf ltter for a much longer ume in boreal forests than im northern hardwood 
foresas. When fire burns these forests. # releases the netrogen back umo the so (Hemselman | 996). 
Hardwoods may then have an advantage. as they are able to utilize nstrogen more quickly than boreal 
species (Pastor amd Miadenoff 1991) Plant-cating wiidisfe. such as moose. beaver. and snowshoe hare. 
complicate the relative abundance of tree species by feeding preferentially on young hardwoods. as 
these trees Contasn fewer distasteful carbon compounds intended to defend agamst browsing This 
preferential browsang can sheft the composson of some sections of forest toward boreal vegetation 
(Pastor and Miadenoff 1991) Local clumate and specific mosrsture condstons are also umportamt in 
determensng whether a patch of boreal or hardwood forest will grow Where the clomaie 1s warm 
cnough to support northern hardwoods. boreal stands occupy wet or cool macrosutes. and where i 1s 
cool, boreal forest domunates (Pastor and Miadenoff 1991) 


in the park boreal forest specees are most abundant. occupymg about 70% of the park s vegetated area 
| Weeks and Andrascah 1998) Domunant forest types range from quaking aspen. berch. and muxtures of 
penes to wheter and black spruce and balsam fir Quaking aspens are parocularty widespread and are 
part of vegetatrve assocsamons m about SO% of the park s land area (USGS 1999) Minor representa- 
vom of hardwoods mchudung Degtooth aspen red maple. cim and black ash are also present (Coffman 
cal 1980) 


Researchers (Keron ct al 1986. Coffanan ct al | 980) have sdentfied five to s:1 separate upland plant 
COmmmumebes om the part that vary based om soe depth maoustere. texture and autnemt avasiabelsty 
These Communenes were greatly refined mio more specifx vegetative assocauavons m compiling the 
results of a cocemt sarvey (USGS 1999) Whale scene cover types such as scrub oak. red pane. of the 
asivichm assacumon only occupy 2 marrow rang: of sates woth specif soul mossture and nutnent 
.cadspons. others such as aspen. whee peme. and paper berch are destrbuted over a wider range of sate 
comdmpoes The uptand forest Commmunsbes most widespread m the part imchade aspen‘paper berch 
(19% of the park's land area). spruce/fiefaspen (14% of the park's land area) and jack pine/aspen 
mosaac (6% of the park's land area. USGS 1999) 


Although not sdentrfied as a destemct vegetative Commammety by Kermes or Coffman. the nearly treeiess 
bchen-dommnaied Comemmunsty 1s Common i Voyageurs on the crests and upper shoges of hald bedrock 
ndges wm forest openangs (Hemseiman | 996) Se 400 taxa of lchens have been collected m the park 
(Wetmore 1981) 
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AQUATIC AND WETLAND VEGETATION 


While not as commun as upland forests, bogs, marsies, swamp forests, and wetlands are abundant in 
the Border Lakes area (see Wetlands Inventory map). In the park about 20,000 to 27,000 acres (8,100 
to 11,00 ha) are considered wetlands (USGS 1999). The park's wetlands are important communities 
for several reasons. They have the greatest diversity of plant and animal species of any vegetative 
assemblage (Weeks and Andrascik 1998); most of the park's unusual or unique vegetative communi- 
ties are wetland communities (NPS 1998c); and with few exceptions all rare or protected plant species 
in the park occur in wet or low lying areas (NPS 1998c). Minnesota's “peatiands” (swamp forests, 
bogs, and fens) are also significant simply for thew extent — over 6 million acres and more than any 
other state except Alaska (MDNR |999a). Even though the full significance of the peatlands has yet to 
be understood, they are at a manimum a huge water reservou. Examples of unique wetland communi- 
ties in the park inchade teatherieaf/sweet gale shore fens, northern bur oak mesic forests, white cedar/ 
muxed conifer or tamarack swamps, end wild nce marshes (NPS 1998c). Protected plant species are 
discussed under “Species of Special Concern.” 


PHYTOPLANKTON 


Phytoplankton are sangre! ted plants (algae and diatoms) that live in water They are caten by 
mucroscopec anumal! kf: ( zocpiamkton), as well as by many species of aquatn invertebrates and fish. 
The concentration of pirytcgriaunkton 1s measured by the chlorophyll a concentrations wi lakes (see 
“Water Quality”) and i plated to the productivity of fish and other aquatic organisms. 


Although a:: inc large lakes expermence higher concentrations of plant plankton at umes dumng the 
summer. “abetogama 1s notable in supporting a massive growth of blue-green algae from mad June to 
September | be bloom 1s dormunated by one species (Aphanizomenon flos-cquae ), which typically 
blooms mm water receiving high levels of phosphorus. such as runoff from fertuhized agncultural areas 
(Kepacr and Stottlemyer | 9838) 


This same species domunates a less concentrated bloom on Sand Pomt Lake. while diatoms are most 
abundant in Namakan and Rainy Lakes dumng the summer (Payne 199!) In Kabetogama Lake (and 
shallow Biack Bay in Rasny Lake). summer plant plankton populations are ter: times a5 Concentrated 
as in Rammy. Sand Pout. and Namakan Lakes (Payne 199!) 


MARSHES AND SHORELINE #EGETATION 


interfaces between land and lakes are some of the most diverse. dymamac. and complex habstats in the 
park (Weeks and Andrascik 1998) Marsh vegetatoon in the park 1s most abundant at the edge of lakes 
(Kurrus et al 1986). Marsh and shoreline (or littoral) v= getanon. whech occurs from the shore to 
depths where light still penetrates to the bottom, are used by many species of fish. bards. and other 
wildlife to live and rear young (Wilcox and Meeker 1992). 


BOGS, MARSHES, AND SWAMP FORESTS 


A continuum of wetland types exists in the park and iw the region. varying along gradients from wet to 
dry. and from autnent nch to nutnent poor (Larsen 1979). Peatlands (inclucing bogs. fens, muskegs. 
Of swarms} Gccupy wet, lower lying areas. they can be vegetated by trees. shrubs, or sphagnum moss. 
Muskegs are nutreat poor and very wet sites that are usually vegetated with shrubs and sphagnum 
moss Fens are pesilands that receive water both from precipitation and groundwater that has 
percolated through muneral soul. they look like watery meadows. and the water supply of a fen 1s often 
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Casaprer 3: THE AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


higher in minerals and other nutrients and is less acidic than a bog (MDNR 1999a). Bogs are fed from 
fewer species grow in them. The organic material produced in bogs and muskegs accumulates over 
time and fills in open water, leading to bog forests of black spruce and tamarack, and eventually to 
swamp forests populated with white cedar or black ash (Daniel and Sullivan 1981; Kurmis et al. 1986; 
Larsen 1979). 





FACTORS AFFECTING VEGETATION 


The transitional forest varies in its response to disturbances such as fire, windthrow, or logging. For 
instance, if the disturbance covers a large area, such as a fire with no firebreaks, a large windthrow, or 
clearcut logging, trees requiring a seed source to reproduce (such as red or white pine) will be unable 
to return (Swain 1981). Instead, trees that reproduce froi root suckers, such as aspen and birch, will 
be favored. The intensity of fire also determines which trees will return. Summer fires, or those 
burning after an extended penod of fire suppression and fuel accumulation, are hot enough to kill 
nearly all seeds and leave only minera! souls; spring fires are less intense. The former favors birch and 
conifers that are able to regencrate in souls with little organic component, sad the latter promotes both 
.ovd and sucker regeneration (Pastor and Miadenoff 1991). In hardwood {orests windthrow, and the 
creation and filling of small wreefall gaps. are more important forces than fire in determuning changes 
mM species composition (see below). 


Logging 


Logging and associated fire control from as early as the 1880s until 1972 has had a major fluence on 
the forests in the area of Voyageurs National Park (NPS 1989). Survey notes indicate that jack pine, 
aspen, burch and spruce. as well as red and white pine. were preferred by logging compamies unti! 
these species became difficult to find or less economucal to harvest. These trees were cut over large 
enough blocks that a significant proporvor of the stock of red and white pine seed sources in some 
areas of the park has been lost (NPS |98*/}. Species compositions have changed over large areas of the 
park as a result of logging Although aspen 7d paper birch forests remain abundant, red and white 
pine forests are rarer, and white spruce and balsam fir more numerous (NPS 1989, USGS 1999). 
Complex mixed forests cut on sites with deeper. more nutnent nch sotls are now primaniy pure or 
predormnantly aspen (NPS |994a). 


Fire cycles for different forest types m the southern transitional boreal forest vary widely Because 
needies are not readily decomposed, litter busids and burns casily im the borea! forest. Jack pine/spruce 
forests have severe crown fires of 10,000 acres (4,050 ha) or more about every SO years, while 
aspen/buctyfir forests have simular fires every 80 years (Heinselman 1996). White and red pire forests 
fires at 150-180 year intervals that open the canopy (Swain 198'; Pastor and Miadenoff 1991). In 
many cases the frequency of fires in the borea) forest 1s shorter than the life span of the trees. This, in 
-ombination with adaptations that these species have developed to esther withstand or regerminate 
after a fire, means the same species often continues to occupy the site (Hemselman 1996, Pastor and 
Mladenoff 1991). 


In northern hardwood forests smaller fires, windthrow. and treefall all tend to create smaller gaps in 
the canopy, which are filled with different ‘ge trees or different species. As noted above, herbivores in 
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resulting in boreal species returning instead (Pastor and Mladenoff 1991). 


Since the beginning of the 20th century, fire suppression has been practiced in most of the region 
(NPS 1989). Although large fires burned in the region an average of once every eight years before 
suppression (Heinselman 1996), only four have burned in the area of the park in this century (Coffman 
et al. 1980). Researchers believe the loss of pine forests resulted from the removal of a seed source 
throug’ large-scale logging, combined with changes in soil and light conditions required for 
germinatiox: of any remaining seeds brought on by the suppression of natural fire cycles (Coffman et 
al. 1980). 








Exot Vegetation 


Voyageurs National Park has at least 71 exotic plant species that have invaded and !ikely displaced 
some of the park's native vegetation (Syzmanski, pers. comm. 2000). Most appear to have been 
introduced through vehicles, boats, pets, or other visitor-related means. 


Nonnative invasive species of concern in the park include purple loosestrife, a wetland plant from 
transported by boats and boat trailers that displaces native vegetation. Watermilfoil has not been 
observed in the park, but is a regional concern (park staff, pers. comm. 1999). 


Visitor Use 


Hiking, camping, day use, and other recreational activities can crush, shear, or uproot vegetation. 
Plants can be killed outnght or ingured to such an extent that they are not as vigorous or that they 
reproduce less successfully (Cole and Landres 1995). Localized recreation areas characteristically 
have vegetation that 1s less ab andant, have a different species composition, and have a different plant 
structure than undisturbed areas (Cole 1993). Heavy use of shorelines can alter flow regimes and 
use can increase sedimentation and turbidity in lakes or streams caused by runoff across denuded 
surfaces (Cole and Landres 1995). Nearly 90% of the campsites in the park have associated social 
trails, or unplanned trails created by visitors, resulting in cleared or destroyed vegetation. Visitors i 
the park have also cut trees for firewood, despite regulations prohibiting it. In a recent prelamunary 
study, five or more cut tree stw.aps were found at 61% of the campsites monitored (Larsen et al. 1999). 
Vegetation and other resources were more severely damaged (more social trails. more area cleared. 
more Cut trees per unit area) at small campsites on islands im the park (Larsen et al. 1999). 


species composition (Cole and Landres 1995). 


Water Level Management 


Unnatural lake leveis have altered both the species composition and the structural nature of shoreline 
and marsh vegetanion The patchwork of low-growth, leafy. and thin-stemmed vegetation common in 
unmanaged lakes 1s much reduced in the park's large lakes (Wilcox and Meeker 1991). This diverse 
structure creates leaf surfaces for colonization and cover at ail depths, and 1s more important to fish 
and wildlife than even the loss of certain species of aquatic vegetation, as they use various physical 
structures for shelter, cover, food, and egg-laying sites (Wilcox and Meeker 1991). The loss of this 
diversity has reduced macromvertebrate density (Kraft 1988), with likely implications for wildhfe and 
fish that feed on them. 
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CQaeaprer 3: THE AFFECTED ExviONMENT 








Beaver have had a substanisal influence on creating wetland communities in the park. Extensive fires 
and logging after the turn of the century resulted im a large supply of aspen on the Kabetogama 
Peninsula by 1940. This, the beavers’ preferred food, in combination with a low density of wolve: and 
hundreds of miles of stream channels available for colonization, led to an increase in dams on the 
peninsula from 71 in 1940 to 835 in 1986 (Naiman ct al. 1988). Water impounded by beaver-created 
wetlands increased during this same penod from | ® to 13% of the land area of Kabetogarma Peninsula 
(Naaman et al. 1988). Beaver can have a dramatic influence on not only hydrology and mpanan 
diversity (Naiman et al. 1988). 







WATER RESOURCES / WATER QUALITY 
WATER RESOURCES IN THE PARK 


Differences in bedrock types and resulting topography affect the physical features of waters m the 
park. The chemical composition of the rocks influences water quality, which im turn affects the aquatic 
environment for vegetation, plankton, aquatic invertebrates, fish. and eventually terrestnal birds and 
animals that use thas environment of prey on species in it. 


Nearly all the lakes and streams in the park owe their ongin to the umpact of glacial erosion and depo- 
sition (Heimselman 1996). Before the giacters arnved. streams croded the landscape. often along weak - 
nesses in the resistant Precambnan granite such as bedrock fault lunes. or ar exposure of softer rock. 
The glaciers deepened these areas by gouging out easily fractured rock As the glaciers retreated, they 
ieft sand. silt. and gravel m its meltwater which enclosed deep basins. often m a lmmear path as it 
retreated These later filled with water and established a senes of lakes joined by smail streams ( Heiw- 
quicker than the rate of decay in lakes Beavers also played (and continue to play) a significant role m 
creating ponds and wetlands (Naiman et al |988) 


Lakes, swamps. and bogs domniate the landscape of the park. They cover approximately SO% of the 
area of the park, 96% of which 1s the combined surface area of the four largest lakes. Rasny. 
Kabetogama. Sand Point. and Namakan 











VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK WATERSHED 


Voyageurs National Park hes in the |4.900-square-mule Rainy Lake basin ( 38.600 square kilometers). 
three watersheds that contribute to the park the Rainy Lake headwaters. Vermalron [ake and Rainy 
Lake. About 70% of the basin lies in Ontano and 30% im Minnesota (Weeks and Andrascik (998). 
Like much of the park. the basin is charactenzed by thm soils. frequent outcrops of Precambnan mcks. 


Lake levels in the park's four largest lakes are controlled by a dasn crossing the unternanonal border at 
Fort Frances a 4 international Falls, as well as dy smati dams at Kettle Fails and Squarre! Falls on 
Namakan Lake « >*rvy Lake ts controlled separately from the Namakan Reservoir, which is a combina- 
uon of the other th-~ szge lakes as well as Crane and Little Vermilioz, Lakes. The Namakan River, 
which enters Namakan Lake from the east, is the largest source of inflow to the park (Payne 1991). 
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The direcnnon of flow through the four lakes 1s northwesterty. following 2 siope that averages 2 feet per 
mule h 1s 56 mules (90 km) from the headwaters of the system (where Namakan River enters Namakan 
Lake) to the outlet of Rasmy Lake at internenonal Falls / Fort Frances. Summer water levels m Name- 
kan Reservow and Rainy Lake differ by a maximum of 8.5 feet (2.6 m). The average flashing rates cal- 
Lake (Kallemeyn, pers. comm... july 1999). Water leaving Raimy Lake flows to the northwest in Rainy 
River to Lake of the Woods, which im turn flows to the Hudson Bay vie Winmipeg River (Flug 1986). 


The bydrauhc conductivity of the Precambnan granite and metamorphic rocks im the park 1s low. and 
the Minnesota Department of Natural Re sources considers them to be non-aquifers because so inte 
groundwater exists The mabelty of the bedrock or clay subsosls to conduct quid also has umphca- 
vons for sepuc systems im the area. as leachang 1s confined almost entirely to the thin surface souls 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PaRK LAKES 


The physscal characterstics of the park's large lakes are presented m table 8. all of the large lakes are 
classified as medsum clarity These features. as weil as some not reported here ( such as length and 
width. onentanon to wind. amount and charactersnics of inflow and outflow. and chemacai features) 
determmne many things about cach lake. imchuding the amount of hght ard ox ygen. temperature. type 
and density of phytoplankton. and wetland vegetation. along with aquatic invertebrates. fish. and 
anemals that depend on these resources for food or habetat Some of these features also heip determine 
the bufferng abslity of the park s lakes agasnst acxdified precipstanon or whether atmosphenc mercury 
washed into the lakes wil! be taken up m larger or smaller concentratons by its mhabrtants 

The park's 26 menor lakes have a combined surface area of 3.157 acres (1.278 ha, Kallemeyn, pers 
comm... July 1999) Many of the park s mmternor lakes. and all of the large lakes cacept Kabetogama. 
stranfy. or form layers. along a thermal gracbent in the summer Thes can leave bottom layers smpped 
of oxygen (Payne 1991. Kepner and Stottlemyer 1988. Kallewaryn. pers. comm. July 1999). Akhough 
these lakes are less productive than the large lakes. the water im them 1s of high quality (that 1s. if 1s not 
turted. 1s low m munerals. and does not support algal bioorns ) 





Although the park s four large lakes are naturally occurnng. the lake levels have been artificially 
controlled for nearty 100 years A hydroeiectrx dam crosses the natural outlet of Ramy Lake and 
spans the U S ACamadian border Electncity from the power plant and water from the reservours is used 
by two paper and pulp mulls in Fort Frances and International Falls (Flug | 986) In addeteca, emal! 
darns operate at Kettle and Squirre! Falls on Namakan Lake (Weeks and Andrascik 1998) Lake ievels 
are determuned by the International Jomut Commesson (a jount |) Sand Canadian board) While the 
lake levels are beyond the scope of this document. the impacts of past and current systems of settong 
water levels (rule curves) are cxarmuned in “Chapter 4 Environmental Consequences” because they 
have had ugnificant and cumulative impacts to park resources ( Kallemeyn and Coie 1990) 


The knternanonal Jount Commussion is respunsrbie for determining the appropnate lak: level to meet 
several cnte.1a im addrton to power producto: and water supply. among them sansabon and recrea- 
von Beg mning in | 988 spring lake levels mm Rasay Lake were held at the highesi level allowabie for 
May at the request of the Frderal Energy Regulatory Commussion im an attempt to increase walleye 
spawning success (Kallemeyn, pers comm. July 1999) Changes recommended for Mamakan Reser- 
vow and Rainy Lake have been adopted and were implere ted beginning in 2000 as a supplemental 
order 
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NOTE: These figures inchude portions of these tahes outside the past. 
“From Kailemeyn, pers. comm. July 1980 


Historically, regulation of the lakes has resulted in altered magnitude and ming of water level fluctu- 
ations, removing much o; the natural hydrologic variability the lakes would normally expenence 
(Weeks and Andrascik 1998). Under the previous order, the average annual lake fluctuations were 2.7 
meters (8.8 ft) for Namakan Reservoir and 1.1 meters (3.6 ft) for Rainy Lake. This level of fluctvation 
is 0.9 meter (2.9 ft) greater than before the dams were built for Namakan Reservoir and 0.8 meter (2.6 
ft) less for Rainy Lake. Lake levels have also peaked later (in late June or early July) than under natur- 
al conditions (late May or early June) and remained stable throughout the summer instead of gradually 
declining. This has had a major impact on the natural hydrology of the park. Under the supplemental 
order the allowable overall fluctuation on Namakan Reservoir is reduced to 2.0 meters (6.5 ft), water 
levels peak earlier, and a summer drawdown will occur. On Rainy Lake, the supplemental order wid- 
ened the rule curve slightly in the spring, and there will be a modest late summer drawdown. Contin- 
ued regulation of both reservoirs will maintain less than natural variability, however. 


WATER QUALITY 


The waters of Voyageurs National Park are all designated by Minnesota as class A — outstanding 
resources exhibiting exceptional recreationai and/or ecological values. These waters, as well as those 
feeding into them, are to be managed to prevent any degradation of their quality. No discharge of 
sewage, industrial, or other waste to lakes, streams, rivers, or wetlands that would deteriorate the 
park’s current water quality is allowed. 


While human sources of pollution affect the park’s water quality to some degree, natural factors such 
as topography, bedrock, soils, the size of the watershed, rainfall patterns, inflow and outflow, wave 
and wind action, orientation, seasonal variations in temperatures, and other physical factors can all 
play a significant role in defining lake chemistry. Chemical and physical factors can then help define 
lake productivity, species composition, and health of aquatic or water-dependent wildlife. 


NUTRIENTS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Of the park’s four large lakes, Kabetogama is the one considered most “eutrophic” or nutrient rich. 
Although this means it can support on average a higher density of plant and animal life, it also means 
its waters are not as clear as those considered high in quality. The productivity of lakes is directly 
related to the morphological features of the basin. Kabetogama Lake, which is relatively shallow, has a 
higher nutrient content than Rainy, Namakan, or Sand Point Lake. The diffeience between Kabeto- 
gama and the park’s other large lakes is likely due in part to the geochem:- *~y of the watershed it 
drains, which is higher in calcium carbonate. Concentrations of dissolved s . + are about five times 
those measured in the Namakan River, which feeds Namakan Lake and is more typical of rivers 
flowing over the Precambrian shield bedrock. (Payne 1991; Rapp et al. 1985). 
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Phosphorus is an important autrient, and concentrations im Namakan, Rasny, and Sand Point Lakes ase 
jow-r tam in Kabetogama Lake. The relative concentration of phosphorus im these lakes 1s lamked to 
whedhes they stratify during the semmer. Phosphates readily sorb (attach) to particles or ave taken up 
by plankton. The sinking of the heavier particles and plankton carry phosphorus down through the 
thermocline to the bottom sediments. As a resuk, a significant percentage of sutnents become lost to 
the water column and accummlate and band to the bottom aquatic sediments. This process can have the 
greatest effect im restricting growth during July and August, when light and temperature conditions are 
otherwise at their best for primary (plant) productivity (Payne 1991). 


Most of the interior lakes (all but two) are sharply stratified by August, reducing or climmating mixing 
and resulting in the same loss of phosphorus from the water column through the adsorption of particles 
or uptake by plankton as described above. As a result, the interior lakes are not as productive (e.g., no 
algal blooms, less plankton and fish) as the large lakes in the majonty of cases, but the water is less 
turbéd and is of high quality for viewing or drinking. While phosphorus levels in most of the intenor 
lakes are lower than in the park’s large lakes, spring levels exceed the large lakes in some cases. Total 
phosphorus concentrations range from 0.003 mg/L to 0.031 mg/L. These values are comparable to 
Namakan, Sand Point, and Rainy Lakes, and lower than those for Kabetogama (which ranged as high 
as 0.05mg/L in the lake, and 0.07 mg/L in Sullivan Bay). 


Nitrogen is another important nutrient that can be in many different forms in lakes — nitrate, nitrite, or 
ammonia. In Kzbetogama Lake nitrate is apparently taken up by algae during summer blooms, and it 
was undetectable by August (coincident with a blue-green algal bloom) in one study (Kepner 1987). 
The ratio of nitrogen to phosphorus can influence the type of algae that occurs. In Kabetogama it is 
low, being consistent with that in lakes where there are blooms of blue-green algae (species which fix 
nitrogen from the atmosphere; Kepner 1987). 


By measuring the concentration of chlorophyll “a”, researchers have been able to tell where the park's 
lakes ie on a scale of eutrophic (high productivity) to oligotrophic (low productivity). A trophic state 
index of 0-40 indicates a lake is very low in productivity, and 51-100 is considered very high in pro- 
ductivity; 40 to 50 is intermediate. An increase of 10 on this scale represents a doubling of algal bio- 
mass. These values for the park’ s large lakes and large shallow embayments are shown im table 9. 

State indices of the interior lakes varied from 8 (in Locator and Cruiser Lakes) to 53, with 12 
of 18 lakes tested under 40, or oligotrophic. 


Kabetogama Lake also showed the highest summertime zooplankton density, "early twice that of Sand 
Point or Rainy Lake, and three times that of Namakan Lake. The density of benthic invertebrates was 
found in one study to be about 2.7 times higher in Kabetogama than the other three lakes, which had 
roughly equal concentrations (Kraft 1988). During this period Kabetogama Lake also consistently had 
the highest catch of fish per unit effort (Kepner 1987). 












TABLE 9: TROPHIC STATE INDICES OF LARGE VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK 
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D@PLUENCES ON WATER QUALITY 


The park expenences no mtcatonal dwect discharse of sewage waste (blackwater) to #5 waters, but 
sepuc fashwes from systems operating on the then soals and smail lots on Crame, Sand Posmt. and 
Kabetogama Lakes ave faarty common (Weeks and Andrascik 1996). Two-stroke engines m outboard 
motors also typecally discharge approxumately 30% of them fuel mto the water (Califorma EPA 1999). 
These same cagines are used m smowmobeles, winch may comtamunate snow and comeivably aquatic 
environments when the snow melts. However, less research on the umpact of ssowmotele emussions on 
water quality ts available (Hagemann and V anMouwenk 1999). The park uses doub!:-walled fue! 
tamks and has booms to contasn fuel leaks or spalls from its fueling stamoms: many private fuciing 


While park visitors use vauk todlets at developed campsites, they can also spend the day or mght at 
undeveloped sites without toalets. Human waste from developed and undeveloped sites 1s sometimes 
washed into lakes. One study at nearby Boundary Waters Casce Area found coliform becterna in water 
at canoe campsites with pit todlets to be significantly higher than controls (Weeks and Andrascik 
1998). Mamy pet toalets at park developed sites mm the lakecountry have been replaced with vault toalets 
(contained unsts that require pumpang), aod all remaining pet todlets in the lakecountry are scheduled 
for replacement in 2001 because of the potential for comtamunation. Houseboats are not prevented from 
disposing of graywater (non-toalet wastewater) directiy mto the lakes. Black water (todlet wastewater) 
is not an allowable discharge. V is#tors we sometimes also responsible for garbage and other sold 
wastes washed mto park waters, one study at Boundary Waters Canoe Area found an average of 3 
pounds per person per year discarded (NPS 1994a). 

Sources of human-caused impacts to water quality coming from the region can include increased 
sediment loading related to soil erosion from upstream logging on private, state, and U.S. Forest 
Service lands, as well as increases in hydrogen sulfide, ammonia, and soluble organic compounds. 
Also, there is local biological oxygen demand (BOD) from the ongoing decomposition of logs in Hoist 
Bay inside the park as a result of a pre-park logging operation (Sproul and Sharpe 1968). Historically, 
small-scale mining has also occurred within what is now the park. and it continues in northern Minne- 
park’s watershed (Weeks and Andrascik 1998). 


One study of water quality found occasional exceedances of EPA standards for drinking water or the 
protection of aquatic life (Payne 1991). The drinking water candard for oil and grease was exceeded 
in Sand Point, Kabetogama, and Ash River, and for phenols in Rainy, Sand Point, and Kabetogama 
Lakes and Ash River. A sulfide standard to protect aquatic life was exceeded in Black Bay and Ash 
River, and that for ammonia in Ash River. Total PCB concentration exceeded criteria for the 
protection of aquatic life at one site in Kabetogama Lake. 

Various human activities in the park may influence water quality in intenor lakes. Table 10 shows the 
uses that are most likely to result in some impact to water quality for each of the park’s interior lakes. 








TABLE 10: ACTIVITIES ON INTERIOR LAKES THAT MAY MSPACT WATER QUALITY 
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Source: Adapted fom NPS 198¢e. updated to refect 1999 condiBons. 


REGIONAL INFLUENCES 
ae Alkalinity and Acid Precipitation 


Lake pH levels, which measure how acidic the water is, have varied over the years they have been 
: measured. In a 1987 study pH for all the park's large lakes ranged from 5.95 to 7.57, with a mean 
value of 6.9 (Kepner 1987). However, pH was one of nine parameters exceeding EPA acute or chronic 
criteria for the protection of freshwater aquatic life measured in a 1995 report (NPS 1995Sa). The pH 
level was outside the range of 6.5 to 9 a total of 91 umes out of 458 measurements taken at 30 stations. 
This is due in large part to the naturally low alkalinity of lakes in the Border Lakes region 
- (Heinselman 1996). 


_ Alkalinity is the most obvious measure of a lake’s acid neutralizing capacity (Rapp et al. 1985). kt is 

3 defined as the concentration of calcium carbonate or bicarbonate im the water. The lakes in Voyageurs, 
as well as most of the lakes in the Precambrian shield region, have low alkalinities compared to other 
freshwater lakes and streams in the country, which usually range from 330 to 3300 preg/L of HCO, 
(bicarbonate) (Schindler 1988). Many northeastern lakes in Canada have values below SO jieq/L, and 
are considered extremely acid sensitive (Schindler 1988). Alkahinities in the park's large lakes range 
from 182 jregq/L to 516 preg/L and are considered relatively well-buffered for the region (Kepner 
1987). 


peq/L as moderately sensitive to acidification (Payne 1991). This is also the EPA criterion for the 

protection of equatic life (NPS 1995a). Using MPCA ratings, Namakan and Rainy Lakes would be 

classified as moderately sensitive, Sand Point as potentially sensitive, and Kabetogama as non- 
sive to acidificati 
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Alkalsames range between 80 and 260 peg/L for all but five mecnor lakes that were measured. Lutic 
Trout, Mukoodsa and O'Leary have higher alkalinmnes, wth Mukoods and O’ Leary even higher than 
the average of those fouad in Lake Kabetogama Of the 26 lakes tested, 18 had alkalnmes between 
100 and 200 rea/L. defined as “moderately sensitive” to acidificanoa (Payee 1991; L. Kallemeya. 
pers. comm. ). 


Two of the meenor lakes, Locator and Shoepack. have iow alkalmsnes and would be classified as 
“extremely sensative.” whech means they would have little resistance to acodaficamon. Tooth and Lutie 
and O’ Leary Lakes have relamvely hgh alkahnsnes compared to other park lakes and would be 
considered nonsensitive to acidificamon. These lakes would likely be able to neutralize acid ran oF 
snow for a loeg or indefimste penod of ume. 


Other features of the park's lakes, imchuding thew size. type (dramage lakes, where water moves 
through the system), and the presence of humuc or organic matenais, also comtnbute to them abality to 
temper the effects of acid rain or snow (Schindler 1968; Kepner 1987). 





















Mercury and Other Contaminants 


Despate higher than expected levels of mercury in fish, zooplankton, 2-4 rhytoplankton in the park, 
levels of mercury im the water are low. A 1992 MPCA study found mercury concentrations of less than 
4 ng/L (or 0.004yg/L) in Kabetogama. Sand Pot, and Crane Lakes. This is consistent with levels in 
surface water im all tested northern Minnesota lakes, where mercury concentrations range from 2 to 7 
ng/L (Sorensen et al. 1990). Mercury does exist in high levels in the aquatic envircament, however. 
sediments tested in Crane and Kabetogama Lakes contained double the amount of mercury that they 
had in 1880 (Merger 1986). 


Many of the park’s lakes contain humac acids, which may increase the longevity of mercury in the 
water column (Swain and Helwig 1989). It is also possible that sulfates or total reduced sulfur emitted 
from the local pulp mills (see “Air Quality“) may increase the water solubility of mercury (MPCA 
1992). 


PCBs have also been found in unusually high concentranons in some park fish and wildlife, notably 
lake whitefish (MDNR 1997) and bald eagles (Grim and Kallemeyn 1995). The source of PCBs is 
unknown and may onginate from outside the park. or be a function of concentratioas in lake water or 
in fish. 


Fissé POPULATION ; IN THE PARK 


There are 53 fish species currently in the park (NPS 2000f). Walleye and northern pske dominate the 
highest “trophic level” of the aquatic food chain in the park’s four large lakes (NPS 1994a). Other 
trout, and burbot. The minnow family is well represented with 16 species of minnows, shiners, and 
dace (NPS 1994a). Other well-represented families are the perches (7 species), sunfish (8 species), and 
suckers (4 species). The six nonnative species found in the park are smallmouth and largemouth bass, 
black crappie, bluegill, green sunfish, and rainbow smelt. Although there is uncertainty among fishery 
professionals, the National Park Service considers these species nonnative. This is particularly true for 
the interior lakes. Other than the smelt, these species were all introduced to bolster the local sport 
fishery prior to the park’s establishment. 
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The sumber of fish species im the park’s four large lakes ranges from 3 to 40. While the number of 
species im the 26 nasned intenor lakes ranges up to 18; the majorty of the lakes (21) comtam less than 
10 species. Yellow perch and northern peke are the most widespread species, occurnng im 27 and 23 
lakes, respectively. Walleye, the species most sought after by anglers, only occurs in the large lakes 
and three internor lakes. Lake trout and muskellunge, two other sought-after species, each occur in 
only thrve lakes. Of the nonnatives, largemouth and smallmouth bass each occur in mine lakes, black 
Crappee in six, bluegill in three, and rainbow smelt in tv 0. 


The perk’s smail streams and numerous beaver ponds also support significant fish populanons. The 
peedomunamt fish species in these areas are northern redbelly dace, finescale dace, brook stickleback. 
and fathead minnow. Geological barners and stages of beaver pond succession result in signif'-ant 
vanation in species’ nchaess and distnibution, as well as abundance im these b _.ats (Schlosser and 
Kallemeyn 2000). 

Most fish species im the park are belseved to have onginated from the Mississippi glacial refugyum, 
using commdors provided by the retreat of the Wisconsin ice sheet (Crossman and McAlhster 1986). 
Ulumately, these connections were lost and fish populanons isolated from their source. In some 
imstances umique strains of fish developed. For mstance, Shoepack and Little Shoepack Lakes on the 
Kabetogama Peninsula contain a genetically unique muskellunge strain (Fields et al. 1997). Cruiser. 
Little Trout ard Mukooda lakes supported native lake trout populations prnor to the 1940s when 
stocking of nonnative trout straims was mitiated. 


Native fish populations are believed to have been affected by stocking. sport and commercial fishing. 
motors, as well as regional pollution (such as mercury and oxides of sulfur and nitrogen from indus- 
tnal sources; see discussions of visibality on page - 126 and regional air quality concerns on page |- 
127), may also affect fish by altering the water chemistry (Cole and Landres 1995). 





Fish Stecking 


Fish stocking has taken place in park waters since 1917 (NPS 1994a), when a walleye hatchery was 
established at the western end of Rainy Lake. Walleye fry were supplied to area lakes from the 
hatchery unl 1943. Stocking continued in Raimy and Kabetogama Lakes, with over a half billion 
walleye fry introduced to Rainy Lake and almost 80 mallhon into Kabetogama since the early part of 
the century. Some of these transplants were likely from another watershed; consequently, they may 
have been genetically different than the native populations. Other species that have been stocked in the 
park’s four large lakes include sunfish, black crappie, largemouth bass, smalimouth bass, northern 
pike, yellow perch, muskellunge, and catfish (NPS 1994a). No stocking is currently occurring in the 
large lakes (Kallemeyn, pers. comm. July 1999). 


Some of the park’s interior lakes were stocked with game fish, including largemouth bass, smallmouth 
bass, bluegill, and black crappies from the 1940s up to 1970 (NPS 1994a). Lake trout from another 
watershed were added to lakes where a native strain was present; however, since 1988 all lake trout 
stocked in Mukooda and Little Trout Lakes have been the Gillis Lake strain, which is originally from 
the nearby Boundary Waters Canoe Area (Kallemeyn, pers. comm. July 1999). Lake trout are now 
stocked in the two lakes every other year. Rainbow trout, an exotic species, was introduced into Beast 
and O’ Leary Lakes in 1964 after the native fish were removed with toxaphene. The Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resources continued to stock O” Leary Lake until 1971, when walleye and 
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northern poke re-invaded the lake, making survival of the trout umpossible. Beast Lake was stocked 
until 1960 (NPS 1994a). In the 1990s the Namonal Park Service and the Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources have cooperated im 4n aftempt to reestablish the native fish community in Beast 


The park’s fish communities have also been affected by illegal stocking by pnvate partes. Nonnative 
bass have been illegally introduced mto Quarterline and Beast Lakes in recent years (Kallemeyn, pers. 
comm. July 1999). Rambow snmek, which were illegally introduced mto lakes in the upper reaches of 
the Raimy Lake watershed (Franzin et al. 1994), first appeared m Ramy and Namakan Lakes m 1990. 
Based on stuches conducted elsewhere, the rambow smek may have a significant effect on the park's 
aquatic ecosystem, and im particular its cool and coldwater fish species (Evans and Loftus 1987). 








Spert and Commercial Fishing 

In accordance with the park's enabling legisianon, recreanonal fishing 1s allowed m all the park lakes 
under reguianons established by the National Park Service and the Min>.sota Department of Natural 
Resources. The only exception is Beast Lake, whach has been closed to fishing to allow the restoration 
of the northern pake population. Walleye, northern pike, and other species are caught with hook and 
lime in both the summer and winter. The spearing of northern peke 1s permatted in the winter (NPS 
1994a). The Minnesota Department of Natural Resources issues whitefish and cisco sport gill netting 
hcenses for the park’s four large lakes. Grandfathered sammer yilinet commercial fishenes for 
whutefish remain on Namakan and Rainy Lakes. 


Neather the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources nor the Ontano Mimstry of Natural Re- 
sources set sport catch quotas, but rely instead on daily and possession limits, plus size lamats, to 
regulate the lake fishzmes. Both agencies sell an ind.finite number of fishing hcenses, which can mean 
the number of fish caught may be higher thar the established target levels (see the discussion of 
impacts on fishernes for alternative |). Caich quotas are assigned by species for commercial fishing, 
however. 


Sportfishing has traditionally been and continues to be the pnncipal visitor activity in park lakes. In 
1998 and 1999 Kabetogama Lake received 39.1% of the fishing pressure and 42.4%, respectively; 
Rainy Lake, 37.9% and 37.1%; Namakan Lake, 16.2% and 13.6%; and Sand Point Lake, 6.8% and 


6.9% (Eidler 1999, Burri 2000). 


Walleye are the target of most anglers and typacally comprise between 60% and 80% of all fish caught 
in the park's large lakes (Eibler 1995). The mean annual yield (pounds) of walleye from Kabetogama 
Lake for the years 1984-93 was 96,689; from the U.S. side of Rainy Lake, 19,645; and from Namakan 
Lake, 24,144 (Eibler 1995). Siace 1994 the walleye harvest from Rainy Lake has increased 
substantially, with the average harvest from 1994 to 1998 being 32,753 pounds (Eibler 1998, 1999). 
This increase is concomitant with a return to more natural lake levels in May during walleye spawning 
that began in 1988 ‘see “Water Resources“) and the establishment of a slot-length limat that requires 
anglers to release all walleye from 17 to 25 inches long. 


The mean annual sportfishing yield for 1984-93 of northern pike was second to walleye in all three 
lakes. In Kabetogama Lake pike comprised 19% of the total angling yield and in Namakan Lake 29%. 
In Rainy Lake the average yield of pike (43%) was nearly as high as of walleye (45%) during this time 
period (Eibler 1998). Since 1994 the average yield of northern pike from Rainy Lake has been rela- 
tively consistent, averaging about 20,000 pounds per year (Eibler 1998). Pike yields from the lakes in 
the Namakan Reservoir have been highly variable due to recruitment problems that occur because of 
the low springwater levels associated with 1970 water management rule curves (see “Water Levels”). 
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Namal Resources. Fishenes 





Other species typacally harvested from the park's large lakes by anglers inchade sauger. yellow perch, 
black crappee, and smallmouth bass. Angiers fishing im the tenor lakes may also catch muskellunge. 
lake ‘rout, and Largemouth bass. 


Although the remoteness and relatively hght use of the park's mtenor lakes mean oo cree! surveys are 
conducted, vohuntary creel cards are used to determune fishing pressure and harvest, despste thew many 
k.own biases. From these cards, 1 appears that the number of anglers fishing imtenor lakes from 199! 
to 2000 remamed fairly stable. Catch rates for northern poke decreased from the 1980s to the 1990s. 
but exceeded those from the perk’s large lakes. Catc’ rates of largemouth bass have been consistently 
ugh (Kellemeyn 1990, Broschart 2001). 


Commercial fishing began on Rainy Lake m 1885 with a pound-aet fishery for lake sturgeon. This 
species was fished to commercial extinction, and the Minnesota sturgeon fishery was closed in 1922 
(NPS 1994a). in 1916 Raimy Lake supported 62 licensed commercial fishers for walleye, northern 
pake, and lake whutefish in Outano and 14 im Minnesota Today. commercial harvest from the south 
arm of Rainy Lake is restricted to lake whitefish on the Minnesota side and to lake whutefish, black 
Crappee, and northern peke on the Outano side (MDNR and OMNR 1998). Harvest is regulated by 
quotas im both jurisdictions. There ts one commercial whitefish operation im the park portion of Raimy 
Lake and one commercial whitefish operation im the park on Namakan Lake. An Ontano commercial 
fishery harvests walleye, northern peke. lake whutefish, and lake sturgeon from Namakan Lake. and tt 
fishang occurs on Kabetogama Lake. 


Water Levels 


Regulated water levels may have an wnpact on the reproductive success of some of the park's key 
sportfish, including walleye, northern pike. and yellow perch. 


Walleye require clean (igae free) gravel, rubble. or small rocks to spawn. In unregulated lakes these 
gravel beaches move progressively lower as lake levels fall during the summer and fall. However, in 
the park lake levels have been held high and stable all summer. Water levels have fallen dunng the 
winter (when no wave action occurs) and were not refilled wati! late spring in most years. This left 
gravels “stranded” at higher elevations and out of the water during the spring spawn (Kallemeyn 
1987). To help counteract this problem, lake levels in Rainy Lake were held at the highest level allow- 
able under existing rule curves for May at the direction of the Federal Energy Regulatory Commassioa 
beginaing in 1988. Recent creel surveys indicate steadily increasing angler harvest of walleye in Rainy 
Lake since shortly after these changes were made (Eibler 1997, 1999). In addition, the supplemental 
order that was implemented in 2000 will result in earher spring peaxs and a summer drawdown. 
should improve as a result of these changes. 


Lake levels have nlso been found to be clearly correlated with reproductive success of northern pike, 

which require mais of short emergent vegetation, such as aquatic grasses and sedges, to lay its eggs. 

Kaliemeyn (1987) demonstrated a high correlanon between the abundance of newly hatched northern 

pikc in Kabetogama Lake and lake levels within three weeks of the ice-out date. Most of the ume 

(60%) lake levels were too low to inundate vegetation appropriate for pike spawning. Again, an earlier 
spring peak should improve spawning. 
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Polbutamts to the park's large lakes (silt, leaked o-/ and fuel, and other polbstants) may be comtnbuted 
by loggimg. muning, and caban and resort development along shorelines in the watershed, by the crea- 
toa and use of designated and undesignated campsites and day use areas, and by motorized boats aad 
saowmobales (Cole and Landres 1995; Weeks and Andrascak 1998). Boat propellers, particularily fros: 
larger boats, may also mcrease tarbedity (perk staff. pers. comm. 1999). Wave action or dredging to 
and Landres 1995). Any or all of these influences could directly affect fish, or indirectly affect them 
through the loss of habitat or prey species (Cole anJ Landres 1995). 














Mercury 


Fish and fish-eating wildhfe m Voyageurs Nafonal Park show elevated levels of mercury (Henming et 
al. 1989). As an example, walleye from Sand Pomt Lake in the park have contammed as much as 45 pg 
of mercury ver gram of fish. This is about 1/3 the maximum weekly take recosmmended by the 
Minnesota Department of Health im a single gram (Henning et al. 1989) and more than four umes the 
U.S. Food and Drag Admuinistration’s level of | ag mercury per gram of tissue (Glass et al. 1986). The 
problem is not confined to the park. as fish consumpuion advisones have now been extended to a large 
number of lakes in Minnesota (Glass and Sorensen 1999). The source of mercury ts most hkely 


Mercury concentranon in park lake water is low, but it is high im zooplankton, fish, fish-cating wild- 
life, and sediments. Methyimercury, the orgamic form of mercury and the one that is dangerous to the 
health and reproductive processes of wildlife and aumans., 1s broaccuinulated through the food chain. 
That is, a fish eating zooplankton contamming mercury at one level stores af a concentranon much 
hagher than the zooplankton. A fish eating this fish (such as a pke or walleye) comcentrates it further, 
and a fish-eating burd (loon, eagle), wildlife (mink, otter), or human concentrates it even further. One 
study (Sorensen et 2'. 1990) found mercury concentrations increased an average of 36,000 times from 
the water column (2.5 ng/L) to zooplankton (83 ng/g or 83,000 ng/L). and 176,000 umes from its level 
im the water to concentrations im northern pike (450 ng/g). The already high concentrations may be 
exacerbated by the recent addition of the raanbow smelt because studies have shown that where they 
are present, larger predatory fish such as pike and walleye have higher levels of mercury. 


Acid Precipitation 


Wet sulfate depositioa and pH of the park's lakes indicate acid precipitation is not a problem for fish 
at this me, even im some of the extremely sensitive intenor lakes. Based on studies of northwestern 
Ontano lakes simular to those im the park, Schindler (1988) estumated that wet sulfate deposition rates 
of 10 kg/ha on a long term basis would be required before impacts to fishenes would be measurable. 
In 1996 and 1997, 5-6 kg/ha of wet sulfate was deposited (see “Air Quality). 





A diverse assemblage of verified wildlife including more than 230 species of bards, 10 species of 
repules and amphibians, 53 species of fish, 42 species of mammals, and maumerable invertebrates 
have been observed or recorded im the park (Weeks and Andrascik 1998; NPS 2000f). By far the most 
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Gumerous group is the vertebrates, whech mchedes sects, speders, protozoa, carthworms. 
crustacesss, and many others (Dense! and Sullivan 1961). 


The park has two distinct but overiappung wildlafe habstat types — the terrestnal or forest ecosysem 
and the aquatic ecosystem. Each has its own set of herbivores, imsectivores, and carmvores, although 
some species “cross the boundary” and mhabet or get food from both. 


Descnpnoas of individual species’ habstat, or issues concermng that species, are lamuted to those 
where the perk has unplemented or 1s planning to umplement management or moustonng efforts. 
Species formally listed with the state of Minnesota or the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as threat-ned 
or endangered, or as being of special concern, are discussed under “Species of Special Concer.” 


Invertebrates serve several functions im the forest ecosystem. They are an essential part of the food 
chaan and are responsible for the release of nutnents through much of the decomposition that occurs in 
the park. Insects and imsect larvae can defoliate trees enough to hall them (Holling 1991). An important 
soal invertebrate im boreal forests is the mate; one count of a square foot of soa m a balsam fir forest 
showed 15,000 mutes between the surface and two inches (Danse! and Sullivan 1981). Mite larvae feed 
on needies of the fir and release nutnents. Springtaals, beetles. fly larvae. sow bugs. snauls, and slugs 
are other abundant invertebrates that live in forest sous. Invertebrates (prmaniy msects) also live on 
vegetation and im the air, where they are consumed by a vanety of forest bards. 


brates, carrion, fish, or larger prey. Small forest rodents, such as mice and voles, chipmunks and 
squirrels, as well as finches and sparrows, pnmamniy eat seeds. although they also sometimes eat 
vegetation or insects (Danse! and Sullivan 1981). Small mammals, hke rodents and mace. also serve as 
pike, muskellunge. and Largemouth bass may eat small mammals swimmung or comung too close to 
shore (Soupar 1981). 


Browsers (animal species that eat the parts of woody shrubs, 2s weil as herbs and grasses) divide these 
plamt resources by height. Snowshoe hares feed at or just above ground level, whate-tailed deer feed a 
hetle higher, and moose higher yet. Porcupines feed in the treetops, and beavers feed on tree tops after 
they cut them down. Ruffed grouse are ground feeders, and spruce grouse often feed in trees in the 
park. Cedar wax wings caf some insects, but most of their food ts bernes or flowers (Danie! and 
Sullivan 1981). Black bears are also major consumers of berries im the park (Schaberi, pers. comm. 
July 1999). 


Most of the herbivores im the forest are insects, and most of the carnivores are insect eaters (Daniel and 
Sullivan 1981). Shrews, moles, and bats are examples of mammals that eat insects almost exclusively, 
imsects and soul invertebrates both help aerate and enrich nutnent-poor soil in some parts of the 
southern boreal forest (Danie! and Sullivan 1981). 


America. Forest bards, more than one-third of whom are neotropical migrants, make up the largest 
number (about 64%) of vertebrate species in the park (Green 1995). In Minnesota’s Border Lakes 
region there are 121 forest or tree-dependent birds, the highest number of species of anywhere in the 
state. In addition, one study found between 61 and 67 different species of burds per 25-mule route in 
the Border Lakes region, marking it as the area with the highest bird species nchness of any region 
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north of Mexco (Green 1995). Three fasmles of bards make up most of the neotropical mugrants — 
vireos, flycatchers, and 27 species of warblers (Green 1995). All are imsectivores, and prey can inchade 
the larvary. of the spruce budworm or forest tent caterpallas, whach are potentially economucally 
devastating forest defolhators. One study found the economac benefit from predanon by bards on the 
budworm larvae to be approximated $4,700 per square mile (Takekawa and Garton 1984). 


Larger forest-dweilling carmivores in the park include raptors (such as eagles, hawks, osprey, and 
owts), members of the weasel famaly (such as fisher. pune marten, mank. rnver otter, least, long-tailed 
and short-tasled weasels, and the skunk), cats (imchading bobcat. an occasional mountain hon, and 
potentially the Canada lynx), and canines (inchading the red fox. coyote. and gray wolf). Some of these 
species are also part of the aquatic ecosystem, subsisting largely or enturely on fish. These mcinde the 


Ounmivores (anumais that eat both ammal and plant food) in the park include turkey vultures, ravens, 
crows, the gray jay, and the black bear (Daniei and Sullivan 1981). 


AQUATIC WILDLIFE 

Aquatic vegetaton — including plankton, submezged vegetation in lakes and open water bogs. 
emergent vegetation in marshes and along lakeshores, as well as grasses, herbs, shrubs, and trees in 
wet meadowland forest communities — may ail serve as food sources for the abundant vanety of 
waterburds, fi<h, amphibians, and wetland mammals in the park. 


In the park aquatic ecosystem zooplankton belong to the first trophic level of consumers im the aquatic 
food web. The concentration of zooplankton is related to the concentration of phytoplankton, and 
phytoplankton to the concentration of nutrients (see “Water Quality“ and “Vegetation). The water 
flea ts a common zooplankton im the Border Lakes region (Hemselman 1996). Bottom-dweilling 
aquatic insects, such as the larvae of midges, mayflies, and dragonflies, as well as worms, crayfish, 
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saaals. sponges. and clams. are also umportamt occupants of ue shalloe 2 2¢ of lnkeshores (Daneel and 
Sullivan 1981; Hemsehman 1996). 


Nave crayfish feed om some aquanc plants, but do sot umst plas groeth They ae food for many 
predators im the park. inchading mumk. river otters, and shoreberds. However, m some of the state, the 
native crayfish and affected nameral aquatc ecology by catung lake and stream vegetanon, as weil as 
the eggs of native fish (Heigen 1999). Bt has not yet been observed imide the park, but was collected m 
park is momstonmg for the preseace of the rusty crayfish, as weil as two addinonal aquatic mverte- 
brates, the exonc zebra amssel and the speny waterfiea, as weil as exotic plants (Kallemrya, pers. 
comm. July 1999). 


Fish are sotable consumers of invertebrates. imchedang aquanc msects. Many shorebards, sach as 
spotted sandpapers os common smapes, feed to some extent om mvertebrates. Amphebesns m the park. 
inchadimg two species of salamanders and exght lunds of frogs. swbs:si almost esorely on mvertebrates 
(Oldfield and Moriarty 1994). Amphsbeans can be perucularty sensitive to changes m pH. and they are 
often monstored to determune whether acadhficanoa of lakes or wetiands wm the sorthern Great Lakes 
areas has occurred (Hemselman | 996). 


Fish im the pack serve as an important imk mm the aquanic or seme-aquatic ecologscal food wed. prowid- 
ing a significant source of food for osprey. bald eagle. loon, otter, black becr, and other bards and 
mammals im the park. Loons subsist entirety on fish and aquatic vertebrates, whereas red-eeckcd 
grebes and mergamsers cat some vegetation as well (Derr 1995). Other fish-canng grebdes and diving 
ducks that are common or nest in the park mchade peed-hwiied grebdes, ang-aecked decks. the common 
goldeneye, and the lesser and greater scaup. More common dabbling ducks mchade the mallard. blue 
Tests of mank, loons, gulls, otters, and other fish-cating wildlife im the part have shown m mamy cases 
that they have broaccummisted mercury or other toxins (MPCA 1993). For example, the mean mercury 
concentranoa of fur taken from otters im the park was ugber than that from otters in industnalzed 
parts of Wisconsin (MPCA 1993). 


























SPECIES MANAGED OR MONITORED BY THE PARK 
Unguiates (Meese and Deer) 


Moose age in their peripheral range im the perk and occur in low sumbers (Gogan et al. 1997). Thea 
habstat is prmaniy disturbed forest. Like deer, moose prefer to graze im forests with areas of open 
ground, although they require hundreds of acres of early successional tees to meet thew nutmmonal 
needs (Hemseiman 1996). in the spnng and early summer submerged plants nm lakes and bogs become 
importamt food sources. The primary <ange of monse in Minnesota ts east of the park. where im some 
cases silvicultural practices are designed to favor them (Gogan et al. 1997). 


Aenal counts adjusted for visibulity of moose from the air indicate about 60-100 moose on the 
Kabetogama Peninsula, at a density of 0.23 per square lailometer (Gogan et al. 1997). Thas is 
consistemt with other areas considered peripheral to the species’ primary habitat (Gogen et al. 1997). 
The relative lack of fire sade the park may be another factor keeping moose densities low. densities 
increased fivefold m nearby Supenor National Forest following a 1971 fire (NPS 1994a). 
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Wheseas moose prefer d:sterbed habstat a boca commmnsnes. whete-tmied deer «cre wachnonally 
more prevaiest m hesdwood forests south of the park (Pastor and Miadeaoff 1991). in the southern 
twamsamon boreal fosest of the park. deer preferred aspen or consfer forests, wth 20-50% of the area 
esther recently clear-cut or burmed for most of the year (Hemsciman 1996). Even though these areas. 
were rase m what is now the park before Euro-Amencan settiement. logging Segunmang mm the carty 
20th cenmary created hebstat more favorable to whete-tasled deer. and the specoes expanded northward 
wnall @ became common m the 1920s (Gogan et al. 1997). Bt is estimated that about 3,300 deer aow 
lrve on the Kabetogeme Penmnsula af an average density of 22 per square mnie (8_57\'tq km). these 
deasimes are comparable to those m habstat south of the park (Gogan et al. 1997). Densatess to the 
Borth m pornors of sorthwest Outano adjacent 2 the park are much ‘ower and ranged beiween 6.6 
and 15.0 per square mule (2.5 and S.7/sq km) im 1992 (Whithew and Lankester 1994). 


The deer popuiamoas of the park winter mm codar swamps, dense muxed lowtand comfer stands. or 
aspea/ouch/baisam forests. Larger groups of SO or more cam congregate m the winter as an anf- 
predator strategy (Hemsciman 1996, DeiGandice et al. 1991). These deer “wunter yards” are areas 
where wolf packs also tend to locate. as whste-‘asled deer are the pnmary food source for wolves m the 
park (Schaberi, pers. comm. Oct. 1996; DeiGeadice et al. 1991). 





Beaver 


Beaver ase consadered an umportamt specoes of the Border Lakes regpon. Ai least 505 active beaver 
cotogses were found m the park m 2000 (P. Shelton. pers. comm. 2000). Using average colony sizes 
from Santh (1997), approxumastety 2.300 beaver mhabet the park. This 1s the heghest known density of 
beaver m Minaesota Beavers are a prey source for wolves im the park and are able to modify wmch of 
the park's hydrology and vegetanon (Johnston and Namman 1990). Even though fhactuatiag lake leveis 
have adversely affected some beavers by lowenng water levels to where lodges are owi of the water 
(Samth and Peterson 1983), logging from before the park was created has resulted in an abundance of 
aspen, thew favonee food wees (NPS 1988a). 





The black bear is ommivorvus, cating a vanety of bernes, frusts, nuts, insects. fish, carmon, and 
occas2onally smal] mammals such as deer fawns or moose calves (Heimseiman 1996). The sumber of 
black bears sade the perk is unknown: however. recent evidence suggests between 100 and |50 may 
occupy habstat im the perk af some tume during the year (Schaberi, pers. comm. July 1999). Thais is a 
density of one bear per 1-2 square males, hagher bv a thard than the neighbonng forest and private lead 
where bunting is allowed (NPS 1994a). 


Bears are good swummers and may visit lakecountry campsites im the park. inchuding those on islands 
(Hemselman 1996, Gurun 1996). A recest park bear maaagement plan resulted m bear-proof food 
storage lockers, bear poles, and increased visztor education. however, the sumber of bear/human 
iméeractions im the park is largely determaned by the success of the blueberry crop (J. Schaberl, pers. 
comm. July 199%. Hemseiman 1996). Bernes are a critical food resource for bears attempting to gain 
enough weight before denning (Heinseiman |996). When the blueberry crop 1s abundant. bear/hurman 
iméeractions are manamal im the park: if # 1s poor, incidents, particularly im late July and August. are 
likely to mcrease (J. Schaberl, pers. conmm. July 1999, Heinselman 1996). Despite the potennal for 
haman/bear conflicts when food is unavailable, black bears are apparently disturbed by hugh levels of 
human activity. One stady showed they would den an average of 3] days carier im the season m areas 
1995d). 
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Uuprey 


The fish nawk. or osprey, was lasted as a special comcerm spe.ses by the Mimmesota Department of 
Natural Resowsces unnl 1996, when a was delisted in a stty of ospreys and beid eagles, osprey 
reproduchoa was shown to be much less suscepuble tw _aange than that of cagies (Cuthbert and 
Rothstem 1963). Wheseas cagies bualt nests ciose to the shores of the park's large lakes and were 

dasturbed by fishamg boats, hikers, or day visstors, ospreys buat nests furdher from shore and dad not 
seem to be bothered by the presence of humans when they foraged for fish. In 2000 the park had 18 





Cemmen Leca 


The common loon 1s the Minmesota state bard. and for inamy it 1s the berd most associated with the 
Great Lakes regyon (Heimseiman 1996). This monogamous waterbed nests in carly May in backwater 
bays, small lakes, or on islands. Chacks hatch in late June or carly July. The park is home to 250-280 
aduk loons, 60 of whom nested on the imtenor lakes in 1999 (NPS 1999f). This represents about 0.5% 
of the statewide loon popuianoa. 


The reproductive success of loons breeding on the park's large lakes 1s lower than for other iakes m 
the region (Kallemeyn and Cole 1990; NPS 19999); the cause has been attributed to a variety of fac- 
tors. Looms and other fish-canng berd species in the park (inchuding red-necked grebes, common 
mergansers, and hooded mergamsers) have been: found to have high levels of methylmercury and other 
tozims im them blood and feathers (Derr 1995; MPCA 1993). In the case of loons, it is high enowsh to 
decrease reproductive success and/or alter the behavior of juvemiles (Derr 1995). Loons may also be 
sensitive to human disturbance. partcularly im the early stages of nesting (Mcintyre 1983). However. 
almost certasniy the mayor factor in the low reproductive rate of koons and other shore and marsh 
nesting buds m the park has been the flooding of nests by the abryormauly early nse of spnng water 
levels on the lakes of Namakan Reservom (Kallemeyn and Cole !990. Mchatyre 1988; Resser 1963. 
NPS 19996). The average reproductive rate on Namakan Reserveu ‘tom 1979 to 1999 was 0.12 young 
per adwk loon, compared to 0.40 for unreguiated lakes of the nearby Chippewa National Forest (1970— 
74; Mcintyre 1975), or 0.20 for Lake Vermilion (1963-99, NPS 19998). On Rainy Lake, where 
fhactuanons are less than n unmanaged lakes. reproductive success was comparable af 0.27 chacks/ 
aduk (1979-99) to unregulated lakes m the regyon. Reproductive success on the perk’s intenor lakes 
(all are unregulated) during thas ume penod was also comparable at 0.22 chick/adult (NPS 1999f). 


Looes nesting on untenor lakes also may bave suffered from the activites of bakers, boaters, and 
anglers m May and carly June. as some adults abandoa the nest and leave eggs unmcubated when 
disturbed. Because lakecountry loons have necessary habstaated to the presence of humans. relanve 
wmpaects from disturbance to loons nesting on intenor lakes may be greater. One study found loons 
would not leave nests unn] humans had approached t) with 27 feet (8.5 m) on a lake with heavy 
canoe twaffic, whereas those on a remote lake with httie human activity would flush when people were 
within 349 feet (112.6 m) on average (Mcimtyre 1983). However, park-specific data are imconchusive 
(NPS 19998). 




















Celenial Nesting W aterbirds (Cormorants, Gulls, Hereas) 

Colomal nesting waterburd species actively monitored by the park mciude the double~crested cormo- 
rant, nng-billed guil. herring gull and great blue heron. Cormorants m the park enter from active 
breeding sites on the Canadian side of Ramy Lake (NPS !994a) anc! ore subject to disturbance and 
displacement by beaters. The park monitors cormoramt sumbers, which have imcreased siace 1973, and 
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Cormorants are a fish eating species, and may suffer from elevated levels of mercury, although this is 
not known. 


Ring-billed gulls were eliminated from the Great Lakes region by 1900, but have retumed and are now 
breeding throughout the region, including the park. Herring gulls may be affected by an increase in the 
ring-billed gull population. Herring gulls nest on barren rock outcrop islands in open water and are the 
most prevalent colonial nesting waterbirds in the park. 

of this species have varied from more than 800 breeding adults in 1986 to 300 in 2000. 

All four species — double-crested cormorants, ring-billed gulls, herring gulls and great blue herons — 
as well as common terns and American white pelicans (see species of special concer), are susceptible 
to disturbance by humans from boating, hiking, traii and campsite development, and day use or 
houseboat mooring (Knight and Cole 1995). 





INFLUENCES ON WILDLIFE 


Wildlife are affected by visitors. The extent of the effect depends on many things, including the type, 
predictability, frequency, and timing of the recreational activity (Knight and Cole 1995). Although 
fast-moving, noisy, and threatening activities, such as motorboats or snowmobiles, have a greater 
startling effect, some species can be particularly disturbed by slow-moving or stopped vehicles, 
inchading canoes or kayaks (Anthony et al. 1995). Particularly in the winter, the loss of calories 
expended in flight to avoid threatening activities can be significant (Bowles 1995). Wildlife may also 
abandon nests, denning sites, or territory if activity is beyond a certain frequency threshold, even if it 
is nonthreatening (Knight and Cole 1995). 

Human actions can also result in the loss of wildlife habitat. The compacting of soil can completely 
li * ' . bi ’ hi ti ; iti and nutnent hi hi } then t the bilit of 
the soil to accommodate vegetation (Cole and Landres 1995). Trampling, cutting, or removing 
vegetation can reduce or eliminate cover for wildlife. 


Aquatic environments can be changed through the addition of pollutants from motorboats, siltation 
from shoreline and boat use, and the removal of shoreline vegetation (Cole and Landres 1995). 
Fluctuating water levels in Namakan Reservoir have resulted in adverse effects on a variety of 
wildlife, including fish, beaver, muskrat, otter, loons, and other shore or marsh nesting birds and 
benthic invertebrates, including habitat loss, loss of species diversity, and reduced reproductive 
success (Kallemeyn and Cole 1990). 


SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 

This section describes plant and animal species listed as threatened or endangered under the federal 
Endangered Species Act. It also includes a brief description of species listed by the Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resources. 

Federal Threatened Species 

Threatened species are assumed to be liable to become endangered, so they are offered protection 


similar to that for endangered species. It is illegal to take an individual of a threatened or endangered 
species, directly or indirectly, without a permit from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Agencies may 
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not take actions that adversely affect a protected species or its critical habitat without formal 
consultation and a binding biological opinion from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Bald Eagle (Haliacetus lencecephaius). The bald eagle is a federal threatened species that has been 
proposed for delisting; it is listed as a species of special concern by the state of Minnesota. Bald eagles 
arrive in the perk in late February or March to begin courtship displays and nest building. Many oc- 
colonies, in areas of the lake that normally thaw quickly, or in white or red pines (Grim and Kalle- 
meyn 1995). A majority (64%) tend to locate nests on islands or points that extend into lakes; the rest 
on the mainiand shorelines of the park's large lakes. Eagles usually feed on carrion from wolf-killed 
deer or moose until the lakes thaw, when their diet switches primarily to fish and birds. A pair 
produces one or two eagiets, which usually hatch in May (Grim, pers. comm. 19990). 


Bald eagles have been subject to a number of possible environmental stressors across their range, 
including PCBs, DDT, DDE, mercury, disturbance and displacement by humans, and severe spring 
weather in the region of the park (Grim and Kallemeyn 1995). The banning of DDT has led to an 
increase in numbers in the United States as well as in the park; five new nests were built on 
Kabetogama Lake and nine new nests on Rainy Lake from 1982 to 1993. In 1998 and 1999 
productivity (number of fledglings per occupied nest) in and immediately adjacent to the park 
improved by 25% over what it had been in the previous four years (Grim 1999a). However, the 
reproductive success of eagles in the park remains lower than in some neighboring forests and the 
Minnesota population (Grim and Kallemeyn 1995; Nelson 1995; Eckstein et al. 1999; Grim 1999a; 
USFS 1998, 1999a). 


The reasons for the lower than expected breeding success are unknown, although toxins may be at 
least partly to blame (Grim and Kallemeyn 1995). More than 13,000 acres (S000 ha) in what is now 
the park were sprayed with DDT to control spruce budworm between 1958 and 1961. Eggs in the park 
have been found with high levels of PCBs (MPCA 1993). These persistent chlorinated 

can impair an eagie’s ability to produce viable eggs or cause developmental defects, and DDT has 
been held primarily responsible for bald eagle and other raptor population declines well into the 1970s, 
despite being banned in 1972. 

Tests show high levels of mercury inside the park in eagiet feathers and blood. Even though the noted 
mercury levels are not known to have adverse effects on bald eagle reproduction, it is possible that 
mercury in combination with higher than normal PCBs or other organochloride compounds may have 
cumulative or synergistic effects (MPCA 1993). 


In addition to the effects of toxins, eagles can be quite sensitive to visitor disturbance (Grim and Kalle- 
meyn 1995). The birds build their nests close to the shoreline, with a mean distance of 293 feet (92.5 
m) for all nests monitored in the park between 1973 and 1993. Yet, more than 95% of the annual 
human visitation to the park takes place on major lake surfaces and on land within 630 feet (200 m) of 
the shoreline. 


Eagles in the park seem particularly stressed by slow-moving or anchored fishing boats and by 
campers, hikers, or visitors using islands and shorelines during the day (Fink 1992). Of these, they 
were more disturbed by people on foot than in boats. Studics of eagles in other parts of the country 
confirm these findings. Eagles are apparently agitated or leave the nest when either boaters or hikers 
pass by; however, they remain off the nest or visibly disturbed an average of three times longer if the 
cause of the disturbance is a hiker or angler rather than a boat (Grubb et al. 1992). Flushing eagles 
from the nest can adversely affect adult eagles through energy loss, but more severely affects eaglets 
or eggs (Anthony et al. 1995; Grubb et al. 1992). If noise or activity is very frequent, some eagles may 
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either abandon a nest or not return to it the following year (Knight and Cole 1995). The park has 
established 4 mile (0.4 km) buffer zones around nests in an attempt to keep visitors from disturbing 
eagles during critical periods of nesting. 


Gray Welf (Canis lupus). There are about 3,000 gray wolves in the lower 48 states. While it remains 
as threatened on the federal list of protected species, it has been downgraded to a species of special 
concern by the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources because populations in Minnesota are 
doing well. Originally, the gray wolf occupied most of the eastern United States und southeastern 
Canada. it is now largely confined in the lower 48 states to the northern reaches of Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and the Rocky Mountains of Idaho, Montana and Wyoming — about 3% of its 
original range (USFWS 2000; NPS 1994a). kt was officially listed as a federal endangered species in 
1974; its status was changed to threatened in 1978 as wolf numbers began to increase in Minnesota. 
The Minnesota subpopulation is the largest in the lower 48 states and is considered healthy enough 
that it may soon be delisted altogether (DonCarlos 1997; USFWS 2000). 


Wolves in Minnesota depend on white-tailed deer to a large extent for food, although beaver can 
represent a significant alternative food supply if the deer population is low. They may also hunt moose 
and snowshoe hare, as well as other smal! mammals and birds, when necessary (Heinselman 1996). 


Six wolf packs of between 2 and 11 wolves consistently use the park, and two to three packs use the 
Kabetogama Peninsula each year (Route 1999). Pack sizes in or near the park average 5.5 wolves and 
are at the low end of the range (Route 1999). it is estimated that the park has between 25 and 55 
wolves in it at any given time (NPS 1994a; USFWS 1994); in the winter of 1998-99, 40-55 wolves in 
7-11 packs had territory that included area in the park (NPS unpublished data). At this time it appears 
wolf density in and around the park is comparable to other areas where gray wolves feed primarily on 
white-tailed deer (Route 1999). 


Human influences on wolves include changes to their habitat, or to that of their primary prey, the 

to human disturbance and require large tracts of land with low human densities to survive. Scientists 
have found they will not survive in habitat where road densities are greater than 0.93 mile of road per 
square mile, nor will they establish dens within 0.5 to | mile of trails (NPS 1994a). This avoidance 
Strategy is apparently a means to avoid harassment or killing by humans (Knight and Cole 1995). 
Wolves whose territories include the park have been the target of illegal hunting, as well as road kill 
(Route 1999). 


In 1992 the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service issued a biolegical opinion indicating the practice of 
allowing snowmobilers free access to all areas of the park was having a detrimental effect on wolves 
(USFWS 1994). Evidence indicated a few snowmobilers had harassed feeding wolves, scavenged the 
deer killed by the pack, or even killed wolves, particularly on the shallow bays of the park’s large 
lakes (USFWS 1994). The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service official biological opinion resulted in the 
closure of 17 bays in the park to snowmobiling. A report evaluating four years of observations of wolf 
activity and snowmobile use in bays that park managers had closed (some snowmobile use was re- 
corded, despite closures) found that 93% of use by either was exclusive (NPS 1996). In other words, in 
93% of the time, no wolf activity was recorded in the same time and space interval where snowmobile 
activity occurred. These data support the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's original hypothesis that 
access by snowmobiles was disturbing wolves. Each year the park superintendent determines whether 
all, some, or none of the bays reyuire closure to protect the park’s wolf population. In the winter of 
2000-2001, 11 bays were closed to snowmobilers (NPS 19990). 
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Canada Lynx (Lynx canadensis). The Canada lynx is a rare forest-dwelling cat whose range extends 
from Alaska throughout much of Canada, and imto boreal forests (the boreal transition forest typical of 
the park) and high-elevation lands in the Rocky Mountains and Cascades. The lynx was listed as a 
federal threatened species in April 2000. Downed logs and windfalls typical of the boreal transition 
LJ forest (see “Vegetation“ for more information) provide cover and denning sites. Lynx home ranges 
Vary in size and have been documented between 3 and 300 square miles (USFWS 2000). The lynx’s 
primary prey is the snowshoe hare, which is also in the southern end of its range in the area of the 
park. In the contiguous United States, lynx populations occur only at low densities. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has concluded that a very small resident population may exist in Minnesota, and that 
Voyageurs and Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness are areas with the best lynx habitat in the 
state. The status of the population in the park, or even whether a population exists, is unknown (USFS 
19996; USFWS 2000). 





State Species 


The following species are listed by the state but are not protected; they are monitored and may become 
candidates for the federal listing. Species that occur in the park but would not be affected have been 
dismissed from further consideration (see discussion beginning on page I-28). 


State Endangered Species 

Floating marsh marigold (Caitha natans). Floating marsh marigold is an aquatic species that occurs in 
shallow water in creeks, pools, ditches, and sheltered lake margins. lt typically roots in mad, silt, or 
clay, and it spreads by rooting at the nodes. It has five white, petal-like sepals, and leaves are simple 
and thin. Floating marsh marigold is rare throughout its range in North America, and particularly so 
south of the Canadian border, where it has been found only a handful of times, mostly in Minnesota. 


State Species of Special Concern 


These species have no formal status with the state of Minnesota, but they are rare or are monitored by 
the state or park staff. Species that occur in the park, but would not be affected have been dismissed 
from further consideration (see discussion beginning on page I-28). 


Nerthern Bog Lemming (Synaptomys borealis). It is unknown whether the northern bog lemming 

exists in the park. Where it occurs, this small, mouselike mammal inhabits tamarack and spruce bogs 
- and wet grassy meadows, and feeds on grasses, sedges, and leaves of bog heath shrubs, including 
J bluebernes (Heinselman 1996). 


a White Pelican (Pelecanus erythrerhyaches). Surveys of white pelican populations in North America 
a. Suggest extensive changes have taken place in their distnibution and size since the early 1900s. By 
> 1932 no pelican breeding colonies existed in Minnesota. By the mid 1970s, this species had reestab- 
d lished breeding colonies in two spots in Minnesota. A breeding colony was also well .<“ablished on 
" the Ontario side of Lake of the Woods, about 100 miles west of the park by this time (NPS 1994a; 
T} Kallemeyn, pes. comm. Nov. 1999). Park employees have observed a significant increase in the 
number of pelicans visiting the park area during summers since 1973 and have assumed that these 


Ty} foraging birds originate from the Lake of the Woods colony. Breeding areas for pelicans may exist in 
riled the park, and future colonies may become established inside its boundaries. 


Saapping Turtle (Chelydra serpentina). The aapping turtle is a large freshwater turtle that inhabits 
permanent bodies of fresh water. Turtles live in water or bey themselves in mud in shallow water 
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with caly eyes showing. On land they may strike repeatedly. Snapping turtles are omnivorous, eating 
aquatic invertebrates, fish, reptiles, birds, small mammals, carrion, and vegetation. 


Lapland Buttercup (Ranunculus lappenicus). This is a perennial herb found in cedar swamps and 
bogs (Chadde 1998). It is rare in Minnesota and occurs primarily in the boreal forest. 


Other Species. The park has habitat and is within the range of three additional mammals of state 
special concern — the mountain lion (Felis concolor), smokey shrew (Sorex fumeus), and least weasel 
(Mustela nivalis). However, none has been seen or captured (during park monitoring studies) in many 
years. 
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CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Homan occupation and use of Voyageurs National Park spans nearty 10,000 years from Paleo-Indian 
through Archaic, Woodland, and historic-era groups. Aboriginal peoples followed a pattern of 
seasonal rounds to take advantage of the region’s diverse plants, animals, fish, and other resources. 
Europeans, with different values and different objectives, arrived in the late 17th century, beginning 
the vast, intercultural commerce system of the fur trade, which the park was established to 
commemorate. After 200 years, the fur trade ended, and the resources of the area caught the aftention 
of homesteaders, miners, loggers, commercial fishermen, and recreationists. 


This perennial legacy of human occupation is represented in changes in the landscape, in hundreds of 
archeological sites and histonc structures, and in the enduring traditions of people iong associated with 
the land. 


CULTURAL HISTORY OVERVIEW 


The earliest human occupation of Voyageurs National Park is thought to have started during the Paleo- 
Indian Period (ca. 9700-8000 B.C.) when groups began entering the region following the drainage of 
glacial Lake Agassiz. Paleo peoples in the region are thought to have been highly mobile, living in 
small, scattered bands and following a seasonal pattern of gathering vanous plants, fishing, and 
hunting a variety of mammals, such as mammoth, canbou, deer and beaver. Although no Paleo sites 
collections. 


Archaic Period (ca. 8000 B.C.—100 A.D.) inhabitants also followed a mobile hunting-gathering 
lifestyle, although with more regular seasonal rounds, coupled with greater site permanence and range 
reduction. There is a marked focus on fishing and a more diversified tool assemblage suggesting 
greater use of plants, such as grinding stones, adzes, and gouges. Two sites with Archaic components 
have been positively identified within the park; one site is listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


The use of ceramics, the construction of burial mounds, greater dependence on wild rice, and the use 
of small side-notched and triangular projectile points, as well as a vanety of stone, bone, and copper 
tools are the hallmarks of the Woodland pericd (ca. 100-1700 A.D.). The Woodland period in this 
region is divided into Initial (Laurel phase, ca. 100-900 A.D.) and Terminal (Blackduck, Selkirk, and 
Sandy Lake phases; ca. 700 A.D. — European contact) subperiods, and are largely differentiated by 
ceramic style and technology. Of the 228 pre-contact archeological sites identified within the park, 
approximately 80 sites contain Laure] components, 78 sites contain Blackduck components, 8 sites 


have Selkirk components, and 16 sites have Sandy Lake components. Currently, five of the pre- 
contact sites (all multi-component sites) are listed on the National Register of Histone Piaces. 

The earliest European exploranon of the Voyageurs National Park area is believed to have occurred 
about 1688, when French explorer Jacques de Noyon wintered along the Rainy River. The French, 
prompted by competition over the diminishing supply of furs in the east, were the first Europeans to 
explore the northwest territory and to engage the indigenous peoples. principally the Cree, Monsoni, 
Assiniboin, and later the Ojibwe, in the trade of furs on a commercial scale. In 1763 the French ceded 
control of the fur trade to the British as a consequence of the French and Indian War. 


Currently, only a small number of artifacts associated with the fur trade have been found in the park. 
These artifacts have all been recovered from histonc Native American sites. Written documentation of 
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known voyageur routes suggests that several other types of sites related to the early fur trade should 
expresses, and overnight voyageur stops. 


The European trade in furs depended heavily on the native residents of the Rainy Lake area. The Cree, 
Monsoni, and Assiniboin were the primary inhabitants of the region at the ume of initial European 
contact. By the mid-1 8th century, however, the Cree, Monsoni, and Assimiboin largely abandoned the 
Rainy Lake area, leaving the region open for settlement by the Ojibwe. By 1780 the Ojibwe had 
hecome the primary residents of this border region and played a key role in the region's commerce as 
suppliers of food and furs, guides, communication links, and cance suppliers because they had an 
inmate knowledge of geography and resources crucial to the traders. 


During the latter half of the 19th century, the Ojibwe seldom resided at their designated reservations. 
Due to the apparent lack of economic opportunity on the reservations, their traditional semi-nomadic 
lifestyle, and the fact that their former homelands had not yet been settled, the Ojibwe preferred to live 
im seasonal settlements scattered across northern Minnesota and Canada. Several of these settlements 
were within the present-day boundanes of the park at Moose Bay (Namakan Lake), Gold Portage 
(western Kabetogama Lake), Crane Lake, and Kettle Falls. These settlements remained a famualiar part 
of everyday life in the boundary waters area until the Ojibwe were permanently relocated to the Nett 
Lake Reservation im the 1920s. 

Amenican sites within the park can be associated with specific individuals and famahes, such as the 
Woodenfrog famsly. All but one of these 30 known histone Native Amenican sites are habitation sites. 
park. One site with a historic Native American component is listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


Many histone penod resources in the park are related to the extraction of resources, such as mining, 
humbering, and fishing. Gold in the boundary waters area was first discovered near Vermulioa Lake in 
1864 and later at Little American Island on Rainy Lake in 1893. Rainy Lake City on Black Bay was 
incorporated on May 17, 1894, and quickly became the center of a short-lived mining boom. Two 
maning properties within the park are listed on the National Register of Histornc Places. Little Amer- 
ican Gold Mine, listed in 1975, was not only the site of the first discovery of gold on Rainy Lake but 
the only profitable mining venture in the area. The Gold Mine Historic District, listed in 1977, is com- 
prised of seven different mines along the shores of Rainy Lake. The Rainy Lake City Saloon, built ca. 
1910, is the only remaining structure at Rainy Lake City. Though located in this historic gold mine 
town, i ts primaniy notable for its later role during Prohibition. The saloon was determined eligible 
for the national register in 1992, and its exterior was restored in 1997. ) 


The depletion of the large stands of white pine in Michigan, Wisconsin, and central Minnesota through ’ 
logging led to the northwesterly expansion of the lumber industry. After the initial logging freazy in 

the 1880s and 1890s had ended and local sawmulls were established, two logging monopolies soon 

developed in the area. The International Lumber Company cperat~? primarily in Koochiching County ) 
and transported timber to sawmnlls at International Falls and Fort Frances until 1937. In order to meet 

the constamt water supply needs of these mulls, dams were constructed at International Falls, Kettle “y 
Falls, and Squirre! Falls in the early 1900s. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Company controlled : 
much of the area to the east in St. Louis County and conducted much of its operations until 1929 by & 
rafting logs to Hoist Bay, where they were then taken by train to sawmills in Virginia, Minnesota. 
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To date 27 of the 40 known Virginia & Rainy Lake Company logging camps have been identified. 
-> None of the International Lumber Company or smaller independent logging company sites has been 
-< located or investigated. The Kettle Falls Dam, though listed as part of a larger historic district, is the 
ae Only logging-related property within the park that is on the National Register of Histonc Places. The 
LJ dam is owned by Boise Cascade and is situated in both the United States and Canada. 


With the decline of the initial logging boom in the 1890s, commercial fishing became a primary 
ee economic activity im the area. Large-scale fishing operations began on the Rainy River as early as 
-> 1892. At its peak im the late 1890s and carly 1900s, roughiy seven or exght large-scale fishing com- 
-< pamies Operated im the area, primarily on Crane Lake, and were principally imvolved im the prody-ton 

of sturgeon caviar. Due to the great distances of their main markets and the lack of refngerated 
iJ transportation, these enterprises were relatively short-lived, though some remained in hmuted 

Operation uatil the 1930s. Small-scale famualy fishing soon developed as a result, with the largest 

number of licensed famaly operations im the area reaching 48 in 1910. These famaly operanons 

depended on local auctions at Kettle Falls to sell thea catch. Commercial fisbung was banned on 

Kabetogama Lake in 1923, and by 1942 only 10 hcensed family operanons were active im the area. 

Today, oaly two operations are licensed to fish within the park: these licenses will end wien the 

Current operators no longer fish. 


At least 27 commercial fishing ventures, as weil as numerous smaller famaly businesses, operated 
within the park boundanes, and evidence of camps and net-tarring sites can be found. Only one 
commercial fishing site withan the park. the ca. 1950s Oveson Camp, has been determined ehgzbie for 
hsting on the National Register of Histone Places. 


During the 1920s and 1930s, im response to concerns about depleted forest resources, considerable 
problems with tax delanquency in northern Minnesota, and a growing interest mn recreation, partcu- 
larty hunting and fishing, the state began to buy lands back and turp “Sem into state parks, forests, and 
wildlife reserves. Programs were established to help restore and protect forest resources, to foster a 
Minnesota Forest Service. had a profound effect on the environment, beginning its involvement in the 
Kabetogama and Rainy Lake areas in 1933. Noteworthy CCC accomplishments within the current 
park boundanes include the construction of the Kabetogama Ranger Station complex for the 
Minnesota Forest Service in 1935, as welll as the saving of the Kettle Falls Hote! during the 1936 wild 
fire. The corps also constructed a number of public campgrounds, including Chief Woodeu./rog and 
s King Wilhams Narrows, as well as numerous smaller campsites and public landings on the area lakes. 
-1 Projects. 
: Several histone properties associated with the conservation and CCC-related history of the area have 
2. been identified within the park. These properties are listed on the National Regisiic: of Historic Places 
as structures that are part of two larger historic distncts. The Kettle Falls Historic District, listed in 
-_ 1978, includes the ca. 1910 dam, log cabin, and horsebarn; the ca. 1945 dam tender’s cabin and shed: 
~ and four post- 1960 dependencies, including a fishhouse, garage. bosthouse, and shed. The Kabe- 
togama Ranger Station Historic District was listed in 1993 and consists of six 1930s, COC-constructed 
structures, including the ranger station, boathouse, warehouse. oilhouse, privy, and a stone retaining 
- wall. The district also inchades the ca. 1921 Minnesota Forest Service patrol cabin and privy that the 
i) 1930s-era structures were built to replace. 


7? These government-supported conservation efforts, the promotion of hotels and resorts in the Rainy 
— Lake area, and the opening of Minnesota State Highway 11 (now U.S. Highway 53) in 1923 served to 
“? increase use of the border lakes for canoeimg, motorboating, and other forms of recreation. The 
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Mime :ota Forest Service’s practice of leasing homesites on area lakeshores also helped open the area 
for recreational purposes between 1930 and 1950. By the ume Voyageurs was established as a park in 
1975, there were over 60 resorts surrounding the park. with 12 resorts and 97 leased cabun sites, and 
over 120 privately owned recreational properties withan the park's boundanes. 


Whule numerous recreational sites, inchuding summer cabuns and resorts, abound throughout the park, 
Oaly two properties are currently listed on the National Register of Histonc Places. The Kettle Falls 
Hotel wa; listed im 1977. Built im 1910 to house loggers, fisherman, and recreation seekers, the hotel 
has been rehabslitated and operates today as the only histonc lodge within the park. The Jun Fujita 
Caban, which also inchades a non-contnibuting privy and dockhouse, was built in the 1920s by the 
noted Japanese-American photographer for the Chicago Tribune and was listed im 1996. The National 
Pack Service recently completed a historic context stady for recreational resources entitled, “Tourism 
and Recreational Development in the Minnesota Border Lakes from the 1880s through the 1950s,” 
which assisted im evaluating other recreations! re’ urces (Sanford 1999). An additonal 21 properties 
associated with recreation im the park have been o_cermaned ehg»die for listing on the national regyster. 














ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


The archeological imventory of the park is incomplete. Approximately 6,000 acres within the park 
have been archeologically surveyed, resulting im the wennficanon of 358 sites. Approximately 228 of 
these are pre-comtact sites that span the Archaic through histomc Native Amencan occupations of the 
park. Nearty all of the pre-contact archeological sites identified within the park are adjacent to rivers 
and lakes. Approximately 130 sites in the park contain histonc components, §2 of which are singie- 
component hastorc sites. These inchade sites relating to Native Amencans, maning, logging, fishing. 


and homesteading. 

A vanety of adverse umpacts to archeological sites within the park have been ideanfied. Erosion 
caused by imundamon, wave action, and fluctuating water levels continues to be the leading threat to 
archeological resources within the park. Approximately three-fourths of all identified sites within the 
park are along lake shorelines and are thus the most vulnerable to erosional and 

impacts. Of the 358 known sites, approximately 106 are being actively disturbed by erosion. Stabiliza- 
ton measures using matting, nprap, and native vegetation plantings have been umplemented af 4 sites, 
whale 13 more have been dennfied as candidates. 


Development and visitor-related impacts to archeological sites resulting from picnicking and camping 
on undesignated campsites stem from the excavation of fire-pits, tent drainage trenches, trampling, and 
vandalism, watercraft moonng, and wildfire suppression. Of the 358 archeological sites, a total of 23 
sites are at developed sites, and 88 are at popular undeveloped sites. 


Earthen embenkments that represent the structural remain: of buildings from logging camps and 
hastomc Oysbwe sites are threatened by vegetation. Trees grow on the earthen berms and are then 
uprooted during windstorms, damaging sectioas of earthen wail 














HISTORIC STRUCTURES > 


The inventory of stractures im the park is largely complete. The inventory evaluated 600 structures 
located on over 400 properties. Thirty properties with 135 structures have been determined eligible for s 
sting on the National Register of Histonc Places. These properties relate primarily to tie theme of 
recreation but also to carly settlement, conservation, and commercial fishing. The park’s List of 
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Cudtmral Resources: Cullacmons 





Classified Structures, which is an NPS database of properties eligsble for the uanonal register, is up to 
date. 


Due ia large part to a lack of funding and staff. stabslization and restoration work on structures to date 
bas mecessanily focused on structures that are used or méerpreted by park staff. These inchade the 
done im response to maintenance emergencies, damage through vandalism, and visitor complaints. 


Several properties are im private oweership; many are leased through use and occupancy reservations, 
whach will expure im the next few years and by law canmot be renewed. Finding uses for vacated 
hastonc properties, particularly recreational cabams, presents a challenge to park managers. Some 
properties have been identified as funare visitor destinations and would serve as focal points for 
imterpretive media. Funding shortfalls have resultcd im manimal aftention to two large complexes, the 
former L W. Stevens and Hosst Bay resorts. ARhough the use of properties would provide the greatest 
level of preservation and protection, major work would need to be accomplished first and appropnate 
uses have not been idennfied. 








CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Cultural landscapes are broadly defined as geographac areas that include both natural and cultural 
resources, and the wildhfe or don.estic ammmals therein that are associated with a histoncal event, 
activity, or person, or that exhibit either cultural or aesthetic values. The National Park Service 
landscapes, and ethnographic landscapes. 
Voyageurs National Park was one of the test parks for the Midwest Region’s cultural landscape inven- 
tory program begun in 1992. One cultural landscape. the Elisworth Rock Garden, has been determined 
eligible for listing on the National Register of Histonc Places. An additional 21 landscapes are poten- 
tually ehgible. The majonty of these are histomc vernacular landscapes associated with the Euro- 
Potential cultural landscapes are also located in the Kettle Falls Histone Distnct, at Raimy Lake City. 
and along the histonc waterway of the fur trade. 


The “Preservation Treatment Plan” for Elisworth Rock Garden was approved in 1998, and initial 
restorazion work (in the form of a community project to clear nonhistomc vegetanon) has already 
begun. 

Although no ethnographic landscapes have been identified, given the strong tie of the Ojibwe to the 
land withun the park. the potential exists. These values may best be assessed through an ethnographac 
landscare study. 











Voyageurs National Park’s museum collections clude only those objects that are significantly axso- 
ciated with the events, activities, and people of the park’s history. These objects include natural, cul- 
tural, historical, and ethnographic resources. The museum collection is currently comprised of 10,025 
catalogued objects. 
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The nateral bastory collection consists primaniy of a herbermm collection, geological samples, and 

clam specimens. Currently, 135 geological samples collected under a research permst are stored at the 
University of Minnesota im St. Pani, whale 140 clam specimens are being curated at the Science 
Museum of Minne’ ota in St. Pani. 


Archeological artifacts im the collection are comprised largely of the 6,535 objects curated at the NPS 
Midwest Archeological Center in Lincoln, Nebraska. Approximately 120 objects (mostly furnshings) 
make up the Keetie Falls Hotel collecnon. Currently, 24 furnishing #ems remasn at the hotel m their 
onginal settings as objects used to méerpret the hote!’s hastory. The hastory and archival collections 
copsist of sumerous photographs, maps, and books. The ethnographac collections are comprised of 21 
objects, primaniy beaded garments and besketry, relating to the Ojibwe of northern Minnesota. 


The mmseum collections that are curated at the park are all housed im a new storage faculty buat nm 
1995. The new storage facility contams adequate temperature and humnadity controls, as weil as fire 
suppression and security systems. Dedicated space for object curation and curatonal work 1s also 
adequate. Accession records and object cataloging, however, are not up-to-date and requare recoacilia- 
ton with computerized records. The greatest curation need 1s sufficient staffing to handle daaly 
mamtenance and record keeping. 



























ETHNOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 


Reseerch designed to provide a prelamanary ethnographic overview and assessment, to idennfy Native 
American groups that may be culturally affilhated with Voyageurs Nanonal Park. and to idennfy the 
type and location of ethnographic resources was begun in 1997. A prelumunary overview of the cultural 
resources that have value and importance for today’s Native Amencan people is being prepared and is 
scheduled to be completed in FY2001. 


Several categones of ethnographic resources important to Ojibwe people are present at the park and 
are potentially impacted by NPS management decisions. These include archeological sites, plants, 
ammals, and bodies of water, ethnographic places. and ethnographac landscapes. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES 


hastonc Opbwe connections. Several areas and features are related to the last Ojibwe occupation of the 


One area of habitation in the park was occupied by a group of Ujibwe who continued to use their tra- 
ditional homeland long after they had been officially designated to live at the Bots Forte reservation at 
Nett Lake by the Treaty of 1866. The area was continually used through at least 1913, but was aban- 
doned as a living site by 1947. 


PLANTS 


Plants are a very umportant category of ethnographic resource. Given the long and intense occupation 
of the Voyageurs area by Native Amencan people through the centurnes, numerous species of plants 
that have a history of Native Amencan uses are expected to be found. At least 316 plant species 
present im the park have documented Indian uses. Of these, 161 species are known to have specific 
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Numerous species of fish present im the Voyageurs area are classifiable as ethmographac resources. 
Species idennfied m recent ethaographac work with Ojsbwe groups include sturgeon, walleye, sorthem 
pike, and trout. Some of these species, im particular the sturgeon and muskie. are idennfied as affihated 
with specific Ojsbwe clan groups. 

Other species of anamals that have spermal, ceremomsal, or cultural umportamce to the Opbwe people 


are eagles, hawks, uaskrats, uarties, rabbats, porcupames, skunks, foxes, martens, munks, weasels, 
squarreis, ducks, geese. deer, bear, wolves, moose, loons, partruige, beaver. and bummungberds. 














Most of the lakes, nvers, and streams im the Voyageurs area have social and cultural attnbutes that 
make them identifiable as ethnographac resources. Several can be identified as part of larger 
ethnographac landscapes. 





ETHNOGRAPHIC PLACES AND LANDSCAPES 


Several locamoas in the park are potennailly ethnographac landscapes and places of umportance to the 

tradinonally associated Opibwe. 
Chief Woodenfrog Island — Chef Woodenfrog Island 1s located at Gold Portage. whach connects 
Kabetogama Lake with Black Bay. Kabetogama Lake contaims several ummportamt species of fish. 
mchading walleye. northern puke. smallmouth bass, and yellow perch. Cheef Woodenfrog lsiland 1s 
a unsque landscape within the larger ethmographac landscape of Kabetogama Lake. The island 1s 
recognized for its umportamt ceremomal use within the Opbwe Midewm relagson and was used by 
Ojibwe people into the 1930s. Partcipamon im the ceremomial cycie at Chaef Woodenfrog Island 
extended to Opbwe people from as far away as Madeline Island near Apostie Islands Nanonal 
Lakeshore, and Sauk Si. Mane. 


Namakan Lake — The entire area of Namakan Lake 1s an ethnographac landscape that contains 
numerous other ethnographec places and landscapes. such as Moose Bay and Moose River. 
Sweetnose Island, Cemetery Island. Bag Sky Island. and Namakan l|sland. 


Of parucular importance m thes landscape are the pasted pactographs at Moose River. These 
pactographs have umportant spertual, ceremomal. and cultural meanings to today's Opbwe people. 
The Moose River was identified during a recent NPS ethnography project as an important 
stopping place along the route from Ely to Grand Portage. 


Rainy Lake and Cranberry Bay — Raamy Lake. described m Ojibwe story and somg, comprises an 
ethnographuc landscape that reflects the cultural umportance of the entre western and northern 
sections of Voyageurs Nanonal Park. Cranberry Bay is one example of the range of ethnographic 
resources found m the perk. Thas bay area is umportant because of ts nchness m Oyibwe resource 
use (wild nce, bluebernes, crambernes, fish, and game), its locanoe along a major travel ruute on 
Raimy Lake (especially as a shortcut Garng the winter), and its connectors to Kabetogama Lake 
and Black Bay. Cranberry Bay was used for ceremonial activity and is the present locapon of 
eagle nests, whach are very umportamt to Ojsbwe today. People from Nea Lake would come to 
Black Bay and Cranberry Bay to gather wild nce. which npened carher bere then « did at Nett 
Lake. 
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VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 


in 
» 


Estimating total perk visitation at Voyageurs is methodologically challenging. V anance m annual perk 
attendance is generally a product of seasonal influences that mchade snow accummianoca, frozen lake 
surface conditoas, annual size of fisheries, and weather vanables. The National Park Service hes 
establshed ar estumanoa protocol based oa a computenzed mampulamoa of several data smuces such 
as aenal surveys, visitor counts, and taal and road counts for assessimg visitamoe ‘evels. ARhough the 
visitor counts af the Rasy Lake viswtor center. The current methodology for tracking perk guests 
provides lhamsted visitor use mformanon for ading in perk management decis0n making A 
compreheasive databese comcermimy Visiior use pafterns, visitor seeds, and visitor expeneaces is 
unavanlabie. Visitor surveys conducted dunng recent years provide another means of quannfying 
visitor use and recreation participation levels. However, due to the lack of more accurate methods of 
collecting quantifiable data. estimates and quotas should be nterpr<tcd with discrenon. The park is 
currently m the process of reexamuning and refiming methods for counting visitors. (For accurate 
description of vis#tor tracking methods, see “Part It Visitor Use and Facilities Plan.”) 











PaRk VISITATION TRENDS 


leveled off to an estimated 242.000 visstors per year. whch was generally sustaaned for the next 10 
years (see figure |). Faactuanons im the 1995-97 penod were attmibuted to low snowfall a Voyageurs 
and other parts of Mimmesota, whach affected snowmobile activity im the park. Data for the years 1980 
and 198] have been canstted from the table because they were produced by a different cow ang 
method than the method used after 198i and cre vastly different after 1963. The methoc of 
consistent since 1992. 
























































Sowce NPS Pubic Use and Statistics Ofice 2001. euaiiabie at 
<a Ne! rahse. ngs. gownostaypartpt cir 
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RGURE 1: MOWAL VISITATION, VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK 














Year 
Sawce NPS Pubic Use and Sintstcs Office 200! natabie a 
Pape! rahse 1O8. yowrosiaia/pastrpt cir 


Promoted as an all-season park, Voyageurs is open year-round, yet it has a strong seasceal sttendence 
pattern. Ou the average. approximately 60% of annual visitation occurs between May and September. 
Winter use ts somewhat less, however. increasing visitation has been observed m recent years, espect- 
ally on weekends. Visitamon is lowest during shoulder seasons, when access to the park 1s curtailed by 
freeze-up in late fall and wce-cut in early spnng. 

The park and the surrounding communities offer a full range ot “ xh-quality recreational opportumnes 
that cater to famales. The majonty of visitors ‘rave in family (: /%) or peer groups of two to four 
people (66%). Dummg a week in July or August the pnncipal user group includes persons 36-50 years 
old (34%), whale only 19% of users are im the 21—36 age group (Liutiejohn 1996). 


Visatanioa to Voyageurs pnmaniy compnses residents from a four-state regyon that includes Minnesota 
(60%), and Dhmoss/lowa/Wisconsin (20%) according to one park survey (Litieyohn 1998). These 


patterns are substantiated by other park surveys of houseboat renters and resort patrons. Less than | % 


Winter visitors inchade a greater percentage of Minnesota residents than summer visitors. Of visitors 
who parucipated in a snowmobile survey. approximately 86% were state residents. about 29% were 
local/regyonal visitors. about 13% were from the remainder of northern Minnesota. and nearly half 
(44%) reported residence from the Twin Cimes area or southern Minnesota Only 14% of the sample 
were out-of-state resadents, mostly from aeighbonng states as welll as Canada (Lime and Lews !995). 


Many summer visitors have come to the park before. Of the summer visitors surveyed, 66% had 
visited dunng the previous five years (Littlejohn 1998). Of winter season snowmobilers surveyed, 
about cac-thurd were charactenzed as repeat visitors. An additional thard (29%) were visiting the park 
for the first ume. In another sucvey over two-thirds (68%) of the respondents reported ao previous 
visit the park durimg the summer use season ‘) ne and Lewss 1996). 


Grven the somewhat isolated locanor of the park. the nature of recreational opportunities, and 


packages offered by resort and houseboat compames, the typical lemgth of stay at Voyageurs 1s severai 
days. One survey revealed that 5S% of visitors stay three or more days im the park, and 21% spent 
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seven or more days in the park. In contrast to visitors that remain in the park for a longer duration, 
approximately one-third (35%) of summer visitors spent one day or less in the park. Of this group, 
about half (47%) spent less than a half day (4 hours or less; Littlejohn 1998). 


By contrast, the duration of stays during winter differs significantly from the summer season. While 
most local/regional snowmobile participants are day users, other visitors reported an average of 2 to 3 
days snowmobiling in the park (Lime and Lewis 1995). 


VISITOR MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPED FACILITIES 
ENTRY FEES AND PERMITS 


Voyageurs is one of six national parks that does not require entry/use fees or a reservation/permit 
system, and that allows visitors to camp on a first-come, first-served basis at sites of their choosing. A 
high degree of spontaneity and flexibility in selecting an overnight site is afforded by the absence of a 
reservation or permit system. Of these six parks, Voyageurs maintains the most extensive developed 
and overnight facilities. 


Visitors cannot reserve overnight sites prior to arriving at the park and are not assured that developed 
sites will be available. This is especially frustrating for those who have traveled lengthy distances to 
visit the park and desire assurance of locating an unoccupied developed tent or houseboat site. At 
times, sites are claimed several hours to days in advance of actual occupancy. The use of undeveloped 
Sites is permitted, although some visitors are unaware of this opportunity. 

Compared to neighboring Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness and Quetico Provincial Park — 
which require fees, permits, reservations, and extensive trip planning — Voyageurs affords a relatively 
uncomplicated and affordable destination for visitors who vacation in northeastern Minnesota. 


PARK ACCESS 


Transportation to the Park 


The majority of visitors approach the four park gateway communities by private vehicle from four 
points along U.S. 53. The primary urban area near the park is International Falls, which is a 5.5-hour 
drive from Minneapolis/St. Paul, a 3-hour drive from Duluth, and a 4-hour drive from Winnipeg. 
Travel time to various gateway communities from metropolitan areas may vary. Voyageurs is closer to 
other major urban centers such as Milwaukee and Chicago than many of the western national parks. 


In addition to private automobile transit, a small percentage of visitors arrive on bus or van tours. This | 
number will likely remain small given the isolated location of the park from other major tourist 
destinations and the distance from a major interstate highway (5 hours). | | 


In addition to ground transportation, Northwest Air Link (operated by Mesaba Airlines) provides 

approximately six flights daily between International Falls and the Twin Cities (30-passenger planes). 

Given the fact that many visitors transport their own recreational equipment (motorboat, snowmobile, 

canoe), coupled with the perception of inconvenience or expenses involved with air transportation, it is . 
probable that a limited number of visitors travel to the park by air transportation. 


Currently, entry roads to Rainy Lake and Ash River visitor centers are not designed for use by 
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arrive by nonmotorized means. Although a separated trail extends from International Falls to the east, 


Park Access 


The interior of Voyageurs National Park is reached from numerous entry points along the park's 
boundaries by means of watercraft during warmer seasons and snowmobiles during winter. Many 
private lodges along the park’s waters provide direct access to the park for guests. The National Park 
5 Service maintains public boat launches adjacent to each visitor center. Presently, motorized and 

sie nonmotorized users share public launch areas. The boat launch at Ash River, which was improved in 
-* 1996, is the park’s most popular access point. 


VisiITOR CENTER FACILITIES 


ks Park visitor centers serve as a hub of activity for visitor orientation and information, as well as the 
= interpretation of park resources. At Voyageurs, three visitor centers and one ranger station serve as a 
readily identifiable symbol of the National Park Service and make it possible for visitors to feel that 
they have arrived at the park. Of repeat visitors, 62% reported spending time at a park visitor center 
(Littlejohn 1998). 


-< Of annual patrons who visit the three centers, the facility at Rainy Lake receives just under half (44%), 
a while Kabetogama Lake receives 29% and Ash River 25%. Visitation levels are highest between June 
j and August, when approximately 75% of total annual visitor center use occurs. 


- In one park survey park guests evaluated several important asp ts of visitor centers, including 
7 personnel, assistance from employees, and ranger/volunteer-led programs. Services at visitor centers 
_ that received “high quality” ratings but were more moderate in importance included visitor center 
book sales areas, the park orientation film, and exhibits (Littlejohn 1998). 
: Over half (59%) of visitors polled made use of visitor information and ranger services available at 
’ Voyageurs. Personnel (both visitor center and other employees) were viewed by 80% of the survey 
-* respondents as providing “extremely and very important” services (Littlejohn 1998). 
During the main season of use, visitor centers often become crowded and are unable to accommodate 


S large groups for interpretive programs. Additionally, exhibit space is limited in three of the facilities, 
and staff workspace is confined. 


S Parking, including for visitors with physical disabilities, is available at all visi 





-+ Rainy Lake 


The visitor center at Rainy Lake, which opened in 1987, overlooks Black Bay 11 miles east of Inter- 
national Falls and is easily accessed from State Highway 11. Open year-round with limited hours 
during the winter season, this facility provides visitors with park information, books, and souvenirs, 
and it affords opportunities to view a park slide show and video, examine natural/cultural history 
exhibits, and depart for a variety of naturalist-led programs. The Rainy Lake basin concession tour 
boat also operates out of the visitor center. Public facilities at Rainy Lake are primarily used by 
visitors entering the park by way of International Falls or resorts on Rainy Lake. 


The Rainy Lake visitor center couipiex also includes a paved boat launch and 40 parking spaces for 
vehicles with trailers, 51 automobile parking spaces, a picnic area with restrooms, docks for day use, 
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an observation deck, and a nature trail. During the peak season parking lots fill up, and people park 
and walk along the entrance road. For NPS operations the complex is also equipped with a well-water 
and septic system, a cold-storage building, and a fuel station. 

between June and August, whea over 75% of total annual visitation to this facility occurs. 


Kabetegama Lake 


The Kabetogama Lake visitor center, which opened in 1968, is located along the southwest shore of 
the lake, and is accessed from County Road 123. The visitor center is constructed on the site of a 
former visitor center facility that was established in 1978 and destroyed by fire in 1986. The visitor 
center is open daily from May through September, and it serves as the meeting place for several 
naturalist-led programs. Visitors can obtain park information, purchase books, examine various 
exhibits, and view an orientation slide show and video. The Namakan basin concession tour boat 
operates from this location. 


Other public facilities at this complex include a paved boat launch, 25 parking spaces for vehicles with 
trailers, 4 parking spaces for automobiles, and docks for day use. Motorboaters heavily use the 


Historic District. These historic structures were constructed between 1921 and 1941 and provide space 
for maintenance and operations, storage, and seasonal housing. 


The Kabetogama facility is limited in exhibit space and can only accommodate groups that do not 
exceed 20 persons. Given these limitations, interpretive programs and ranger-led canoe trips are 
organized at the state’s Woodenfrog Campground, which is near the visitor center. 


Ash River 


The Ash River visitor center, which was renovated and reopened in 1990, is 3 miles north of County 
Road 129 (Ash River Trail) on the Meadwood Road. ht is housed in the historic Meadwood Lodge, 
formerly a private resort, and is open daily from May through September. In addition to providing 
general services, this facility serves as a hub for a nature trail, three overlooks with short trails 
(portions are wheelchair accessible), a concrete boat launch, a picnic area, and docks for day use. The 
visitor center area is also equipped with three parking areas that can accommodate 16 single vehicles 
and 50 vehicles with trailers. Additional parking is provided at the forest overlook trail and beaver 
pond overlook (8 vehicles with trailers and 20 autos), and the Kabetogama Lake overiook/trail (3 
vehicles with trailers and 12 autos). During peak seasons, especially holiday weekends, parking 
facilities often reach capacity, and visitors must park and walk along Ash River Road. 

While the Ash River facility provides a place for visitors to congregate, interior space in this historic 
lodge is confined. 

A historic structures report for the Ash River area is scheduled to be completed in 2001. kt will contain 
plans for expanding interpretive capabilities with the construction of a rustic amphitheater, outdoor 
exhibits, and a formal area outside the lodge where groups can gather for programs. A small cabin 
west of the lodge, which currently serves a critical housing need, could in the future accommodate 
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Crane Lake 


The Crane Lake community serves as a major hub for many summer recreationists who navigate the 
lakes of Voyageurs National Park or the Boundary Waters Cance Area Wildemess, and for fixed-wing 
aircraft traffic at U.S. Customs. Crane Lake also attracts significant snowmobile use since the 
community lies at the juncture of several regional trail routes. Although the National Park Service 
does not own property in the Crane Lake community, the park leases a structure that primarily serves 
as a ranger contact station and ranger housing. Because the station is not highly visible, intenor space 
is limited, no parking is provided, and hours of operation are sporadic, only a small percentage of total 
park visitors (less than 1% in 1997) use this facility. While two neighboring boat-launching facilities 





VistTor DESTINATION AREAS 


Some visitors are more interested in going to particular destinations in the park than in participating in 
activities such as fishing or camping. To provide a greater variety of experiences for park visitors, 
specific destinations have been identified that can withstand visitor use and provide an alternative 
method of interpreting the natural and cultural resources of the park. 


The Kettle Falls Historic District is the major core of activity on the park’s east end during the 
summer. The site includes the historic hotel (renovated in 1988), which provides 12 rental rooms and 
food and bar service; rental lodging units (40 guests maximum); and hotel staff housing. Additional 
facilities include an overlook at the historic dam, picnic grounds, docking facilities, a mechanical 
portaging service, and paths. According to one park survey, about one-third of respondents indicated 
that they make use of facilities and services at Kettle Falls (Littlejohn 1998). 


The site is also a destination of both Rainy and Namakan District concessioner boat tours. Day uses 
include dining at the hote! restaurant or bar, picnicking, visiting historic structures, and refueling. 
Although opportunities for short walks are afforded at Kettle Falls, some visitors have expressed a 
desire for an expanded trail system on the Kabetogama Peninsula that would link the hotel complex to 
interior lake areas. The hotel, restaurant, and rental lodges are open seasonally from May 15 to mid 
October. Kettle Falls Hotel was open during the wintrss of 1992-93 through 1999-2000. 


Little American Island 

mining era of the 1890s. The site opened for public access in 1993 and is a popular destination for 
park visitors and boat tours. The infrastructure at this site includes boat docks, trails, and interpretive 
signs. 

Ellsworth Rock Garden 

Elisworth Rock Garden is the site of an elaborately terraced rock garden constructed between 1944 
and 1965. The property comprises the gardens built on stone terraces, stone statuary, the Ellsworth 
workshop and privy, the foundation from the Ellsworth house, and a guest cabin that reportedly came 


from a nearby logging camp. Given the uniqueness of the site, the area is popular with day users and is 
a stop on concession boat tours. 
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RECREATIONAL USES AND EXPERIENCES 


Voyageurs is a motorized perk that provides a range of recreational opportunities while preserving its 
cultural and natural resources. Motorized boats and snowmobiles are allowed within much of the park. 
making Voyageurs accessible to numerous people who would otherwise be unable to reach distant 
destinations. Various modes of travel throughout the park that include motorboat, houseboat, canoe, 
kayak, fixed-wing aircraft, and foot allow for diverse visitor experiences. However, up<afe and 

occur if safety etiquette and user compatibility are ignored. Some visitors feel that noise from motor- 
ined uses reduces natural quiet. Noise can be even more disturbing in backcountry trail and primitive 
areas when visitors traveling by nonmotorized means are disturbed by fixed-wing aircraft or motorized 
boats. Motorized and nonmotorized watercraft must be launched from shared facilities, which creates 


The most popular summer activities at Voyageurs center on the natural environment and scenk char- 
acter of the park. They include viewing scenery (79%), viewing wildlife (77%), fishing without a 
guide (66%), nature photography, day hiking, short walks, camping, and visiting historic sites. Many 
beaches, and enjoying the natural environment (Littlejohn 1998). 

Participation in winter activities primarily occurs between January and March. Winter use is domi- 
nated by snowmobiling, but also includes cross-country skiing, ice fishing, and snowshoeing. In 

of the park, the greatest concentration occurs on groomed trails in the Namakan basin. Ice fishing is 
more localized near the ice road access on west Rainy Lake. Visitation to the park during winter 
fluctuates dramatically as a result of snow and ice conditions. Given weather variables, the percentage 
of growth or decline of a particular winter activity over the course of a decade is difficult to compute. 
















Unlike neighboring preserves such as the Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness and Quetico 
Provincial Park, Voyageurs accommodates a high level of motorized uses in the summer. Given the 
size of the park, the expansiveness of water bodies, and limited routes between major lakes, motorized 
recreational uses will continue to be major attractions for the park. 





Most visitors use motorized watercraft in conjunction with fishing activities. The nature of boating 
comprise the majority of watercraft use, houseboats, canoes, kayaks, and tour boats are also used 

(Littlejohn 1998). Houseboat numbers counted in the Namakan and Rainy basins over the past 15 
years are shown in table 13. 
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Visiszor Use and Facilities: Integrated Summer Use \ 


















































18 20% 1987 = 
18 -28% i 2 
19 6% 1980 23 

1991_ 
a4 26% 1992 2 
3 29% 1983 22 
31 O% 1994 2 
1988 2 
1986 2 
= 1997 2 
3% 16% 1988 x 
3% O% 1989 3s 
2000 43 

Source: Voyageurs National Perk 2001. 


Houseboats provide a means for a small group, a family, or several families to experience the park in a 
special way. Currently, two houseboat companies operate out of the Namakan basin, and two out of 
Rainy basin (see table 14). 


TABLE 14: HOUSEBOAT OPERATIONS WITHIN VOYAGEURS NATIONAL PARK 

















Source. Voyageurs Natonal Park 1999. 


At present, there is no limit on the number of rental houseboats allowed in the park. There are 55 
rental houseboats available in the Namakan basin and 45 rental houseboats available in the Rainy 
basir . Houseboating comprises 11% of total recreational activity; it has steadily averaged about 
24,200 users per year during the previous 10 years. 


Houseboaters are encouraged to moor at developed houseboat sites that can accommodate two house- 
boats each, although they may also moor along undeveloped shorelines or set anchor away from the 
numbers of boaters who can moor in developed and undeveloped areas. 


According to a 1996 park survey, the majority of houseboat users also participate in motorboating, 
fishing, and enjoying the beaches. Most (58%) houseboat renters were first-time visitors to Voyageurs, 
which may infer that the houseboat experience is often thought of as a “once in a lifetime” trip due to 
its uniqueness and relatively high cost. However, repeat visitors may return an average of six times 
(Viaming 1997). 

Projections for houseboat use in the future, based on use since 1986, are shown for the Rainy basin 
and Namakan basin in figures 2 and 3 respectively. 
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NOTES: The curvilinear projection of the tend in mayemum houseboat counts is based on senal boat count 
projection is a closer and more precise estimate. Given the curvature of the Ine. in 2015 the projection would reacn 150 


The linear projecton of the tend in mazemumn houseboat counts 6 aso based on aenai bost court surveys. bul tus 


projection is a more general estimate. 
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NOTES: The curvilinear projection of the tend in maximum houseboat counts is based on seriaj boat count surveys. This 


projection is a cioser and more precise estimate. 


The linear projection of the trend in masmum houseboat cots § aso based on aenal Dost count surveys. but Pus projection 


'S a more general estimate. 
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Yisanor Use and Fecuhmes. hergvased Summer Use 


Fixed-wing aircraft are a traditional means of accessimg ‘emote areas m the northwoods region and 
afford another way for some visitors to experience the park. Private fixed-wing aircraft are permeated 
to land on the four major lakes and seven imterior lakes (Locator, War Chab, Quill, Loitea, Shoepack., 
Listie Trout, and Mukooda). Currently, one airplane operator has an incidental busimess permut to 
shuttle visitors to Shoepack Lake. Voyageurs National Park operates one plane for conducting 
surveys, research, wildlife surveys, research, wildhfe moaitonng, law enforcement patrols, and search- 
and-rescue operations within park boundanes. 


Fixed-wing aircraft compnse a relatively insignificamt percentage of total use within the perk. An 
estimated dozen private fixed-wing aircraft use the méenor lakes during the summer, while some SO 
individual private planes use the surfaces of the four major lakes (based on perk ranger observations). 
However, noise, particularly im isolated areas, is perceived by some park guests as disruptive to the 
natural qualines of the perk. 



















SPORTFISHING 
Sportfishing has traditionally been the primary recreational attraction at Voyageurs. 








COMIPMSINg 
half of the total recreational activity. The natural, undeveloped nature of the shoreline 
and the availability of developed sites for docking, pecnicking, and camping contribute to this 
recreational expenence. The mayor lakes are renown for producing record-breaking walleye and 
northern pike, while intenor lakes mauntain populations of native and stocked fish species, such as 
trout and smallmouth bass. Of visitors who responded to a survey question about “natural resources 
they most liked about the park.” the top response was fishenes (Littlejohn 1998). 


Due to w: substantial fishery, angling occurs year-round. In 1998 and 1999 Kabetogama Lake re-~ 
ceived 39.1% and 42.4% of the fishing pressure in the park; Rainy Lake, 37.9% and 37.1%; Namakan 
Lake, 16.2% and 13.6%; and Sand Point Lake, 6.8% and 6.9% (Eibler 1999; Burri 2000). The location 
of fishing activity is often a product of various attributes, such as the depth of water, fish behavioral 
patterns, and specific fishing seasons. The geographic location of angling is often the determinant for 
where visitors select a particular site or resort accommodation within one of the park's two basins. 


The park has observed greater pressures for fishing in recent years, due in part to more restnctive 
measures implemented in ncighbonng Ontano. Regulative cortrols in Canada, such as catch and 
release, greater incurred expenses, .otal catch limits for parucular species, and lamuts on the total 
number of licenses, have helped funnel fishing activities to U.S. waters. Because of these dynamucs, 
angling pressure could increase throughout the region, as long as fishenes continue productive levels. 








OVERNIGHT AND Day USE 


Overnight camping along lakeshore areas is one of the more popular activines at Voyageurs. Unhke 
many national parks, access to camping sites requires navigating the waters to secure developed sites 
along the shoreline. The park does not have recreational vehicle (RV) or “drive-in” camping on the 
mauniand. 

As of 2001, the park has 215 developed sites for tenters, houseboaters, and day visitors. Site amenities 
may include tent pads, mooring posts or docks, bear-proof storage lockers/bear poles, privies, and fire 
rings. Of the developed sites, 94 have been created using resource protection criteria laid out in the 
park's 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Pian, 86 were present before the park 
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was established, and 34 were created by the perk before the plan wes im effect. Types of facies are 
listed im table 15. 





TABLE 16: OVERIGGHT AND DAY USE FACAITIES 






Lange Compete _ 12 

| Sanat Compgrownets fiartn) it _i__. 
Day Une Site 11 No teva 
Source: Voyageurs National Park 1998. 


































Overmgit and day use activites are mostly distributed throughout the perk along shoreline areas of 
the four mayor lakes. Given natural physical properties of the park landscape, protected areas for 
natural elements, islands and channels, and developed camping areas pnor to the establishment of the 
park, a greater concentration of developed sites is located in the Namakan basin (see table 16). 






































_Sead Compete Ld v0 ? 
| Lange Campatte D ‘ : 
Houseboat Site «6 = - 
_ Cay Une Site ? 3 ? 
_Smalt Campground 2 0 0 
Toes 149 s7 % 
_Percentage Oisttbuton 65% 26% *% 
Sowce. Voyageurs National Perk 1988. 


Although most visitors prefer to use developed sites, camping or mooring 1s permutted almost any- 
where im the perk as long as it is not withm 200 yards of a developed site, is not on private or leased 
land, is at least 4 male from park developed zones, and is not within a designated sensitive resource 
area. Currently the perk has an estimated 785 sites, 400 of which are existing or vacated 
caban sites (NPS 1983). However, not all of the 785 undeveloped sites can be easily identified and 
used by visitors. 


For visitors who desire more of a wilderness experience, backcountry camping is permitted at 17 
developed sites within the intenor of the Kabetogama Peninsula or at large throughout the rest of the 
park, with unlimited numbers of overnight users and no party size limit. 


along trails or near intenor lake areas. Many of these sites are traditional or historic camping areas 
developed by the U.S. Forest Service or Boise Cascade prior to the establishment of the park. 
Participation in backcountry careping is approximately 7% of total park use. Of survey respondents, 
88% rated the quality of developed campsites as “good or very good,” and 85% indicated that 
campsites are “very or extremely mmpor'ant” (Littlejohn 1998). 

Day use, which commonly consists of shore lunches, is permitted at || designated sites, at developed 
tent and houseboat sites until 4 P_M.. anc at undeveloped sites. Developed day use areas are equipped 
with pacmic tables, vault toilets, and docku'g infrastructure, and they cam accommodate two groups of 
nine people each. Although day use is perma'ted at developed overmght sites, conflicts arise when 
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overmght users do not know the status of occupancy of an overmght site. Additionally, this permutied 
use also facilitates conflicts when overmgit guests may ask or intrude on a day use group. Day use 
sates are especially humasted. 


Large-group camping is permastied af the two (tent) campgrounds designed for five groups of nine 
people each, for a total of 45 persons. Park staff have observed im recent years that these facilites are 
being used by groups that exceed the capacity for whach the facilimes were designed. Although the 
need for more small campgrounds may icrease, few areas in the park meet the physical criteria 
required for large group facilites. Currently, there are no developed facilites that provide adequate 
expenence fre others. 

As reported by a park survey, 36% parucipated m summer camping, and 32% reported using a devel- 
oped tent or houseboat site during thei visit. Although the current system allows for unrestncted 
choice of a site and the flexibility to relocate during inclement weather, park staff has noted frustration 
among some visitors who desire to find an unoccupied developed site. Of park survey respondents 
who camped overmght, about one-third reported difficulty in locating an unoccupied site. Many of 
those who had difficulty locating an overmght site felt that a reservation system would have been 
The 1983 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Pian allows for about 400 tent, houseboat, 
and day use sites if fully umplemented. At present, the park develops approximately 8-10 new sites per 
identified in the plan, thereby resulting im less than 400 sites. The existing number acd locations of 
developed day use, tent, and houseboat sites does not always meet current demand, and many users 
feei more developed sites are needed. However, overmght use is allowed at undeveloped sites. 


Currently, open fires are permatted at both day and overmght sites as long as they are contained within 
metal fire mngs or established rock nngs. While the use of hquid fuel campstoves is recommended, 
park users may collect “dead and down” wood for fires at developed and undeveloped sites. 





Voyageurs by road or trail are limited. About 30 males of hiking trails of varying length and difficulty 
exist at Voyageurs. 

Two-thirds of the trail system is comprised of the 17-mule Cruiser Lake trail, which provides access to 
mainiand trails do not form a network that provides lnkages to destination areas. Trails for 
nonmotorized uses im the park are inadequate, especially on the mainland, where visitors without 
access to boats have few options to expenence park resources. 


A park survey reported that 42% of visitors participated in hiking during thei visit to Voyageurs. 
about 80% rated the importance of trails as “very or extremely important” and that the quality of trails 
was “good or very good” (Littlejohn 1998). 
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The quality of the visitor experience at Voyageurs is, to a large part, due to the scemc quality of the 
natural environment. Visitors often mention that the expansive undeveloped shorelines, the lack of 
visual intrusions from development, and the diversity of the landscape are perhaps the perk’s most 
attractive qualines. The ability to camp along much of the shoreline without seemg neighboring 
visitors lends to the “wilderness experience,” as well. According to one park survey, “viewing scemc 
beauty” ranked as one of the most significant reasons for visiting Voyageurs (Littlejohn 1998). 


In additiou to natural scemac qualities, the diversity of the park landscape and open water affords 
substantial opportumines for wildhfe observanon. Voyageurs maintains significant concentrations of 
river otter, is ome of three nafional parks that supports indigenous packs of gray wolf, and estimates 
populations of 15—25 pairs of nesting bald eagles. 100-150 black bears, and 60-100 moose. Addi- 
nonally, colonial nesting waterbirds, deer. loon, beaver, and snowshoe hare are commonly seen 
throughout the park during much of the year. 


Although active forms of recreation, such as boating and fishing, hkely play the most important role in 
drawing visitors to the park, “wildhife viewing” compnises the fourth most important reason for 
visiing (Littlejohn 1998). While the majonty of this activity occurs during summer, over one-third of 
winter snowmobile users also list viewing wildlife as an activity that enhances the park expenence 
(Lime and Lewis 1996). The interest and interpretive focus on wildlife is further supported by nature 
trail brochures, visitor center exhibits, and ranger-led programs. 











BOATS ON INTERIOR LAKES USE (BOIL) 


The boats on interior lakes (BOIL) program affords opportunities for visitors to paddle and explore 
backcountry lakes without the need to portage nonmotonzed watercraft. Rowboats and canoes are 
provided free of charge on Locator, Quill, Cruiser, Little Shoepack, Shoepack, Ek, Brown, and Peary 
Lakes. Locator Lake has five boats available for day use only and two boats for overmght use. Boats 
are available on a first-come, first-served basis, but reservations can be made one week im advance. 
Visitors must fill out agreement forms and secure a key at one of the visitor centers. Of total park 
recreational use, less than 2.000 persons (<!%) participate in this program. 


The Chain of Lakes is the primary focus of the BOEL program. Visitors access the Locator Lake boat 
storage area by way of the Locator Lake trail (from the south) or the Cranberry Creek portage (from 
the north). Boats may be reserved for up to three days and must be returned to the boat storage area. 


Of visors famahar with the program, 88% rated the program as “good or very good quality” 
(Littheyohn 1998). However, since the inception of the BOIL program, misuse of equipment and e 
careless behavior has caused frustration for park maimtenance and some visitors. In addition, concerns : 
that boat use im intenor areas may adversely impact some wildhfe dung critical seasons of the year = 
have been raised. The program incurs costs for the park to manage and repaur or replace damaged = 
boats. 

s 








PADDLING ‘} 
The lake~domuinated landscape of Voyageurs National Park offers a vanety of different canoeing and 

kayaking experiences on the interconnected major lake systems, the intenor Chain of Lakes, and slow- 

moving backwaters of bays and streams. Paddling affords visitors the option to explore shallower, 

sheltered waters by canoe for a more secluded type of wilderness experience, or to cross open waters 
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by kayak im pertcular, kayaks are able to navigate the waters of the park's large lakes, and Voyageurs 
has been haghiy rated by several kayaking and adventure wave! magazines. 


Although some visitors averse park waters exciusively by canoe or kayak. paddling activities also 
complement motorboating, houseboating. and camping. Of visitors responding to one survey, 20% 
participated im canoeing or kayaking activines (Listiejoha 1998). 
The expansiveness of the major lakes and the lack of special facilimes or use areas for paddlers, such 
as designated route campsites, noO-wake water areas, or separate nonmotonzed launch areas, may 
hinder greater pericipanioa im paddling activines. Whale paddling 1s not considered a common recrea- 
tonal pursus or an important reason for visiting Voyageurs overall (Littiejohn 1998), the greatest 
increase im recreanonal achvity witnessed by perk personne! has been paddling, both canoeing and 
kayaking. At umes, groups of 18—20 canoessts have been observed in the Namakan basin. Given the 
party size limsts (9 persons), difficulty of obtamming permuts during the peak seasu.*, and costs incurred 
at the neighboring Boundary Water Canoe Area Wilderness and Quetico Provincial Park. it is hkely 
that paddling activity, especially large groups, will continue to grow in the park. 

















Saowmobdiling has tradinonaily been a popular winter recreanonal activity m northern Minnesota and 
has been the fastest growing recreational use mm the park during the previous |0 years. However, levels 
of participation vary significantly from year to year. as a resuk of snow and ice conditions. Currently. 
there are about 110 miles of groomed snowmobile trails maintained by regsonal snowmobile clubs and 
park staff. The majonty of trails traverse the frozen lake surfaces, although approxumately a dozen 
overland portages ( to 2 miles long) provide linkages and safe routes. Depending on snow 
conditions, most trails are groomed once a week. whale heavy use trails are groomed twice a week In 
addition to groomed paths, the | | .2-mile Chain of Lakes ail, a nongroomed one-way route that 
traverses the intenor of Kabetogama Peninsula, provides a rugged backcountry expenence along five 
imtenor lake areas. Recently ranked within the “top 10” nongroomed snowmobile trails in the country. 
the Chain of Lakes trail receives suodest use. 


The greatest levels of overiand use generally occur on routes connecting Black Bay (Raimy Lake) with 
Kabetogama Lake. During winter of 1989-90, the park began marking snowmobile routes on the 
major lake surfaces. Since that ume, overland snowmobile operanon has been restncted to safety 
portages and the snowmobile route through the Chain of Lakes. Park staff have observed that the 
marked and tested routes serve as an attraction for many snowmobile users. 


Although efforts to ensure safe travel by snowmobile are a pnonty for the park. som: aonmotonzed 
winter users perceive hazardous conflicts in areas shared with snowmobiles. Addinonaily. adverse 
umpacts from noise generated by increasing levels of snowmobile use have been cited as an issue of 
concern. 








The park maintains a 7-mule ice road that provides access between the Rasy Lake visitor center ana 
Cranberry Bay. The road affords entry to ice fishing “communities” on Raimy Lake, as well as the 
cross-country ski trail on the west end of Kabetogama Peninsula. Ice road use fluctuates annually as a 
result of winter weather conditions and ice thickness. 
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kce fishing pnmaniy occurs near the gateway Community areas that provide access to the frozen lake 
surfaces. The majority of activity takes place near the Raimy Lake ice road. Due to the quality of ice 
and the length of season, the level of parucipanon fluctuates annually. 








CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING, SNOWSHOEING, WINTER CAMPING 


camping. The park mauntains 5 miles of wacked snowshoe trails and 20 mules of groomed cross- 
coumtry ski trails. The most extensive s stem of nonmotonzed winter trails is near the Raamy Lake 
visitor Center and inchades trails maw ammed by the Namonal Park Service and the Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resources. Access to the Kabetogama Pennsuia trail requires crossing the 
frozen lake surface by using the ce road. Lumsted sk: trasls on the muniand provide madequate cross- 
country skumg opportumines, and some visitors fee! that winter use on the large lakes is domunated by 
snowmobiles. Al present, these recreauional activites Compnse a smail percentage of total recreanonal 
use. 


Whule winter camping represents a manor recreational use. park st. have observed greater terest in 
thas activity more recently. Al present, no develoyed fac:tiaes, such as a but-to-hut winter camping 
system, exists im the park. 
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INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 


Voyageurs Nanonal Park 1s a landscape domunated by water. It 1s a land on the edge — the border 
with Canada, the tramsimon zone between boreal forest and northern hardwood forest. the edge created 
where the water meets the land. and the edge of crvihzanon for humans throughout ume. The water- 
way landscape has determined the hfesty ies, and the feways have altered the landscape. The subjects 
covered im the park’s themes and imterpretive activines focus on the nch human occupamons from 
pretustonc fishing to modern sportfishing, and ‘rom the extractive uses of the fur wade. gold auming, 
market hunting, and logging to the restoranon of the ecosystem through fire. natural lake levels, and 
wildlife protechon. Voyageurs has a muln-faceted story to teil that has one basic theme — the water- 
ways and thew importance to hfe. 

The 1981 fuerpreave Prospectus focused on name recogmion and promonon of the nanonal park. 
offerg programs and visitor contact that whilazed the factines at hand. and building an operanon 
based on “taditional” Park Service visitor centers. The overnding interpretive theme was the park 
environments and man’s relanonshup to them, a U.cme common to other nanonal park system areas 
and not focused on Voyageurs’ mussion, purpose, or significance. was not based on 
knowledge of the visitor expenence and visitor use patterns. Over the first 25 years the interpretanon 
program was slow to react to changes im cnfical resource management issues and changing visitor use 
patterns. 


bagher level of staffing and funding are needed to provide pre-visit information, onsite visitor onenta- 
focus of the interpretive program recogmizes that Voyageurs 1s an active water-based park that visitors 
resources. It 1s also becomung a park with a strong summer and winter season, and two shoulder 









For many visitors, especially those without boats, the way to expenence the lakecountry 1s to take a 
naturahst-guided concessioner tour boat tmp of the park. a recreanonal canoe tnp, or a “voyageur north 
canoe” tp. Currently, the park has ome contract to provide tour boat service on a reguiar schedule 
during the maim visitor season. The park provides naturalist guides for all tour boat programs and uses 
tour boats for envwwonmental educanon programs. The park also offers 30 hours of guided naturalist 
programs and |2 hours of costumed interpreter guided voyageur north canoe imps per week dunng the 
summer. These programs afford visitors an opportumity to view and learn about the park's scemic 
environment and wiidhfe. and to visit cultural sites. 

From mid June to Labor Day the park offers ccncessioner-operated tour boat programs im the Rainy 
Namakan Distnct tour boat docks at the Kabetogama Lake visitor center Al present no tours depart 
from Crane Lake or Ash River. Concession boat tours are the mayor means of providing unterpretive 
programs for visitors. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Visitor education and park interpretation comprise an important focus of the park, and over 40 
programs per week are presented during the sunumer season. Evening programs, children’s programs, 
and canoe trips (with 6 to 20 people per group) comprise about 75% of all programs offered and 
generally last 1-2 hours. Participation in winter programs, such as wolf howling, has increased 
recently, although it represents a minor portion of total participation. 


Currently, the park uses the Minnesota State Forest’s Woodenfrog picnic area and CCC structure as a 
Staging area for three types of ranger programs (13 programs/week). However, the dispersed nature of 
camping throughout the park and the locations of resorts make it inconvenient for visitors to reach a 
central location. A higher level of participation from overnight guests that stay at the Woodenfrog 
Campground (60 campsites) occurs because campers are concentrated in one area. Seventeen percent 
of the people who participated in a park survey and were repeat visitors reported having attended a 
ranger program (Littlejohn 1998). 





INTERPRETIVE PUBLICATIONS AND PROJECTS 


The park publishes a variety of informational b:ochures for visitors. However, there is a backlog of 
publications that need to be developed as funding and staffing allow. Some interpretive trails do not 
have brochures. Funding that was budgeted for visitor facilities and historic structures did not include 
interpretive exhibits. Consequently, the park operates two visitor centers that have limited exhibit 
space, fabricates exhibits in-house, and uses outdated interpretive equipment and media. Funding for 
interpretive exhibits has not kept pace with the restoration of historic properties, so buildings stand 
empty and unavailable to visitors. 


EDUCATION AND OUTREACH PROGRAMS 


The park offers to a few grade levels water-based environmental education programs that focus on the 
park’s natural and cultural history. Outreach programs are more limited and conducted by request. 


VISITOR SAFETY AND CONTACT 


The park provides information about resource pretection, visitor safety, and a quality visitor 
experience through pre-visit contacts at visitor centers and orientation bulletin boards. 


CONCESSIONS AND VISITOR SERVICES 


In addition to the two concession-operated tour boats, a concessioner also operates the Kettle Falls 
Hotel and provides associated services, and another concessioner provides boat and motor rentals on 
Mukooda Lake. 


KETTLE FALLS HOTEL AND SURROUNDING AREA 


The National Park Service purchased the Kettle Falls Hotel in 1977 and established a concession 
contract for its operation. The concessioner operates the hotel (with 12 rental rooms, restaurant, and 
bar service), three rental lodge units (maximum of 40 guests), and staff housing (maximum of 16 
people). The concessioner also provides fishing boats and canoes, motor rental, two fueling staticns, a 
camp store, a fishing guide service, and a mechanical portage service. The hotel, restaurant, and lodges 
are open seasonally from May 15 to mid-October. Kettle Falls Hotel was opened for winter visitors for 
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the first time during the winter of 1992-93 through 1999-2000. Interpretive media needs to be 
< furnishings. The lack of interpretive media at these locations has resulted in complaints. 


MuKkOODA LAKE BoaT RENTALS 


~< The park maintains three limited concession permits for boat rentals on Mukooda Lake; all permit 
whereas the other two rent one boat and one motor. Every four years, the concessioner that rents two 
boats and two motors rotates between the three permit holders. In general, boats and motors are rented 


during a 16-18 week period, mid-May through mid-September. 
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PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 


PARK ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM AREAS 


The park staff is organized into six divisions: superintendent’s office, administration, maintenance, 
resources management, resource protection, and visitor education and planning. The park has two 
administrative districts, the Rainy District and the Namakan District. The park’s main administrative 
office is in International Falls, where the majority of permanent staff (68%) are located. All other 
employees work out of the visitor centers at Rainy Lake, Ash River, and Kabetogama Lake, plus 
nearby historic buildings at Kabetogama Lake, the Ash River operations area (near the Ash River 
visitor center), and the Crane Lake ranger station. No employees live or work permanently at Kettle 
Falls. 


Over the years the number of staff at Voyageurs National Park, both full-time and seasonal, has 
decreased because of funding constraints. Voyageurs has never been fully staffed in the area of law 
enforcement and visitor protection. Ranger staffing for law enforcement and visitor protection started 
decreasing in 1993. At the high point, the park had six permanent full-time equivalent (FTE) employ- 
ees and three to five seasonal employees, not counting the dispatch operation. The park currently has 
5.6 permanent FTE employees and no seasonals. There is no ranger patrol in the backcountry. 


Funding and staffing for interpretation have decreased over the past 15 years, while visitor use, facili- 
ties to be staffed and interpreted, and programs to be implemented have all increased. Voyageurs has 
never been fully staffed in the area of education and interpretation. Currently, the park has four perma- 
nent FTE employees and six seasonal employees in interpretation. Consequently, the presence of NPS 
employees in high traffic areas has decreased. During the summer season volunteers assist in visitor 
center operations and interpretive programs. 

Due to staffing limitations, maintenance activities, such as site cleaning and construction, have been 
reduced. The park does not have a comprehensive preventive maintenance program that would help 
ensure the sustainability of park facilities. 


Resource management needs have increased, while staffing levels have remained the same. Without 


NPS FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The park has equipment and materials necessary to complete most projects and programming. 
However, in some cases equipment is outdated and inadequate, such as the park’s radio system, which 
may impede park operations, requests for assistance, and employee safety. 


Headquarters 


The National Park Service leases a building just south of International Falls to serve as the park 
Current office and storage space at the headquarters building just meet the needs of the 
park staff stationed here. If additional staff are hired to implement proposed actions, office space | ) 
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Rainy District 


Stationed at the Rainy Lake visitor center. Current office and storage space meet the needs of the park 
staff stationed here. If additional full-time staff were stationed at this location, office space could 
become inadequate. 


The Namakan District rangers, naturalists, and seasonal interpretive staff are stationed at the 


Maintenance staff in this district work out of three different locations: the visitor center, the Kabe- 
lack of centralized maintenance operations makes some projects difficult because equipment and 
facilities are located 13 miles apart. In addition, the Ash River operations area lacks a meeting area, 


There are no maintenance facilities at the Ash River visitor center because the Ash River operations 
area is nearby. The visitor center staff use a large closet for siorage as well as office space. The 
Namakan District does not have an overall plan for operations and building use. 


The presence of park staff at Kettle Falls is minimal because no permanent office space or workspace 
is available. Visitors expect to see NPS personnel at Kettle Falls. This expectation is not being met. 


Crane Lake 


At Crane Lake the park leases a house and garage that serves as a ranger station and required-occu- 
pancy residence. The ranger’s office is small and doubles as a visitor information area. There is one 
NPS dock and a ranger boat at Crane Lake. No other equipment, housing, storage, or workspace is 
located at Crane Lake. 


PARK HOUSING 


Due to the large number of seasonal park employees, researchers, and volunteers, the park maintains 
seasonal housing areas at Whispering Pines, the Sand Point ranger station, and Crane Lake, as well as 
near the Kabetogama Lake and the Ash River visitor centers. All together 28 beds are available for 
seasonal housing. There is no employee housing near the Rainy Lake visitor center or at Kettle Falls. 
In general, park housing does not meet present needs because of the seasonal demand, lack of year- 
round buildings, and location of housing from some workstations. 


PARTNERSHIPS AND COOPERATION 


Voyageurs National Park participates in a variety of partnerships and cooperative management efforts. 
Partnerships focus on visitor safety and protection, visitor facilities (mainly trail maintenance), visitor 
services, tourism potential, and resource protection. Park staff work with a variety of agencies, 
organizations, and groups to accomplish projects at Voyageurs. 
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REGIONAL SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


The economic region surrounding Voyageurs National Park is Minnesota’s Arrowhead, a wedge- 
shaped area extending along the north shore of Lake Superior and bordered on the north by Ontario, 
Canada. The Arrowhead Region, as defined by most Minnesota state agencies, includes seven counties 
— Koochiching, hasca, Aitkin, Carlton, St. Louis, Lake, and Cook Counties. 


The economic region affected by Voyageurs National Park is considerably smaller. For the purpose of 
this analysis, that region is defined as northern Koochiching County and the northwestern portion of 
St. Louis County, or the area within approximately 60 miles of the park. 


The economies of both the larger and smaller regions, and the lifestyles of their residents, are both 
strongly linked to the area's outstanding natural resource base. Wood products and tourism are the 
dominant economic sectors. The Arrowhead region accounts for almost half of the state’s timberland 
— 48% in 1990. Koochiching County contains about 20% of the Arrowheads total timberland; St. 
Louis County about 35%. 


The largest employment sectors in Koochiching County in 1997 were manufacturing (27%), services 
(25%), retail trade (20%), and government (18%). In St. Louis County, the service sector was 
dominant (30%), mining was significant (6%), and manufacturing (7%) employed many fewer 
workers than in Koochiching County. 


In general, the manufacturing sector (dominated by wood products) shrank steadily in the Arrowhead 
region from the 1970s through the 1990s, while the service sector increased. In Koochiching County 
manufacturing employment fell from 2,500 in 1979 to 1,600 in 1997; however, the wood products 
industry continues to dominate in terms of total wages. 

Unemployment in northeastern Minnesota has declined in the 1990s, although it still exceeded state 
kovels. The unemployment rate in St. Louis County was 4.9%; Koochiching County, 7.1%; and the 
Arrowhead region, 6.2%. The unemployment rate for all of Minnesota is 3.3%. According to the 
Minnesota Planning Agency, “the economy in northeastern Minnesota is projected to improve due to 
projected to lose population as a result of the older age structure and out-migration patterns.” 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


The population of Koochiching County has declined 21% since 1960. The rate of decline between 
1990 and 2000 was 12%. The population of St. Louis County declined by 13% between 1960 and 
2000. The population stabilized and even rebounded slightly in the 1990s, with a gain of 1.2% from 
1990 to 2000. The majority of the St. Louis County population is in the Duluth metropolitan area. 


TABLE 17: POPULATION CHANGE, 1660-2000 











County 
StlousCounty | 231500 | 220es0 | 222290 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 2001. Minnesota Planning Agency 1999. 
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The largest minority population is Native American, constituting 2.8% of Koochiching County’s 
population in 1990; other minority populations comprised less than 1% each of the county 
populac‘ons. 

The area’s population is expected to comtunue to age. During the next 30 years the number of people 
over 65 is expected to increase, while the number of people between 25 and 54 is expected to decline. 
As a result of these trends and out-migration, population is expected to decline in the Arrowhead 
region by 5% overall, with a decline of 15% in Koochiching County (see table 18). 









































Co. | 18.911 | 15,620 18,320 18,000 14,640 4.200 | 13,580 -15% 
|St Louis Co. 198,879 | 199,400 197,520 194.170 (190,500 (167.060 (163,910 -o% 
Arrowhead 315,800 (317.810 (316070 (312500 38600 304320 (299,380 5% 
Source: Minnesota Planning Agency 1988. 


increased slightly in Koochiching County. The percentage of persons in poverty declined slightly in 
the 1990s (see table 19). 


TABLE 19: INCOME AND POVERTY LEVELS, KOOCHICHING AND ST. LOUIS COUNTIES 


| eceteing County _ | 












































Median Household income | $27.384 | $2341 $31,097 328 
Per Capita income |} $103954 | $11,732 - 

Persons below Poverty (%) | 122 | 129 11.1 

Personal income | - | $1426 $ 16,568 16.2 
St Louls County — 

Median Household income | $29487 | $24,093 $ 33,066 37.2 
Per Capita income | $1206 | $11,833 - 

Persons below Poverty (%) | a2 | 142 120 

Personal income | - | $6252 $ 20,596 264 





ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE PARK 


Tourism is an important and growing part of the economy of northeastern Minnesota. The region has 
decreased its historical reliance on mining, and to some extent on forestry, but tourism has developed 
as a sustainable industry based on natural resources, albeit one that pays generally lower wages than 
muning, forestry, or manufacturing. 

Although it is difficult to accurately isolate and quantify the economic impact of Voyageurs National 
Park, it is estimated that the total annual economic impact of the park is between $27 million and $40 
million. This includes primary and secondary spending, although some of it occurs outside the 


Voyageurs gateway communities. 
Approximately $3,359,000 was paid in wages by tourism-related businesses in three of the four gate- 
way communities in 1997. This estimate was based on data provided by the Minnesota Department of 
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* Northeastem Minnesota nctudes Adan, Carlton, Cook, sand, tasce, Kanebec, Kooctuchung, 
Lake, Pine, and St Louis Counties. 


Economic Security and inchades businesses logically dependent on the park: water transportation, cat- 
and recreation services. The data inchude businesses within each of the ZIP code areas of three of the 
four gateway communities (S6669, 5S725, 55771). The data do not include International Falls, which 
is much more influenced by non-Park economic forces than are the other three gateway Commumnities. 





SERVICES AND FACILITIES NEAR THE PARK 


Visitor services have been established outside Voyageurs National Park im four U.S. gateway com- 
munities that are located adjacent to tae park boundary plus a small part of neighboring Canada: Inter- 
northern Rainy Lake. These separate and distinct resort communities offer an alternative to outdoor 
camping, with a range of overnight accommodations such as modern lodges 22d cabins to more rustic 
and inexpensive accommodations. In addition to lodging, the resorts offer food services, mainland 
camping, and recreational equipment rentals, as well as outfitter, guide, and water taxi services. Three 
of the park’s gateway communities — Kabetogama, Ash River, and Crane Lake — are comprised 
primaniy of small-scale famaly resorts that are dependent on tourism. The communities are important 
not only because they provide services for guests, but because they are also portals to the park. 


International Falls is an incorporated municipality providing sewer, water, police, fire, and other ser- 
vices typical of a small city. It is economically onented toward the local papermaking and bumber 
processing industry and much less to the park than are the Kabetogama, Ash River, and Crane Lake 
information centers, and other attractions that cater more to business travelers than to multi-day 
visitors to Voyageurs National Park. The Rainy Lake resort community, located just a few mules east 
of International Falls, includes resorts, houseboat rentals, and other visitor services catering to 
vacation groups that use the park. 


The community of Kabetogama, located along County Roads 122 and 123 along the southwestern 
shore of Kabetogama Lake, is the most fully developed of the resort areas. The community maintains 
the greatest number of small-scale resort accommodations and recreations*° ~~’ (approximately 
50% of the total). The community is also distinct from other resort areas im «a. . vout 50% of total 
private outdoor camping facilities are found at this location. 


The Ash River community, near the southern shore of Sullivan Bay and the end of County Road 129, 
is the most compact of the four gateway communities. Ash River is strategically situated between 
Kabetogama and Namakan Lakes and provides a staging area for numerous boaters (who camp im the 
park) and houseboat renters during summer months. The community also lies at the juncture of three 
regional snowmobile trails. Winter uses are common in the area. 
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The community of Crane Lake, comprising over 16 resorts, serves as a gateway to Voyageurs National 
Park, the Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness, and Quetico Provincial Park. Crane Lake serves 
as a summer bub for canoes, houseboats, motorboats, and fixed-wing aircraft (U.S. Customs). 

An unincorporated poruoa of Outano bordering Rainy Lake contains two resorts. There is compara- 
uvely hte resort development in this area because of ts isolated location. 


In all, over 60 private resorts near Voyageurs National Park provide over 400 lodging units or cabans. 
About 50% of the resorts abut park waters, and another 40% provide boating access to waterways that 
link to Voyageurs. 

The resorts in the four park communities (not including downtown International Falls, whach is de- 
scnded below under “Hotels and Motels”) have a wide diversity of characteristics, level of quality, and 
rates, although nearly all are well-kept, modern, and family-onented. The resorts tend to be small, in 
the range of 6 to 24 cabins or rooms. New and huxunous accommodations are few, as most resorts are 
older and less elaborate. Most of the resort cabins are equipped with full kuechens, allowing guests to 
includes breakfast and supper in the cost of the rental package, or guests may dime at local restaurants. 
Local cuisine features fresh fish (especially walleye), wild nce, and seasonal bernes. 


TABLE 71: RESORTS NEAR THE PARK 


















































101 $1 
of tan rooms 1% as 10% 
| fo. rooms per resort oz a 275 
Saze of resorts (asnber of rooms) 1-25 a2 10-17 
Resorts wih water/deach access ? 77 4 
_Porcenmge) , | a =. a 
Source: Voyageurs Nagonai Perk 2001 


NOTE: Ke@le Falls Hotel 6 not nciuded 7m tus nwentory since ¢ 6 wifwn park Dourdanes. 


About a third of the resorts provide restaurant and bar service. Most include a swimmung beach or 
pool, some have facilines for recreational vehicles, most have a recreation room and/or playgroum’. 
and a few (a growing number) are open ail year. All have boat docks. Most accommodations are 
strongly onented toward muiuday or week-long rentals, while only two or three regularly have one- 
night opemmgs available. There is one bed-and-breakfast inn on Rainy Lake. Although no new resorts 
have been bualt in the last 10 years, unprovements are steadily occurring. 


Resorts tend to cater to two types of visitors, fishermen and famihes. However, seasonal opportunities, 
such as hunting and fishing, attract a specific type of visitor. Although fishing opportunities are the 
most pursued recreational venue, many resorts, especially those that cater to famulies, try to provide 
tors to stay for several days offer promotional packages. The average number of nights spent inside 
and immediately outside the park in 1995/1996 was 6.5; the median number was 3.0 (Viaming 1996). 
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Caapren 3: Tes Arrecrep Exvmoresxnt 
services provide options for private resort guests who may wish to rent equipment or use the experuse 
of 2 guide, mamy services are used by campers and park visitors who are mot staying af a resort. Table 
22 lasts available services im cach gateway community: 






























































Ten of the area’s 12 motels are located im International Fails: two are im the Crane Lake community. 
Approximately 44% of private lodging unsts m the four gateway coommunaties include hote! and mote! 
accommodations. Those in international Fails provide standard motei accommodanons and terms, and 
they are much more onented toward travelers or businesspersons than to a famuly or group seeking a 
recreational expenence in the park. Four are national chain franchuses. The perk is featured very litle 
im the marketing of accommodations of the International Falls group. They also offer none of the 
ancillary services or facimes of the park-community resorts. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT SERVICES 


Currently. one commercial airplane polot holds an incidental business permut to fly passengers imto 
Shoepack Lake. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
LAND DEVELOPMENT 


The primary hmatanons to land development near Voyageurs National Park are loose souls, wetlands, 
and igh bedrock. A constraint to creating new resorts is the shortage of lakefront land on the market 
because there is lethe warnover and luttie speculative new construction, adding to ughtness in the 
available labor pool. 


Ownership. The pattern of landownership acar the park is a constraimt to the private acquisition of 

land for building or expanding tournsm-related businesses. A substantial amount of land on the ry 
perumeter of the park is owned esther by the state, the county, or the federal government or by a 
humbenng co. apamies. = 
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Market Conditions. The demand for land development has been very low near the park. Conse- 
quently, prices are relatively low, especially for land that does not abut a lake. There has been very 
hitle new commercial or residential development in the past five years: building permits are requested 
annually for only a few expansions and ummprovements. Most of the development activity has been 
second or vacation homes, all of whach are on large parcels adjacent to the water. There is very little 
construction of housing on a speculative basis (starting construction without a contract with a buyer). 


Sewage System Limitations. A major constraint to land development near Voyageurs National Park 
is the poor soils for septic systems. Siting and building an acceptable septic system and a backup 
dranfield are difficult because many sites have souls that are either too sandy and rocky for proper 
bacterial action, they have bedrock that is too close to the surface, and/or they include wetlands. 


Land Available fer Resort or Recreational Service Development. Limited ‘and that is adjacent to a 
lake and environmentally suited for commercial development is on the market. 


e At Kabetogama Lake there are no undeveloped lakeshore parcels. The only possible develop- 
ment sites are away from the water. However, there is a lot of “redevelopment” of lakeshore 
parcels that is changing the nature of resorts and the mx of residences and resorts. 


¢ The Crame Lake area is intensively developed, and there is no available lake frontage. The lake 
association is studying the feasibility of installing a shared sewage system, which would allow 
existing resorts to expand by an estimated 15% to 25%. 

© The Ash River community, which is ughtly developed, has better soils for septic systems than 
does the Crane Lake area, but new development is still a challenge. 

© In the Rauny Lake resort commumity, zoning would allow one more resort. 

© Im International Fails zoning aad natural conditions. are not constraints to business 
development. 


Even land not adjacent to a lakeshore 1s difficult to develop since the rate of turnover is very low. 


There is very little new housing construction im the gateway communities. Koochiching County gained 
1,141 housing units in the 1980s. However, most of these were not occupied year-round, indicating 
that they were probably vacation homes. Occupied units declined shghtly, while rental units increased 
shghtly. Housing values declined in the 1980s. In St. Louis County, the number of occupied housing 
units also dechmed in the 1980s. Renter-occupied units also declined in number. Housing values 
dropped by 25%. and rental costs declined as weil. 


Very few houses or residential land parcels come onto the local market. Practically ail residential land 
development near the perk has been second or vacation homes, all of whach are on large parcels adja- 
cent to the water. There is very little construction of housing on a speculative basis. Decent quality 
housing priced at levels affordable to many of the service industry employees is extremely scarce. 
Alternative places to live include communities such as International Fails, Ray, Orr, and Little Fork. kt 
is Bot uncommon for people to commute relatively long distances to work. 


reportedly forces up the pay scale for help in the resort and recreation indusines. (Earher school 
starting dates mandated by the state and the exodus of older students to colicges makes employees 
especially hard to find in the late summer and fall.) 
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METHODOLOGIES FOR ANALYZING IMPACTS 


If not otherwise stated, standard definsnons of negiigsbie. mor, moderate. and major or severe were 
used. They are: 


Negligibie — the impact is at the lower levels of detecnon, or less than 1% change over the 
hfe of the pian 


Minor — the wnpact is shght. but detectabie, or a |- 10% change over the life of the pian. 


Moderate — the wmpact 1s readily apparent and has the potential to become major. or a | 1- 
15% change over the life of the pian. 


Major — the wmpact is severe, or greater than a 15% change over the life of the pian. 


Impairment — the umpact would harm the enure integnty of the resource or value. parucularly 
a resource or value whose conservation 1s key to the cultural or natural integnty of the park. or 
a resource or value needed to fulfill a specific purpose idennfied wm the park’s enabling legss- 
lanon. Impairment is specific to achons taken by the National Park Service and is influenced 
by a park’s enabling legisianon. 


The term “focehzed” refers two the site. the individual wildhfe, the wildlife group, the actual place 
where vegetation ts removed, etc. When companng changes to exusting Condimons. impacts are often 
only detectadle on a localized bas:s. For stance, if continuing eustung condinons would result in the 
restoranon of about 100 acres of namve pme forest over the life of the plan. and the modified proposed 
action would restore 150 acres, this 1s a SO% change or a major localized benefit compared to no 
action. However, the return of 100 or 150 acres compared to the 50,000 acres that have been lost in a 
regime of fire suppression and logging in the 20th century (ex1sung conditions) is a neghgsble (less 
than 1%) benefit 





NATURAL RESOURCES 
Am QUALITY 


were calculated based on hours of use. 


For snowmobiles, a recent study in Yellowstone Nanonai Park (NPS 2000a) using emussions factors 
from the Southwest Research Insneute showed that 63.000 snowmobiles each used an average of four 
hours emutted 765 tons of hydrocarbons and 2.)00 tons of carbon monoxide (CO). An average of just 
over 29,000 snowmobiles have been used in Voyageurs Nanonai Park from 1995 to 1998. assuming 
each was ndden an average of four hours, emsssions should be very close to half those in Yellowstone. 
or 380 tons of hydrocarbons and |.050 tons of CO. However. caiculamons im the Yellowstone study 
are based on condimons specific to Yellowstone. including concentrated use m certaum areas, partcular 
fuel types, high elevanon, etc. and it 1s unhkely that assuming half this use in Voyageurs gives more 
than a “ballpark” estimate of emissions. 

For motorboats use was based on a total of | 54,000 craft-hours for Ramy Lake, 44,700 for Sand Pot. 


100,000 for Namakan, and 185,000 for Kabetogama Lake per season, for a total of 434,000 hours or 
four umes the number of hours as snowmobiles (using Endler 1999 and unpublished MDNR 
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information for the 1999 season). Boats are not operated continuously for all the hours they are on the 
lakes; they are assumed to be operating about 50% of the time on average in this analysis. 


For land-based vehicles figures for the number of hours they are driven in the park were not available. 
Cars produce on average 10-70 times less carbon monoxide and 45-250 times less hydrocarbons than 
two-stroke engines (NPS 2000a). Therefore, even at similar levels of operation, they likely only 
produce a fraction of the emissions from either snowmobiles or motorboats. 


Visibility information comes from five years (1988-93) of NPS IMPROVE (Interagency Monitoring 
of Protected Visual Environments) monitoring data inside the park (near the Rainy Lake visitor cen- 
ter), as well as in neighboring Isle Royale National Park and Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilder- 
ness. The IMPROVE monitoring, designed to characterize the quantities and types of particles that 
constitute ambient aerosols, was discontinued in 1993. However, ozone monitoring continued through 
the NPS Gaseous Air Pollutant Monitoring Network at a site near Ash River. Mercury was also moni- 
tored in the park until 1996. Some criteria pollutants are monitored in Fort Frances by the Ontario 
Ministry of the Environment. Depositions of wet sulfate and nitrate in the vicinity of the park are 
Stations and the scientific literature as cited were used to summarize current status of each in the park. 


The degree of change in air quality degradation attributable to snowmobiles, motorboats, and cars over 
existing conditions was assumed to equal a rate of growth of visitors to the park, or about 4% per year 
over the 20-year life of the plan. Because technology to control vehicle emissions will likely improve 

over this time period, emissions may be substantially less than this. In the absence of quantitative data, 


SOILS 


Information from the literature, and in particular from the preliminary campsite monitoring report for 
the park (Larsen et al. 1999), was used to determine the degree of impact from overnight use. The 
same level of degradation in undeveloped sites was assumed as that found at developed sites. Criteria 
used to interpret the extent of impact were those used in a nearby park unit in Wisconsin (Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore) as limits of acceptable change (Smith 1997). When any of these criteria 
weie exceeded, the impact was considered major or severe to that site. Total area eroded at sites, or 
that would be graded for other development, was compared to the area of parkwide soils to gauge the 
significance of the impact in a different (parkwide) context. The standard definitions outlined above 
(i.e., negligible is less than a 1% change) were used. The comparative differences between the action 
alternatives and no action were determined using this same scale (i.e., if 80-120 fewer sites than the 
400 anticipated under no action were developed, this would result in 20-30% less soil erosion, a major 
localized benefit). In the absence of quantitative data, best professional judgment prevailed. 


VEGETATION 


The same approach to analyzing impacts of alternatives to vegetation was used as that described above 
for soils. The park's preliminary 1997-98 campsite monitoring report (Larsen et al. 1999) was used to 
determine how many sites exceeded criteria used by a nearby park unit as indicators that the sites were 
over-damaged and should be close (i.e., there was a major or severe impact). Standard definitions 
were used wherever quantitative information was available in other cases. In the absence of quantita- 
tive data, best professional judgment prevailed. 
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Methodologies for Analyzing Impacts 





WATER QUALITY 


Averages of creel surveys for Rainy Lake were used to determine the number of craft-hours that 
houseboats use this lake. Rainy Lake accounts for 42 commercial houseboats, and the average number 
of days (dividing craft-hours by number of commercial houseboats) shows that each boat is used about 
an average of 49 days. This is not a precise number, but an estimate, since creel surveys do not 
differentiate between private and commercial boats. 


Currently, 92 commercial houseboats serve the Rainy and Namakan basins. Creel surveys show 
houseboats on Rainy Lake have spent an average of nearly 50,000 craft-hours total each year since 
1996 (1996-1999 Rainy Lake creel surveys, NPS unpublished information). A typical U.S. citizen 
uses 40-80 gallons (151-303 liters) per day of water at home, including 8-12 gallons (30-4S liters) 
per day to bathe or shower and 10 gallons (38 liters) to wash dishes and hands (Linsley and Franzini 
1979). According to houseboat company owners, it is unlikely all participants would shower each day, 
or that most would take regular length showers (since they would have many boat mates who also 
wished to shower). The actual use is unknown. For analysis, it was assumed each person would use 
about 10 gallons per day. If an average of six to eight people are assumed to be aboard each houseboat 
(some carry fewer, some carry up to 12), and the average use per day for bathing and washing is about 
10 gallons (38 liters), each boat would produce an average of 60-80 gallons (230 to 307 liters) of 
graywater per day. In 1999 creel surveys indicated about 3,600 houseboat craft-days in the Namakan 
basin (for both commercial and private users), and in 1999 and 2000, about 3800 craft-days on Rainy 
Lake (NPS unpublished data). This translates to 216,000 to 288,000 gallons (830,000 to 1.1 million 
liters) of graywater released into the Namakan basin and 228,000 to 304,000 gallons (877,000 to 1.17 
million liters) in Rainy Lake. These are gross estimates only. 


No actual data are available on the number of motorized boats using the park’s lakes. However, creel 
surveys conducted by the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and the National Park Service 
count the number and type of boats and hours they spend on east and west Rainy Lake each year. The 
most recent creel survey of angler hours on Kabetogama and Namakan Lakes was conducted in 1999. 
The counts are randomly stratified with respect to time of day, and therefore they give a statistically 
sound estimate of the mean number of boats or anglers on the lakes during the season. The categories 
of fishing boats, other boats, parked boats, and houseboats were combined to estimate the number of 
boats on the park's large lakes. 


A number of assumptions were made in calculating the volume of oil-gas mixture emitted into the 
lakes each year. Unpublished information from the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources on 
watercraft use of the park's four large lakes in 1999 was compiled to determine the number of hours 
boats were in use. The same number of craft-hours as given above in “Air Quality“ were used. The 
literature (California EPA, 1999; Martin 1999; NPS 1998a) indicated two-stroke engines emit 25-46% 
of fuel into exhaust, and use fuel at an average rate of 10 gallons per hour (Martin 1999) or 10% of the 
horsepower rating (in gallons per hour) at full throttle (park staff, pers. comm. Dec. 1999). In the 
absence of data, half the motorized boats on the lake were assumed to use 100 HP engines, and half 25 
HP engines. They were assumed to be at full throttle 25% and 80% of the time respectively. Oil-gas 
emissions at full throttle were assumed to average 25% and were assumed to be zero when boats were 
at idle or at RPMs slower than full throttle. The Environmental Protection Agency has mandated a 
75% reduction in emissions from new outboard motors by model year 2006. It is unknown how many 
of the boats on park lakes have already adopted four-stroke or fuel-injection technology that complies 
with the new EPA standards. Therefore, a reasonable high and low end were calculated. The high end 
assumed 5% of all motorboats had adopted EPA compliant technology in 2000, and that an additional 
5% would adopt it each year thereafter. The low end assumed 50% of all houseboats and 25% of all 
other motorized boats had adopted the technology in 2000, and an additional 5% per year would 
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continue to convert each year thereafter. Creel surveys from 1999 were used to determine the number 
of watercraft on average. The number of craft hours was assumed to increase at 42% per year, the same 
as the predicted increase in visitor numbers. 

Concentrations above standards imposed for the protection of aquatic wildlife were assumed to be 
“readily detectable” and therefore moderate adverse impacts. Those above drinking water standards 
were assumed to be potentially major impacts. Those within standards but detectable were defined as 
minor, and those below the limits of detection, negligible. In the absence of quantitative data, best 





The status of fish stock, particularly the predominant species in the large lake fisheries, are primarily 
determined from data collected jointly by NPS, USGS (Biological Resources Division), and MDNR 
personnel. Since 1983 standardized sampling protocols have been used to monitor the abundance of 
key species and biological characteristics, particularly growth patterns. Climatic, hydrological, and 
limnological characteristics that may influence fish populations are also monitored. Creel surveys and 
information in the literature were used to assess the impact of the fishery on the fish populations. 
Because they receive less use, interior lakes are surveyed less frequently (on average every 15-20 
years). More intensive studies may be conducted to address specific management questions. 


te Rekaies Gch. enc calla Ge tence eat aidan on 
used as an indicator. In the absence of quantitative data, best professional judgment prevailed. 


WILDLIFE 


Information from the literature was used to assess probable impacts to wildlife. In addition, specific 
localized impacts were estimated using changes that have occurred along the lakeshore from overnight 
and day use characterized in the park's preliminary campsite monitoring report (Larsen et al. 1999). 


The following were used in interpreting the level of impact to wildlife (from the NPS “Report to 
Congress on Effects of Aircraft Overflights on the National Park System,” 1994b): 
Negligible —- No species of concer is present; no impacts or impacts with only temporary 
effects are expected. 
Minor — Nonbreeding animals of concern are present, but only in low numbers. Habitat is not 
critical for survival; other habitat is available nearby. Occasional flight responses by wildlife 
for survival. 
Moderate — Breeding animals of concern are present; animals are present during particularly 
vulnerable life-stages, such as migration or winter; mortality or interference with activities 
necessary for survival expected on en occasional basis, but not expected to threaten the 
continued existence of the species in the park. 
Major — Breeding animals are present in relatively high numbers, and/or wildlife present 
during particularly vulnerable life stages. Habitat targeted by overflights or other actions has a 
history of use by wildlife during critical periods and is somewhat limited. Mortality or other 
effects are expected on a regular basis and could threaten continued survival of the species in 
the park. 
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When these criteria were not applicable, standard definitions for degree of change relative to existing 
. conditions were used. If quantitative information was available, the percentage change as defined 
-- above was used as an indicator. Without quantitative data, best professional judgment prevailed. 





SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 


-- The park has monitored bald eagles’ breeding success in and immediately adjacent to the park every 
year since 1973, and it has sponsored several research efforts to assess the impacts of human 
disturbance and environmental toxins. It has also penodically monitored wolf numbers and tracked 
territories and natural and human-caused deaths. This information, supplemented by information in the 
 ) literature, was used to estimate probable impacts. Standard definitions for degree of change relative to 
ie existing conditions were used. If quantitative information was available, percentage change as defined 
r above was used as an indicator. In the absence of quantitative data, best professional judgment 

ae prevailed. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


-< Impacts on cultural resources were developed based on existing conditions, current regulations, and 
likely development trends. Based on data about known archeological sites, it is assumed that areas 
along the park’s numerous lakes are high sensitivity areas for such resources. Currently, the lakeshore 
areas on both the major and smaller inland lakes are popular destinations for visitor use in both 

Ss developed and undeveloped areas. Thus, these lakeshore areas would be more susceptible to impacts 
. resulting from development-related construction activities and increased visitor use. The inventory of 
ry archeological resources in the park is largely incomplete. For purposes of assessing impacts, all 
unrecorded resources are considered potentially eligible for listing on the National Register of Histone 
Places. 


The park’s inventory of standing structures is largely complete (except for those in private ownership), 
and the evaluation of structures to determune their eligibility for listing on the National Register of 
Historic Places will be completed this year. One cultural landscape has been documented in the park, 
_ however, many other potential landscapes have been identified. A parkwide effort to inventory and 
.< evaluate these landscapes began in 2000. For purposes of assessing potential impacts to these 
properties, all currently unevaluated structures and landscapes are assumed to be potentially eligible 
for listing on the national register. Given that the alternatives in this document serve only as general 
guidelines for future management and are noi project-specific, any proposed federal undertaking 
() resulting from decisions made pursuant to the approved plan would require a full inventory and 
evaluation of any historic properties within the area of potential effect for a given project (pursuant to 


> section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, as amended). 

= Under section 106 only historic resources that are eligible for or are listed on the National Register of 

3 Historic Places are considered for impacts. An impact, or effect, to a property occurs if a proposed 
action would alter in any way the characteristics that qualify it for inclusion on the register. If the 

Tv} modified proposed action would diminish the integrity of any of these characteristics, it is considered 

es to be an adverse effect. 


t} Specifically, for purposes of this document, the level of impacts to cultural resources was determined 

vt using the following criteria: 

_ Negligible — No potentially eligible or listed properties present; there would be no direct or 
indirect i 

og ' 

= 

| 
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Minor — Potentially eligible or listed properties are present; there would be no direct impacts, 
or impacts with only temporary effects. 

Moderate — Potentially eligible or listed properties are present; impacts would be indirect or 
direct in the case of structures where activity would be limited to rehabilitation conducted in a 
manner that would preserve the historical and architectural value of the property. 

Major — Potentially eligible or listec’ properties are present. Direct impacts would include 
physical destruction, damage, or alteration of all or part of a property; the isolation of a prop- 
erty from its setting or the alteration of the character of a property's setting when that charac- 
ter contributes to its eligibility, including removal from its historic location; the introduction 
of visual, audible, or atmospheric elements that are out of character with the property or alter 
its setting; the neglect of a property resulting in its deterioration or destruction (36 CFR 
800.5). 


In the absence of quantitative data concerning the full extent of actions under a proposed alternative, 
best professional judgment prevailed. 





VISITOR EXPERIENCE, INTERPRETATION, AND SERVICES 


Impacts on the visitor experience and services were determined based on the best available informa- 
guidelines, and their general nature requires that the impact assessment also be general. The degree of 
tions of impacts were available. 


Summer use was examined based on information gathered from the visitor study completed by the 
Cooperative Park Studies Unit at the University of Idaho (Littlejohn 1998). The study researched 
park and its facilities and services from July 25 to August 3, 1997. A 1996 recreation survey by 
Jonathan Viaming was also used. This study focused on the identification and analysis of current 
recreational activities, desired recreational opportunities, and information sources used by visitors to 
the Voyageurs National Park region to plan their activities. 


University of Minnesota, College of Natural Resources. The studies were completed during the 
winters of 1994-95 and 1995-96. The winter findings were based on a two-year research project to 
gather baseline information about snowmobilers and their winter use patterns in the park. Results of 
the research effort were documented in two separate technical reports (Lime and Lewis 1995, 1996) 
and in a research summary (Lime and Lewis 1996). The studies compared the data from two years of 
study and provided an in-depth look at first-time snowmobilers to the park. 

This visitor use information was supplemented by data gathered during this planning process, which 


included numerous meetings with service providers, park users, and a wide range of professionals 
from the park staff. 


The effectiveness of the interpretive opportunities and their value for visitors, plus visitor safety, was 
assessed based on the experience of park interpretive and protection rangers and on their knowledge of 
existing interpretive programs and activities. 
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Impacts were evaluated at a level that would permit decisions to be made about the management 
comparatively between the alternatives, using alternative | (the no-action alternative) as a baseline. 


Negligible — The impact is of insignificant concern, especially parkwide. 

Minor — The impact is slight but detectable. 

Moderate — The impact is readily apparent and has the potential to become major. 
Major — The impact is severe. 


Impacts for concessions were analyzed based on generalizations of the information contained in the 
annual reports submitted by concessioners. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


The qualitative evaluation identifies the direction, either positive or negative, of impacts based on 
generally accepted economic principles. The lack of specificity as to the scope, timing, and extent of 
specific actions proposed in the alternatives does allow a quantitative analysis of the economic im- 
pacts. For the purposes of this qualitative analysis, the following general assumpuions were followed. 
The qualitative evaluation of economic impacts identifies the direction, either positive or negative, of 
impacts based on generally accepted economic principles. The lack of specificity as to the scope, tim- 
ing, and extent of specific actions proposed in the alternatives does not allow a quantitative analysis of 
the economic impacts. For the purposes of this qualitative analysis, it was assumed that the following 
factors would affect the economy: 


a change in the number and size of the existing facilities and options used by more than 10% 
of the users 


attracting new user groups or eliminating existing user groups 

a change in the length of stay in the area 

changing or diversifying the destination image of the park. thus broadening or narrowing the 
appeal to potential visitors 

effects on industnes with high revenues 

effects on highly capitalized industri 

a change in park budgets 

a change in the public/private provision of park services 

construction projects 


From a social impact perspective, it was assumed that 


Controversial actions would affect the social well-being of a community. 
A change in park/community interdependencies would impact social well-being of the 


community 


Providing safety or health and hygiene improvements, or improving resources that are not part of nor 
contribute to the park's recreation mission, would not affect the economy. 
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SUMMARY OF STATUTES, REGULATIONS, AND POLICIES 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
NPS ORGANIC ACT 


The 1916 NPS Organic Act (16 USC I et seq. as amended) directs parks to “conserve the scenery and 
the natural and histonc objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment of same in 
such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” These general powers were broadened by PL 95-250 in 1978 (16 USC la-1, 79a-q). in which 
Congress gave further direction that parks should not be managed in any way that might reduce values 
or purposes for which they have been established. 


In the NPS Management Policies, both requirements to conserve park resources and values, and to 
protect them from impairment are further explained. Conservation is considered to be the “primary 
goal™ of the National Park Service, and it is to be considered predominant if there is a conflict between 
comserving resources and values and providing for enjoyment of them (NPS 2001, sec. 1.4.3). To carry 
out this mandate, park managers are instructed to always seek ways to avoid or munimuze adverse 
impair them. Impairment involves the integrity of the resource or value, and it is more likely if the 
resource or value at stake is one for which the park unit was created (sec. 1.4.5). 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT 


The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA; P.L. 91-190; 42 USC 4321 et seq.) sets forth 
federal policy to preserve important histor, cultural, and natural aspects of our national heritage and 
accomplishes this by assisting federal managers in making sound decisions based on an objective 

understanding of the potential environmental consequences of proposed management alternatives. 

This act applies to any federal project or other project requiring federal funding or licensing. This act 
requires federal agencies to use a systematic, interdisciplinary approach integrating natural and social 
sciences to identify and objectively evaluate all reasonable alternatives to a proposed action. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RECREATION ACT 


The National Parks and Recreation Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-625; 16 USC la-7(b)) requires that general 
management plans be developed for each unit in the national park system. General management pians 
are to include, among other things, “(1) measures for the preservation of the area’s resources, (2) 
indications of types and general intensities of development (including visitor circulation and 
tramsportation patterns, systems and modes) associated with public enjoyment and use of the area, 
including general locations, timing of impleme “tation, and anticipated costs; (3) wientification of and 
implementation commitments for visitor carrying capacities for all areas of the unit: and (4) indica- 
tions of potential modifications to the external boundanes of the unit, and the reasons therefor.” 


WILDERNESS ACT 
NPS policies dictate that the park may take no action that would diminish the wilderness suitability of 


an area possessing wilderness charactenisiics unni the legislative process of wilderness designation is 
completed (Management Policies 200], 6.3.1). This means temporary, non-conforming conditions that 
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preciude wilderness designation should be removed, and certain activiies (such as snowmobaling) 
allowed in other areas of the park would be prohibited in areas considered potential wilderness, or 
actually proposed or recommended for wilderness in the park's 1992 Wilderness Recommendation. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Alm QUALITY 


A 1977 amendment to the Clean Air Act designated ail national parks over 6,000 acres as mandatory 
class | areas, worthy of the greatest degree of air quality protection under the act. Congress declared as 
a national goal “the prevention of any future, and the remedying of any existing, impairment of 
visibality in mandatory Class | Federal areas.” NPS federal land managers are expected to know the 
condition of their air quality and to “err on the side of resource protection.” Park managers are invited 
to comment on any proposed major modification or new major source that could impact the park. 
within 100 kilometers of a park. Occasionally, the National Park Service reviews minor sources as 
well, but states are not required to inform the Park Service of such sources. 


In addition, the Environmental Protection Agency has set air quality standards for six principal 
“entena” pollutants, inchuding carbon monoxide, ozone, and two types of particulates (those smaller 
than 10 microns and those smaller than 2.5 microns). kt also regulates the precursors of acid rain 
(sulfates and nitrates) and mercury from some sources (municipal waste combustors, medical waste 
mecinerators), and it monitors mercury emussions from others (notably coal-fired power plants). 


SOILS 

Little policy with regard to soils exists. However, in accordance with the 1983 Lakecountry and 
Backcountry Site Management Plan, no developed campsites are to be located in areas with relatively 
steep slopes or easily eroded souls. The most durable campsites would be located on exposed granite, 
but not on schist, as shallow soils on schist sites are quickly removed. The most suitable houseboat 
and day use sites would be those with sand beaches and no possibility of bank erosion (NPS 19838b, p. 
II). 


VEGETATION 


Generally, NPS Management Policies state “the National Park Service will maintain as parts of the 
natural ecosystems of parks all native plants and animals” (2000e, 4.4.1). Any planting by the park im 
natural zones must be of native species. These zones (which include all proposed wilderness) are 
4.1). 


In 1998 the National Park Service mstructed park managers to design fire management programs 
around resource management objectives im the park, but to piace safety for firefighters and the public 
as a top priority (NPS 1998b). The park's Wildland Fire Management Plan was done in 1988, and this 
new direction is consistent with the park’s existing plan, although the park plan is to be updated. 


Wetlands are protected by section 404 of the Clean Water Act (which requires permission from the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to fill more than an incidental acreage of wetland), Executive Order 
11990, and a “no net loss of wetlands” goal set by the Clinton administration in 1993. The National 
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Park Service specifically avosds impacts to wetlands wherever possible. If acnons will affect wetiands, 
a statement of findings is prepared, inchading plans to compensate for umpacts that could not be 
avosded. 





The Laktecountry and Backcowury Site Management Pian protubits the development of campsites on 
islands smaller than 2 acres im size. specifically to prevent stnpping of vegetation for firewood. ht also 
prohabats site development where plant species or plant communities considered rare, of special 
concern, or in danger of local or regional extinction are located (NPS 1983, [I}-2). 


WATER QUALITY/WATER RESOURCES 


Minnesota has designated waters im the park as “outstanding resource value waters.” This means no 
ome cam cause or allow a new or expanded discharge of any sewage. industnal waste, or other waste 
unto the park’s lakes or streams, or amy of the streams that feed into the park (Weeks and Andrascik 
1998). The Minnesota Pollution Control Agency is responsible for water quality in the stafe, and it 
admunisters provisions of the Clean Water Act under the supervision of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The Safe Drinking Water Act (1972; 42 USC 300 (f)-(j)) requires that water in Rainy Lake 
regulanons. Standards for either the protection of aquatic life or dnnking water have been set by the 
cadmsum, and dissolved oxygen. 

NPS Management Poil-cies indicate water w the park should be maintained in its natural conditions, 
free of pollutants generated by human activity (NPS 2000e, 4.6.3). 


A dam at the outlet of Raumy Lake at International Fails / Fort Frances is owned and operated by Bouse 
Cascade Corporation and Abiti Corporation for the generation of electricity. Water levels in the park's 
large lakes are regulated by the International Jomt Commussion, which was established by a treaty 
between the United States and Canada. 





Fisheries management has its roots in the NPS Orgamic Act, which directs parks to “conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wild life therein to . . - leave them unimpaired for 


the enjoyment of future generations.” These general powers were broadened by in 1978 (16 USC Ita-1, 


79a-q), when Congress gave further direction that parks should not be managed in any way that might 
reduce values or purposes for which they have been established. In this context, fishenes management 
is designed to preserve or restore the natural behavior, genetic vanability and diversity, and ecological 
imtegrity of fish populanons (NPS 1997). Relevant policies from the NPS Management Policies 
inchude that parks will maintain all native animals (including fish) by preserving or restoring “natural 
abundances, diversities, distnbutions, habitats, and behaviors of native animal populations” (NPS 
2000e, 4.4.1). 


Recreational fishing is a recognized part of the hentage of the park and is permitted both by NPS 
policies and the establishing legislation of the park. As such, all alternatives in this Final General 
Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement would continue the practice of sportfishing. The 
management of the fishenes is shared by the Minnesota Departmeni of Natural Resources, the Ontano 
Mimistry of Natural Resources (which regulates fishenes in Ontario waters), and Voyageurs National 
Park. 
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The NPS Organic Act, which directs parks to conserve wildiife unumpaired for future generations, is 
interpreted by the agency to mean native anumal life should be protected and perpetuated as part of the 
park’s natural ecosystem. Natural processes are relied on to control populations of native species to the 
greatest extent possible; otherwise they are protected from harvest, harassment, or harm by human 
activities. The restoration of native species is a high priority (NPS 2000e, 4-1-5). As noted above 
under “Vegetanon,” management goals for wmidhfe wehde mamtaming components and processes of 
naturally evolving park ecosystems, including natural abundance, diversity and ecological integr:ty of 
plants and animals (4.1). 


The park can also cooperatively manage or monitor wildhfe with the Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources. 


SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 


The national mandate of the Endangered Species Act states that fish. wildhfe, and plant species are of 
aesthetic, ecological, educational, historical, recreational, and scientific value to the nation. The act’s 
purpose is to conserve the ecosystems upon which such species depend, and generally to increase 
populations and secure sufficient habitat to allow species to recover to viable levels. 


The Endangered Species Act requires the Manonal Park Service to determine whether an acnon would 
adversely affect federally listed threatened or endangered species. Consu¥ation with the US. Fish and 
Wildhfe Service is requared if thas is the case to ensure the action will not jeopardize the species’ 
continued existence or result in the destruction or adverse modificamon of cntical habstat. The act also 
prohubits activities that would constitute an unauthonzed “taking” of the protected species. 


The National Park Service is required to control access to cnucal habutat for hsted species, and to 
perpetuate the natural distnbution and abundance of these species and the ecosystems upon which they 
depend. Policies also require consideration of all state and locally lasted species in planning activines 
(NPS 2000e, 4.4.2.3). 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


preservation, and management of cultural resources on public lands. Further, these laws and policies 
estabhsh what must be considered m general management planning and how cultural resources must 
be managed in future undertakings resulting from the approved pian regardless of the fimal alternative 
chosen. Applicable laws and regulations include the NPS Orgamic Act. the Annquities Act of 1906, the 
National Histone Preservanon Act of 1966 (as amended in 1992), the Nanonal Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, the National Parks and Recreation Act of 1978, the Archeological Resources Protection 
Act of 1979, the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act of 1990, and the “Curation 
of Federally Owned and Admumstered Archeological Collections” (1991). Applcabke agency policies 
relevant to cultural resources, though not discussed in this section, include chapter 5 of the NPS 
Management Policies, and the Cultural Resource Management Guideline (DO-28), as well as other 
related policy directives such as the NPS Musewm Handbook, the NPS Manual for Museums, and 
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The Antiquities Act of 1906 (16 USC 432) authorized the president to establish histonc landmarks and 
structures as monuments owned or controlled by the U.S. government and instituted a $500 fine for 
unauthorized collection of thew arufacts. 


The NPS Ongamic Act (16 USC | et seq.) established the agency to manage the parks and monuments 


The National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (NHPA; PL 89-665, 16 USC 470, et seq.) requires in 
count the effect of those undertakings on properties that are listed on, or eligyble for isang on, the 
National Regiscer of Histonc Places. The section 106 process applies to all federal undertakings or 
projects requiring federal funds or permuts. Section 110 of the act further requires federal land mana- 
gets to establish programs m consultation with state histonc preservation offices for the idennficanon, 
evaluanon, nomunanion, and protection of properties listed on or ehgible for listing on the nafonal 
register. (For information on “The Secretary of the Intenor’s Standards and Guidelines for Federal 
Agency Histonc Preservanon Progra. ; Pursuant to the National Histonc Preservation Act,” 
informanon is available on the Internet at <www2.cr aps. gov/pad/sec | 10_hem>.) 


The Resources Protection Act of 1979 (PL. 96-95, 16 USC 470aa-mm) further codifies 
the federal government's efforts to protect and preserve archeological resources on public lands by 
suffening crumnal penalnes, as well as insiituting c1vil penalnes. for the unauthonzed collection of 
artifacts. Addinonally, it establishes a permit syste for the excavation and removal of arufacts from 
public lands, including thei final disposition, as weij as confidennality provisions for sensitive site 
locanoa informanon where the release of such information may envanger resources. 

The Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act of 1990 (PL 101-601, 25 USC 3001-13) 
sets forth procedures for determuming the final disposition of amy human remains, funerary objects, or 
objects of cultural petrumony that are discovered on public lands or during the course of a federal 















undertaking. 


The “Curation of Federally Owned and Administered Archeological Collections” (36 CFR 79) 
establhshes guidelines and procedures for the proper curation and management of archeological 
collechons owned or admumstered by federal agencies. 


The 1995 “Secretary of the Intenor’s Standards for the Treatment of Histomc Properties with 
Guidelines for Preserving, Rehabiltating, Restommg and Reconstructug Histonc Buildings” (36 CFR 
68) sets forth standards to be used by the National Park Service when planning, undertaking, and 
histone properties listed on or chgsble for stung on the Nanonal Register of Histonc Places. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 
EXECUTIVE OmpeRr 11644: “USE OF OFF-ROAD VEHICLES ON PUBLIC LANDS” 


Executnve Order | 1644 establishes policies and provides for procedures to ensure that the use of off- 
road vebacies on public lands will be controlled and directed so as “to protect the resources of those 
lands, xo promote the safety of ail users of those lauds, and to munumuze conflicts among the vanous 
uses of those lands.” The order provides for the development of regulahons to designate specific areas 
and trails on public lands where the use of off-road vehicles may and may not be permutted. 
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EXECUTIVE Onper 11969: “Ovr-RoO«aD VENICLES ON Pupiic Lanes” 


Execumve Order | 1989 amends Execumve Order | 1644 two provide that whenever the use of off-road 
vehicles will cacse or is causing consaderable adverse effects on the resources, such areas may be 
immediately closed to off-road velucies unni the adverse effects have been cimumated or measures 
have been umpiemented to prevent furere recurrence. 





EXECUTIVE ORDER 12996: “FEDERAL ACTIONS TO ADDRESS ENVIRONOGENTAL JUSTICE IN 
MINORITY POPULATIONS AND Low INCOaés POPULATIONS” 


Execunve Order 12398 outhmes agency respoasabshnes m “dennfymg aad addressing, as appropnate. 
dispropornonately high and adverse human health or envircamental effects of ts programs. policies, 
and activities on munonty popuilafors and low-income populancas.” The Secretary of the ntenor 
estabhshed Department of the Intenor policy under thes order im an August 17. 1994, memorandum. 
This memorandum directs ail bureau and office heac’s to consider the umpacts of our acbors and 
inachons on munonty and low-income populanors and commmumuties, to consader the equity of the 
distribunon of benefits and nsks of those decisions, and to ensure meammngful perucipanoa by 
minonty and low mcome popuilanoas in our wide range of actvines where health and safety are 
involved. 


Equity issues concermng the distnbunon of benefits and msks may occur m any National 
Environmental Policy Act umpact area. 
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IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 1 


Thus alternanve would result in the development of campsites, day use sites, and trails mm accordance 
with the 1983 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan. Ali of these activites would have 
the potennal to resvit in localized, temporary air emussions from motonzed equipment (inchading 
oaides of nitrogen, sulfur. and carbon monoxide), and incidental dust from grading and moving soul. 


Aur quality mside the park would continue to be affected by emussions from mobile sources. Based on 
studies and assumpuons descnbed in the “Methodology” section above, snowmobdiles in Voyageurs 
produce as much as 380 tons of hydrocarbons and 1,050 tons of carbon monoxide im a season. In a 
recent study in Yellowstone, researchers found snowmobiles were responsible for as much as 765 tons 
of hydrocarbon and 2.100 toms of carbon monozide in a single season (1993), and noted this was 
“equivalent to several major stationary sources being located within the park” (NPS 2000a). Motor- 
boats have the same type of engine (two-stroke) as snowmobiles. using assumptons stated in the 
“Methodologies for Analyzing Impacts” section, they would be on the water (using craft-hours for 
Kabetogama, Nauiak=n and Rainy lakes) about four umes the number of hours snowmobiles are in 
exceed those from snowmobiles. Cars alsy comtmbute to pollunon, but less than do sauwmobiles and 
motorized watercraft (NPS 2000a). It is unknown whether CO standards are violated in the park. as 
thus pollutant is not monitored locally. No hydrocarbon standard exusts, but hydrocarbons contnbute to 
haze (see “Visibility” below), and the concentrations of hydrocarbon emussions are directly propor- 
uonate to the concentrations of many air toxins, including PAHs (polycychic aromatic hydrocarbons. 
see “Impacts to Water Quality/W ater Resources~), benzene and other carcinogens (Whuate and Carroll 
1998). Emussions from cars, snowmobiles, and motonzed boats are likely to increase over the hfe of 
the plan at a rate comparable to the increase im visitors expected (2% per year. or 10% over the life of 
the plan), a munor umpact compared *) existing conditions. Motonzed uses, nciuding snowmobiies, 
are specifically mennoned im the park's enabling legsianon. Snowmobile use of certaim areas m the 
park mctuded in the alternanves 1s authonzed by a recently revised (July |. 2000) set of reguianons 
governing special uses m many national parks (36 CFR 7 33). Because these laws and regui.nons 
regardless of thew impact. Despite this, an increase of 2% per year of ar enussions from mobile 
sources msade the park would not damage the wmtegnty of. or umpaur. the air quality resource. 


Aur quality wn the park can also be affected by parucuiates nm smoke from campfires, wildfires, or fires 
dehberately set by the park (prescnded burns). Planning for prescnbed burns includes wind direchon 
and burning during umes of higher fuel or duff morstures to ensure fires burn for only a short ume. 
The park mutgates umpacts to visiiihty from smoke by nonufying and educaung the public on when 
and where prescnbed burmmng 1s expected. 

In adkhmor to the release of smoke. forest fires may produce trace amounts of dioxin, although this 1s 
unknown and assumed only because soot from fires involving residential areas have been found to 
conta smail amounts of dio.un. Using an emussion factor apphcabie to wood stoves, which the 
Environmental Protection Agency has deemed highly uncertain but the best avaslable (EPA 1991). the 
park's program of prescnbed burming has resulted in 0.00071 g of dioxm per year for the past 12 
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years, an amount equivalent to the burmmng cf about 200 cords of wood m fireplaces or resadennal 
wood furnaces. 





Cumelative Impacts 


Cumumianve impacts often come from sources either outside the park or from sources mside the park. 
J where no management changes are proposed. The discussion of cummianve impacts 1s geared to 
provide readers with informanon on forces and impacts acting on parncular resources before decisions 
are made on whether to umpact them further. 


Notable sources of aur pollunon from outsuie the park include mobile sources, paper and pulp mails in 
the Internanonal Fails and Fort Frances area, taconite muning and smeiting south of the park. and coal- 
fired power plants in the northeastern Minnesota area. As stated nm “Chapter 3: The Affected Environ- 
ment.” the park is concerned about visibility, ozone. and mercury. Because acnons under alternative | 
would result in some dust and increased emussions from motile sources, cumulanve umpacts of these 
types of pollutants (parucuiarty to visibility. and ozone im the case of mobile sources) are also ana- 
lyzed. Acid precipitation is not a concern at this ume. for reasons explained in “The Affected 
Environment.” 


Visibdlity. Visual range in the park averages between 30 and 42 miles (SO and 70 kniometers) and 
depends on season. wind speed. and other cirmanmc conditions. Overall, ths visual range 1s sui 
considered “good,” especially compared to regsonal figures of 15—25 mules or less for most of the 
Great Lakes Region (NPS 2000d). As noted in “The Affected Environment,” visibility is adversely 
affected by very fine paruculates. orgamics, nitrates. and sulfates. These acrosois and fine parucuiates 
may remain suspended in the atmosphere for days. leading to regsonal transport that can affect 
visabulaty over broad areas. Sources of the components of haze include cars, snowmobiles, motorboats. 
and local mulls, as well as ndustnal development in the regyon and wn the country. Visibility n 
Voyageurs ts comparable to that in Isie Royale and Acacia Nanonai Parks. and roughly half that in 
1999g). 


To some extent, the park's decreased mean visual range Compared to western parks 1s a funcnon of its 
locanon on the continent. as prevailing winds blow suspended pollunon from west to east. However. 
more local sources of parnculates, nitrates, and sulfates, such as from the paper and pulp industry (see 
sources in and around the park appear to be reducing visibilsty im the park as well. Those sources to the 
; south of the park appear to be most clusely associated with days of poor visibility. 
>> Data compiled from 1983 through 1993 by NPS staff indicate a reduchon m mean visual range dunng 
-- the hazest days in winter, averaging | 3% per year. Visibility data collecnon stopped m 1993 im the 
—_ park. Mean visibility averaged 37 km on the hazest days. and decreased an average of 6 km per year. 
= By the end of the plan. the connnuanon of ths rend would mean a reducbon mn visibility of 260% 
over current conditions, a major adverse umpact on visibility im the park. However. five years of data 1s 
not adequate to determine whether this 1s a stansbcailly sagmificant trend, and it 1s unhkely that such a 
trend would be allowed by amr quality management agencies to continue to degrade at this rate. 


Ozone. Ozone monitomng near the park since | 989 suggests an increase of about 0.5 ppb/year m the 
summer average daily maximum concentranon of ozone (NPS 1999). No exceedances of the one- 
hour US. standard were observed from 1994 to | 998, although the Ontano standard was violated at 
least once in 1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996, and very nearly exceeded in 1997 and 1998 (79 ppb and 77 
*?> ppd respectively. MPCA 1999). Ozone concentrations im the park average 68 ppb. well under the most 
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recent EPA proposed 8-hour ozone standard of 85 ppb. If average ozone concentrations continuc (o 
increase at 0.5 ppb/year over the 20-year life of the approved plan, they would reach 78 ppb. This 
would be a 15% increase, a moderate impact to park air quality; however, it is unknown whether the 
trend will continue. 


Particulates. The two local pulp mills produce large particulates in the form of dust, as well as 
smaller, inhalable particulates or those that contribute to haze (see “Visibility” discussion). Because 
development in the park would contribute incidental dust to the air basin, larger part«:ulates from 
sources such as the pulp mill could have a specific additive, or cumulative impact. {») » recent study of 
several air quality parameters in Fort Frances, monthly dustfall was exceeded in 8 out of 12 months in 
one location in 1997, 4 out of 12 in another, twice in a third and not at all in three additional monitor- 
ing locations in 1997 (Ontario Ministry of the Environment 1998). This same pattern was repeated 
during the first half of 1998 until a period when the plant was close: “uring the closure, the dustfall 
standard was not exceeded. An analysis of the maternal making up t)< Justfall showed ut was largely a 
product of sawdust ((Ontano Ministry of the Environment 1998) Although this information indicates 
the mills do emit dust, it is unknown whether these heavy particulates reach the park. The cumulative 
effect is therefore unmeasured and unknown, although the contnbution attnbutable to actions specified 
in any of the alternatives is no more than negligible. 


Mercury. Fish and wildlife in Voyageurs National Park show elevated levels of mercury, even in 
comparison to nearby federal lands. Airborne mercury appears to have a noticeable. and in some cases, 
damaging impact to wildlife (see “Chapter 3: The Affected Environment™ and the wilditfe discussion 


below). The sources of mercury are likely atmospheric and are described in chapter 3. 


Pre-industnal levels of atmosphenc mercury were about 25% of those today in the Upper Midwest. 
which averaged 7.4 pg/m’/yr from 1990 to 1995, and have increased an average of 0.60 yg/m’/yr over 
this same penod (Glass and Sorensen 1999). Although this trend was reflected near the park in both 
International Falls and Ely, these two monitomng locations had the lowest levels of mercury of all six 
stations monitored, indzcating a decreasing trend from south to north and highest to lowest precipita- 
tion in the region studied. In this same penod. international Falls averaged $ 9 g/m /yr. with an 
average increase of 0.47 jg/m’/yr If this increase continues. atmosphenc mercury over the park 
would average 15.3 jag/m’/yr at the end of the plan This would be | S0% increase and a major 
adverse impact on park air quality. 





¢ onclusion 


Emussions from mobile sources are expected to crease af the same rate as visitor use increased. or 
about 10% over the life of the plan. This would be 1 manor adverse impact to am quality and would not 
constitute an impairment of the park air quality resource The mmpact of proposed development in this 
alternative on the concentranon of large particulates in the park 1s expected to be negligrtie V rsabelaty 
on the mean of the hazmest 20% of days m winter and atmospherx mercury are mcreasing af a rate that 
would result in major adverse impacts to am quality Compared to existing Condsons if the wend 
continued for the hfe of this plan. although addiona! data on visibelsty 1s required before the Nanonal 
Park Service could determune if this was a statistically sagneficam trend Ozone 1s increasing af a rate 
that would result in moderate adverse impacts to as quality by the end of thes plan s life 
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Analysis 


impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. Currently the park has 215 developed lakecountry 
sites, and an estimated 785 undeveloped sites (NPS 1988b). Of the developed sites, 94 have been 
created using resource protection criteria laid out im the park's 1988 Lakecowury and Backcountry Site 
Management Pian, 86 were present before the park was established. and the remaining 34 were 
created by the park before the plan was in effect. 


In assessing the impacts of this alternative, 1 1s assumed policies m the Lakecountry and Backcowury 
Site Management Pian regarding party size lamuts, site restoration, and a reservanon system for 
vvermght use would remain unenforced for the 20-year life of this alternative A free permut system 
for the use of overmght sites is assumed to go into effect at an unspecified date. 


The types of umpacts to sosls and vegetation from the use of lakecountry and backcountry sites in the 
park, as described im chapter 3. include the loss of orgamic surface layers. compaction, mcreased 
runoff. and eroszon of the subsurface. Trampling and uprooung of vegetanon (see “Vegetanon™ below ) 
ehmanates root systems that would otherwise hold souls in place. This also contnbutes to ucreased 
erosson. 


Although these types of impacts are common to some extent on all campsites. a recem prelimunary 
study (Larsen ct al 199°) of park developed sites found damage to souls and/or vegetanon to be exten- 
sive im some cases. The majonty of the 17S lakecount;y developed sites examuned (or 67%) had no 
vegetanon at all mm the core area: While some of these sites were intenbonaily onginaily located on 
exposed rock. others are devosd of vegetanon because of human use 


Core areas of the Campsites. or areas where vegetanon 1s Completely or nearly gone. averaged 69 
square meters (0.17 acre). and 14% of sates had core areas larger than 100 square meters (0.25 acre) 
Twelve sites (or 7%) had 10 of more social trasls. Esther 1s comudered beyond the hut of acceptable 
change m a nearby park unot ( Apostie isiends Natonal Lakeshore) and indscatve of major adverse 
mpacts to souls isiand sites and older mhented utes in parncuiar had large Inghly drsturbed core 
areas. 


The authors of the study) suggested that thes cxpamwon of the Core arca indicated the use of undesug- 
nated areas for tents. cxpioring ck possibly by groups larger than that for whech the ate was 
designed Most (89%) ses also had social tracks. created af least mm part to access firewood Whule the 
study cxramuned developed suies only om the amsence of data th analyse: assumes that a wrmiar 
proporbon of undeveloped utes are cuperncacing correla: damage to sons and vegetavon. parncularty 
samce thes. sates Can be found «artuail, anywhere m the part. mciadng or aeep hopes Gr areas where 
there are rare of umgue plants \~ vegetatrwe Comenunestics (auch as wethands) 


A survey of backcountry sacs showed uml types of umpacts although cutemu ve damage to webs 
was not apparemt Moderate damage to souk was cvodert at 8 of 1S ste: etedeed (5-9 socenl tress. of a 
core area of SO-99 ag m (0 |)-0 24 acre], Two had barren grownd and the poecnmal for lacahard 
cromon Assumung the wame otustror no pecwemt om the park | premetiwe area ic go ehere Camper can 
hake off tracts amd Crear thes own overmgit sates m the backcountry allowing w-large Campeng woth 
oo party sure lemets wowkd Comtmur amd wowsd mmcreasr tee type of ompact: possi) reaultung 
moderate of motsted Cases of severe lncaiuned Gamage Parkweede the oma! woukd te 2 moghgitée or 
cemor cme to sons The (99? wud) attrvbuard thes marr csceesrvt Gamage tc web amd -egetamon « 
pert wars w foe camees |) ptwscal charactervetcs of the ate. (2) greep arr cacnodung Ger capacety 
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of the site, (3) lack of knowledge or concern regarding minimal impact camping practices, and (4) 
forays into surrounding woods to visit with neighbors or gather firewood (Larsen et al. 1999). 


Problems associated with physical aspects of the site can include extensive erosion, particularly from 
steep slopes and particularly in undeveloped sites, where site criteria have not been applied. As noted 
above, alternative | would allow the creation and use of undeveloped sites to continue. Policies also 
call for the closure of developed sites if they are overly damaged. Although the term overly damaged 
is not specifically defined, it is likely the park would not close sites often or permanently. To date, five 
sites have been closed because of extensive resource damage, and all are scheduled for rehabilitation 
to acceptable park standards (installing appropnate sanitary facilities, tent pads, etc.) and future use if 
at all possible. Given the combination of these factors, it is likely that damage resulting from physical 
characteristics of the sites would increase as visitor use of the entire park increased. 


The same is likely true for group size exceeding capacity of the site. Even though the establishment of 
a free permit system would ensure contact between NPS staff and visitors and allow the education of 
visitors camping at develoned sites, party size limits would remain unenforced at both developed and 
sites. Core areas would be expected to continue to grow, social trails would continue to 
be established, and resulting compaction and erosion to soils would likely increase over the life of the 
plan. Severe localized impacts to soils could result; however, this impact parkwide would be relatively 
smali. Assumang an average of 0.17 acre (70 sq m) core area per site, all 1,000 lakecountry campsites 
in the park cover 173 acres (70 ha), while the park's land base is 134,000 acres (54,250 ha). 
20% of the sites have severe damage. this is a tctal of 35 acres (14.2 ha), or 0.03% of the park. In this 
context, erosion and compaction from campsite use would have a neghgible adverse impact on park 
souls. 


impacts Related to Other Prepesed Development. This alternative envisions following existing. or 
updated and sirmmilar. development plans at the Ash River and Kabetogama visitor center complexes 
River visitor center is at the top of a hill, and extensive development of the slopes would increase soul 
compaction and could result m eros:on into Kabetogama Lake This would be a possible mayor local- 
wed wmpact to soals af the sate, however, with proper planning and mutigation. this umpaci could be 
reduced 

The park currently has | 10 males (/ 78 km) of snowmobele train's and 39 mules (66 km) of hiking and 
cross-country ski wasls that cover about 72 acres (29 ha). assumrang a 4-foot width Alternative | would 
add 48.6 miles (78.2 km) of addymonal wasls. much of t on bedrock where ao sos removal would be 
required. in some areas. already thin souls would be removed. with localized umpacts Assumung half 
of the wanl males would require grading. about || acres (4 4 ha) would be removed. This would be a 
15% merease. or a moderate localized impact on sous compared to exsting conditons. However. it 
would be a neghgrdte umpact to sorb park aide 








( umaudeeve langects 


All development achons wm the park. imctuding tras. developed sates. pert facaistees. and visitor 
cemters. would reguwe the removal or alteranon of sous Even so. M4 9% to 96 7% of the park s land 
base 3s proposed widerness (NPS 992) and mest oe managed under restnctioms umposed by thie 
Woidermess Act mchudeag mwememuzing ground drvturtance Because of these restmcpoms impacts to 
sorts parkwrdr do act bave the potential to become ecvere although those in ap areca deugnated for 
d@evetopracet cowld cxpenence Tumor to major locaiuaed impacts 
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Coactusion 


Continuing the use of developed and undeveloped sites without enforcing group size limits would 
result in the expansion of core areas, the trampling and destruction of vegetation, and the creation of 
social trails. These impacts would particularly occur in poor soil locations where resource protection 
criteria were not applied, such as older developed sites or undeveloped sites. Impacts from compac- 
tion, vegetation loss, loss of organic surface layers, and increased erosion are locally severe in about 
20% of developed and presumably undeveloped lakecountry sites. This is a major localized impact, 
but a minor one parkwide. Moderzie adverse localized impacts to about half the park’s backcountry 
sites would continue and could increase over a wider area or to major localized impacts in some camp- 
sites. The impact to backcountry soils parkwide would be negligible or minor. Permitting at-large 
camping in primitive arezs could result in additional manor localized impacts to souls. Expanding 
visitor centers or developing trails could have moderate localized impacts, although a negligible 

park wide impact. Managing areas recommended for wilderness as wilderness would help keep park- 
wide impacts to soils from becoming severe, although soils in nonwilderness areas could expenence 
minor to major localized impacts from cumulative development. Adding 48.6 mules (78.2 km) of trails 
would affect about 11 acres (4.4 ha) of soils, a negligible impact parkwide. None of the impacts 
anucipated from continuing to implement alternative | would have more than manor impacts 
parkwide, and none would therefore consntute an impairment of park soul resources. 


VEGETATION 
Analysis 


impacts Related to Fire Management Policies. The natural resource policy specific to fire manage- 
rent under alternative | 1s to reestablish natural fire regimes to the greatest extent possible without 
reducing visitation or visitor enjoyment. Forested ecosystems. parncularty red and whate pene com- 
munities, would be singled out for restoranon through fire and other activiues. Other vegetative 
communities would be allowed to evolve with lithe management intervention The provisions of the 
existing Wildland Fire Management Plan would continue to be followed. 


As noted in “Chapter 3: The Affected Environment.” large fires have been suppressed mm the park 
throughout the 20th century The wnpact of altering thes natural clement of change in the vegetative 
landscape of the park has been to cause mayor changes in the distmbuton and abundance of forest 
species. The upland forests of the park have shifted away from predommnantly pene and spruce/fir 
forests common before Euro-Amencan settiement to predormnantly aspen forests today (Coffman et 
al 1980) Where whate and red panes were dormant on the casi and southeastern pornons of the park. 
they are now scattered. pnmaniy im the southeastern quadrant Aspen-associated woodlands were 
onmgimall, weil represented only wm the maddie and western parts of the Kabetogame Peninsula 
(Coffman ct al 1980), but now are dommnant on virtually al! but the dmest sates wm the park. whach 
remain Gomunated by jack pane (see table 23) Sance presettiement umes. the park has host an estemated 
13,000-27 QUO acres of whrte and red pane forest. phus 20.000-27 009 acres of jack pane barrens and 
openings (Kurms and Mermam 1978. USGS 1999) The park has gained an estumated | 3.000-33.000 
of foress m whuch aspen is a major Component 


in addition to changing the relative abundance and distmbuboe of some upland forest vegetanon. fire 
suppreswon has resulted im the accumulanor of undecomposed debns. where the “nutnent caputal” or 
the ecosystem 1s stored (Hemsetman 1996) Fire scemaily reicases thes capstal on a regular basis and 
CTeates openmgs in the forest camapy The combunaton bongs about a hngh-autnent growth of shrubs 
herts. and voung tree: favored by many native specs of woikdhife. imchading moose. deer. beaver. 
porcupane and snowshoe hare 
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TABLE 23: ESTMAATES OF CURRENT UPLAND VEGETATION COMPARED TO PRESETTLEMENT 

















vegetation (about 10% of preseiiement and 10-40% of current 
wetarnd. and offer vegetative comnuntes. 


The park's current Wildland Fire Management Pian does allow lightning-caused fires to burn natur- 
ally in some cases. However, conditions under which lightning-caused fires can burn safely occur 
rarely. Since 1988, when the park began its fire use for resource benefits program, only three light- 
ning-caused fires have been allowed to burn, affecting 77.1 acres (31.2 ha), or 7 acres (2.8 ha) per 
year. In contrast, 30 hghtning-caused fires in this same me penod were suppressed (Jakala, pers. 
comm. 1999). Despite these relatively low numbers, the park policy is to use fire wherever it is 
appropriate to restore forested ecosystems im the park. with the burning of 1.300 acres or more of pane 
and other forests, including in wetlands. anticipated this year (Andrascik, pers. comm. 2000). Over the 
20-year life of the general management plan. an estimated 5%— 10% of the park's fore’2 could be 
treated with fire as a natural ecological process. This would be a munor benefit to all forested 
vegetanon types hsted in table 23 above. 


impacts Relate’ te Overnight/Day Use. The extent of damage to vegetation resulting from the crea- 
uon and use of dewloped tent sites m the park is descnbed and measured in the 1999 Larsen report. 
As noted above, 14% of the sites exammuned had very large. denuded core areas of 100 square meters 
(1,076 square feet, or 0.25 acre) or greater, indicating severe localized damage. and one indicator used 
by a nearby park uns (Apostle Islands National Lakeshore) that the site should be closed (Smuth 
1997). Damage to vegetanon im these core areas included root exposure, increased tree damage. and 
mcreased loss of vegetative cover. inchuding seedlings and saplings. A total of | 17 sites, or two-thirds 
of all lakecountry sates. had no vegetation im the core area. 


Vegetanoa ts also trampled and eventually uprooted or crushed and killed by the creation of social 
traals. The vast majonty (89°) of developed lakecountry campsites studied by Larsen also have social 
trails. About half of the sites surveyed had one to four trails, a manor impact to vegetat-on im the 
vicinity. Another third had five or more trails, a moderate umpact to local vegetation. Twelve sites 
(7%) had 10 or more wails. This is considered a major impact to vegetation im the local vicinity and 
another undacator that a site has expenenced more damage than it can withstand and should be closed 
(Seth 1997). 

These same researchers also evaluated tree darnage. Most sites (107 of 175, or 61%) had five or more 
visitor-cut tree stumps present wm or mew the core area. Of these. 62 (or 35%) of all the lakecountry 
sates studbed had 10 or more stumps. the therd iadhcator used to determune whether damage has ¢1- 
ceeded acceptable lumets and the site should be closed The pnmary cause of wee damage appeared to 
be firewood collection 


Combunaed with long-term changes to sod charactensiics, such as Compachon and a resulting mabality 

to retaum morsture. and the loss of the relatively then surface orgama jayer through crosson the vegeta- ; 
von on some of the most severely damaged sites may take hundreds or even thousands years to re- . 
cover on its own to the candsbons sumalar to undisturbed communities (Manoa 1983) Increased 
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photosynthesis and aquatic plant growth. 

10 social trails or a core area greater than 100 square meters. Three sites had core areas with no 
vegetation, and two had more than 10 stumps. Moderate damage to vegetation (S—9 social trails, or 
50-99 square meters in the core area) was evident at 8 of the 15 sites studied. 


Damage to vegetation is also caused by campfires at overmight sites, particularly im undeveloped areas. 
Of human-caused fires in the park, 98% occur at undesignated campsites or day use sites im most years 
(Jakala, pers. comm. 1999). To date all have been small, less than 5 acres (2 ha), and have normally 
occurred in conifer forests. In the last 10 years 60 human-caused fires have burned 65 acres (26.3 ha). 
These fires could have been much larger, but a well-established communications system in the park of 
keep response time short. 


As noted in the discussion of impacts to souls, the Larsen study attnbuted excessive damage to re- 
sources at park sites to four causes: (1) physical characteristics of the sites, (2) group size exceeding 
the capacity of a site, (3) lack of knowledge or concern about impacts that camping practices can have, 
and (4) social trails to visit neighboring campsites or to gather wood. Alternative | would continue to 
allow overnight visitors to camp in groups larger ‘han a site was intended to accommodate, to gather 
dead and downed firewood, and to use or create undesignated sites. Visitors might also continue to cut 
trees for firewood, despite NPS regulations prohibiting it. Houseboats would be allowed to moor at 
large and to occupy designated or undesignated sites. Given these policies and the ongoing damage to 
vegetation, it is likely that 67% of the 1,000 developed and undeveloped sites in the park would con- 
tain no vegetation in the core area. At least 35% (as measured by 10 or more tree stumps), and as 
many as 55% (as measured by 10 or more tree stumps, 10 or more social trails, or 100 square meters 
or larger core area, and assuming these impacts are additive) of the sites would continue to expenence 
enough damage to vegetation that they should be closed for restoration, based on criteria from other 
similar areas. This is a locally severe impact to souls; however, since the total area occupied by 
campsites is relatively small (SS% of 1,000 sites at 70 square meters per site totals 95 acres [38 ha], or 
0.07% of the park's land area), the parkwide impact to vegetation weuld be negligible. Since the 
imtegrity of the vegetation resource would remain intact, no impairment to this park resource from 
overmght use would occur. 


Alternative | would also allow fires im all overmght or day use sites. Assumung a quick response by 

park staff in case a fire got out of control. umpacts to vegetanon from continuing this practice would be 
munor. However, if an out-of-control fire was not dealt with ummediately, the acreage burned could be 
significantly more extensive. Although vegetation could benefit from these fires. visitor use and safety 


maght be compromused. 


Damage to aquatx vegetanon from the use of undeveloped sites by houseboaters or tent campers 1s 
also possible. While developed moonng sites have been selected to avord dense stands of aquatic 
vegetation and amy sensitive species. at-large moomng by houseboats would leave the decision on 
where to place the boat at the discretion of the undividual These individuals maght not be aware of the 
umportance of aquatx: vegetanon im stabelizing banks and bottom sediments. of un providing forage and 
habstat for many vertebrates, bards. and mammals. However. park staff indacate that houseboaters 
prefer sandy shores, amd that moomng at large would not have more than moderate locahzed and 


neglignble park wide impacts to shorehne vegetanon 
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While at-large tent camping would also be allowed, motonzed boats would likely avoid areas with 
emergent or floating vegetation so as to not tangle their propellers, fishing gear, or oars (Rees and 
Tivy 1977). Impacts of recreational boating on aquatic plants in intenor lakes (primarily from canoes) 
could be locally minor to moderate, depending on the number of boaters and whether certain areas 
received repeated use. Parkwide, however, the impacts would be negligible. 


additional moderate localized impacts on vegetation. If a free permit were required, these impacts 
could be reduced through education. Parkwide impacts to vegetation from backcountry camping 
would continue to be neghgibdle. 


Impacts Related to Other Proposed Development. As noted above in the discussion of souls, 
removing soils and vegetation to complete plans for development at visitor centers and at Kettle Falls, 
and to complete trails designated in the Final Environmental Impact Statement for a Wilderness 
Recommendation would result in manor, localized vegetativ. losses. 


impacts Related to Recreational Use. Recreational boating (motordoats, houseboats, kayaks, and 
canoes) has the potential to umpact aquatic vegetation through modification of the environment (tur- 
bidity or scouring) or through direct contact with plants. Boats can »/so act as a means of transporting 
some exouc wetland or aquatic species, such as Eurasian watermilfoil. 


Although propellers increase turbadity and may limut available light. research is inconclusive on 
whether this affects plant growth. However, most have found no correlanon in depths greater than 10 
feet (Vermaat and deBruyne 1993; Mumma et al. 1996; Asplund 1996; Asplund and Cook 1997). Tur- 
bidity increases are in part due to algal growth resulting from increased mixing and resuspension of 
the nutrient phosphorus by propeller action. Vermaat and deBruyne (1993) found that low hght caused 
by high turbidity and increased pemphyton growth limited submerged plants to waters less than 3 feet 
(1 m) deep. Although this effect is neghgible in depths greater than 10 feet (3 m), it may be detectable, 
and therefore a manor impact. in shallower water (Asplund 1996). Waves created by boats impact 
aquatic vegetation by eroding banks, resuspending sediments in shallow waters, uprooting plants, or 
eroding plant roots (Liddle and Scorgie 1980). The impact of wave erosion on banks. resuspending 
sediments, or uprooting aquatic plants may be manor to moderate on a parkwide basis because 
motonzed use is so widespread, but no data are available to assess this. 

Frequent boat use in an area can also create channels in the vegetation and erode the bottom by remov- 
(Zieman 1976). Aquatic vegetation is greatly reduced or absent in shallow areas where boats are 
common, especially when propellers were within a foot of the bottom (Ogilvie 1981). Lagier found 
that the prolonged use of an outboard motor in 30 inches (75 cm) of water removed all plants from a 
path 5 feet (1.5 m) wide. Silt had been washed to the sides, leaving a center path of sand and gravel 
(Lagler et al. 1950). No data on the extent of this problem in the park have been gathered. and the im- 
pact is unknown. However, most of the shoreline of the park's large lakes is relatively devoad of emer- 
gent httoral vegetation, particularly on the sandy or rocky shores preferentially selected for campsites 
or day use areas. Therefore, the impact is not expected to be more than negligible and localized. 


Boating actives regardless of vessel type (motor, houseboat, or canoe) can result in physical damage 
to plants. Research has shown thai physical damage to plants by boat propellers or hulls has caused 
declines in aquatic vegetation (Murphy and Eaton 1983, Mumma et al. 1996, Asplund and Cook 
1997). Propellers can slice plant shoots or uproot whole plants, which can result in a reduction in plant 
beomass im areas of high recrcational usage (Mumma et 2]. 1996). Motonzed and nonmotonzed boats 
damage emergent vegetanon through collisions (Asplund 1999). Boats that are moored where vegeta- 
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tion occurs can create gaps im the vegetation as a result of wave action moving the boat from side to 
side. Boat launching and beaching can have an abrasive action on beds and shores, which can elimi 
nate extensive areas of emergent vegetation where heavy use occurs (Rees and Tivy 1977). Again, 
although no data are availabie, this could be a moderate to major localized impact, and a munor to 
moderate parkwide impact. 


Cumulative impacts 
The southern boreal transition forest ts a umique vegetative community. In the United States it is pres- 





been taking place for a century or more. As described above, logging and fire suppression have re- 
sulted in large-scale species and distribution changes on 54,000 acres, or 40% of the park’s land-based 
area. The effects of global warmung related to climatic changes are unknown; however, even small 
changes can result in the shift of species typical of this community northward. kt is possible that most 
of the umique transition forest of the park would be eventually replaced by grassland or northern hard- 
woods if the changes in temperature are on the upper end of those predicted (Pastor and Mladenoff 
1991). 


Managed lake levels (see “Water Resources™ section) have resulted in both a loss of aquatic plant di- 
versity and structural complexity in the park's large lakes (Wilcox and Meeker 1991, 1992). In Rainy 
Lake, where lake level fluctuation has decreased over pre-dam conditions, a stable macrophyte com- 
munity with little diversity has developed at depths that are flooded year-round. In Namakan Reser- 
vour, where lake level fluctuations have increased, the plant community in areas that undergo long 
winter drawdowns has shifted to species that can withstand pervasive physical disruptions or that can 
invade and mature quickly (Wilcox and Meeker 1991). Some wetland species, including wild rice, 
have almost completely disappeared because of lake level management (NPS 1994a). These changes 
are a major impact to the aquatic vegetation in the park. When the Internanonal Jout Commission 
2000 water level management order is implemented (see “Water Quality and Water Resources” 
section), minor to major benefits to aquatic vegetation are expected to occur. 

Park wetland vegetation may be affected by exonec plants, including purple loosestnfe and Eurasian 
watermulfoil. Under existing park policies, controlling exotic species invasions may receive humuted 
action because of funding constraints. An estimated 130 acres of the park are infested by loosestnfe in 
an area confined to the western end of Kabetogama Lake. Vehicles, water, and animals can transport 
the seeds, which can be produced by the billions in a well-established population. The park's current 
control strategy began in 1989. Until 1997 hand pulling and cutting, along with the use of pesticides, 
controlled local infestations in the park and at resorts adjacent to the park. In 1998 bio-control in the 
form of natural predators of loosestrife (European beetles) began. Pesticide use inside the park was 
stopped in 1997 and adjacent to the park in 1998. Continuing this policy will likely result in the spread 
of loosestnfe, particularly along travel! corndors. The park will neither have staff to detect nor control 
new infestations, as funded detection efforts are limuted. Some of these colonies will hkely become a 
permanent part of the ecosystem, with severe localized impacts possible through the replacement of 
Eurasian watermalfoil is not yet in the park but is currently found in 105 lakes m Minnesota, including 
Gilbert Pit in St. Louis County, less than 100 miles from the park. Any recre»: ‘onal boating equipment 
brought mto the park is a potential source of imtroduction. The plants have a high growth rate and 
domunate the littoral zone of lakes. It can form dense mats on the surface of lakes, shading out other 
aquanc plants (University of Musnesota Web site, www _extension.umn.edu). 
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Coachssicon 


changed both regionally and im the park by a combination of logging, fire suppression, and develop- 
ment. Alternative | would continue present fire management, resulting in the weatment of an estumated 
S—10% of the park’s forested communities, a minor benefit to parkwide vegetation. impacts to vegeta- 
ton from illegally custing firewood and from continuing to allow overmght visitors to camp af sites in 
groups larger than intended. to gather dead and downed firewood, and to use or create 

sites without a large-scale restoration effort could result in severe damage on 35%-—55% of the park’s 
existing sites, a major localized impact to vegetation, and a manor parkwide umpact. Despate the 
potential for localized impact, the integnity of the park's vegetative resources would remain imtact, and 
therefore continuing these actions would not result in impairment. Allowing fires at all sites has only 
had neghgible or manor impacts on vegetation to date, but -ould result in isolated cases of moderate or 
major impacts in the future. Minor localized impacts to park vegetanon from expanding visitor 
facihnes or building trails would also result from the implementation of this alternative. 


At-large houseboat moonng could result in moderate localized damage to aquafic vegetation from 
passengers going back and forth from the boat to the shore. The impact parkwide would be negiigibie. 
The effect of increased turbadity from boat propellers would hkely be negligible to minor, and it would 
only occur in shallow water. However, the physical umpact of waves or of boats colliding with plants 
mmught be moderate locally. The impact of wave erosion of banks may be munor to moderate on a 
parkwide basis because motonzed use is so widespread, but no data are available to assess this. Severe 
localized effects on native vegetation from the invasion of certaim aggressive exouc aquatic plants, 
wtroduction of exoucs, the umpacts from the use of motorboats and houseboats remain localized and 
are not anicipated to impair the integnty of the park's aquatic vegetation resource, even in the 20-year 
span of ume covered by a general management plan. Major adverse umpacts cn the structural diversity 
of shoreline aquanic vegetation have resulted from water level management. manor to major benefits 
from the umplementation of the International Joint Commussion’s 2000 order are anncipated. 











WATER QUALITY AND WATER RESOURCES 


Analysis 


impects Related to Overnight/Day Use. The use of overmght or day use sites, partucularly those that 
do not have vault toilets, can result in human waste or leaching from pit toilets washing into water- 
bodies. Most pat toulets un the lakecountry have been replaced with vault toslets, and all remamung in 
the lakecountry are scheduled for replacement in 2000. Compared to the volume of the lakes, the 
reduction in biological oxyger. demand or increase im nutnents or bactena associated with these 
actions are a neghgible umpact to water quality. 


lmpects Related to Other Development. The development of additional lakeshore campsites, camp- 
grounds, visitor center facilites, and trails would result in erosion as descnbed under “Souls,~ which 
would im turn increase turbedity. At-large camping in both the lakecountry and backcountry by house- 
boaters, prumstive campers, and overmght tent campers could result im soul loss through the trampling 
of vegetanon and the compacting of souls. Erosion would increase turbdedity im drainages leading into 
both the large and intencr lakes. The extent of esther problem is unknown, but likely to be restncted to 
the lakeshore areas themselves and munor on a parkwide basis because of this restmction. Boats may 
also adversely affect water clarity as sediments are stirred up, particularly im shallower waters. This 
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impact is negligible in depths greater than 10 feet (3 m), but may be detectable mm shallow water, a 
munor impact (Asplund 1996). 

Impects Related to Houseboat Graywater. Given the assumpnons stated in the “Methodologses for 
Analyzing Impacts” sechoa, the amount of graywater dumped from houseboats ito the park pornon 
of the Namakan basin im a season would range from about 216,000 to 283,000 gallons (830,000 to 1.1 
millon liters), and from 223,000 to 304,000 gallons ($77,000 to 1.17 mullion liters) im the park pornon 
of Rainy Lake. This is a my fraction of the lake volume im both cases (both basins are billions of 
gallons) and a neghgibie umpact to water quality parkwide. However, graywater .:tains sutnents and 
suspended solids that could build up if houseboats moored in shallow bays for more than a few hours, 
with possible munor to moderate localized degradanoa, partcularly to oxygen levels as a result. The 
park has not collected water quality data at sites where houseboats moor, but park staff note that 
graywater discharges we sometimes visible and have resulted in occasional public inquines or critical 
comments (park st2<f, pers. comm. Nov. 1999). Current policy allows two houseboats to moor at 
developed sites, and wamy sites are purposely located im calm, shallow bays. Sumular polhutants are 
added from pit toslets at campsites, or from undeveloped sites without toilet fachnes. 


impacts Related to Recreational Use. Motorboats and. to a much lesser extent, fived-wing aarcraft 
and snowmobiles (when lake ice meits in the spmng) have the potential to emit hydrocarbons and even 
toxic breakdown products into the park's lakes. Again. no park-specific data on this potential problem 
have been collected, and mamy assumptions have been made to portray the most reasonable analysis of 
the umpact of these sources on the park's water quality (see “Methodologies for Analyzing Impacts”). 
By applying two different sets of assumptions to capture the lower and upper reasonable end of emss- 
sions, motorized watercraft annually expel an average of between 76,000 gallons (237,000 hters) and 
$7,000 gallons (329,000 liters) of hydrocarbons (gas-oil mixture) into the lake. Assuming 5% per year 
of motorboats switch to cleaner engines (the low-end estimate assumes 2“% of motorboats and 50% of 
houseboats are already using this cleaner technology). thts amount would de reduced to between 
60,000 and 68,000 gallons (232,000 liters to 257,000 liters) per year im 10 years. Over the life of the 
plan motonzed watercraft would emut between about | 35 mulhon gallons (5.1 malhon hters) and | 5 
mulhon gallons (5.7 malhon hters) of this oil-gas maxtuve into Ray Lake. Using the low-end 
assumptions and the 1999 watercraft-hour numbers, emussions into the U.S. side of the park's large 
lakes would be approximately 100,000 gallons (378,000 laters) per year in Namakan, 105,000 gallons 
(396,000 liters) per year im Kabetogama, and 40,000 gallons (94,000 liters) per year in Sand Pot 
Lake. The 1999 watercraft hours for the U.S. side of the park's large lakes show about 180,000 hours 
of use on Namakan, 183,000 hours on Kabetogama, and 70,000 hours on Sand Pout. Over the 20 year 
hfe of the plan, fuel ematted from motonzed watercraft is estimated to result in about }.9 millon 
gallons (7.2 mulhhon hters) of oil-gas maxture m Kabetogama, | 3 milhon gallons (6.8 milhon liters) nm 
Namakan. and 700,000 gallons (2.6 mailhon liters) m Sand Pout. These are order of magnitude 
estimates only. in addinon to oil and gas from motordoats, a total of about 40 fueling stamons on Raimy 
Lake. Ash River, and Kabetogama. inchuding 6 park stamons, exist. Many of these are quite smail: 
creases im petroleum products im the ummedhate area 


The recommended lumut for water used for a publac water supply 1s that it be free of onl and grease. A 
1991 study found some isolated measurements of as high as 4 mg/L mm locanons of Sand Post and 
Kabetogama Lakes (Payne 1991). Because no data on actual concentranons of onl or grease are 
available, the umpact of motomzed boat use on ths element of water quality wm the park 1s unknown. 
Some of the hghter elements of leaked fuel will volamhze. and heavner elements will sink and/or bund 
exceeded im some locanons. the potennal for moderate to major adverse umpacts to water quality 
remains. Despite the potential for localzed unpact. the waters of the park's lakes remain class A — 
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means motonzed watercraft have not umpaured the park's water quality resource, although collecnon 
of data specific for determuning the extent of contamunafion ts required to be certain. 


Incidental releases of the carcinogens fuel additve MTBE (methy! teruary buty! ether) may aiso 
occur m perk lakes. MTBE is added to fue! in some states to oxygenate i and crease performance. 
However, it is not added to fuels m Minnesota, although fuels used m the stafe may occasionally be 
taunted with MTBE packed up from pipelines transporting x from outside the state. Tamang may add 
as much as 0.5% MTBE (Carlson, pers. comm. 2000). Gaso’” xc from neighboring states (e.g. Wiscon- 
sim) may contain MTBE as an additive. Also, although Canada does not require an oxygenate m its 
fuels im Ontano, it is possible but considered ualhkely that some do contain it (Bower, pers. comm. 
2000). Even if all fuel used by boats on the park's lakes contained fue! fully oxygenated with MTBE 
(at 8%), comcentranons assumung watercraft hour figures above would not exceed recently adopted 
EPA advisory standards for dnmking water. Therefore. no more than negiigsble effects to water quality 
from MTBE are expected. 


The process of combusting fuei creates several different chemucals (called PAHs or polycyclic aro- 
matic hydrocarbons), some of which have been identified as possible ecological toxuns or human 
carcinogens at very low concentrations (Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 1995). 
Whale some of the lhghter of these compounds evaporate quickly, others persist in the water column 
and can pose a longer term threat to aquatic hfe. Others increase im toxicity im the presence of sunhght. 
The values that one research study found to have no observed effect of PAHs on zoopiankton or fish 
have ranged from 0.003 to 0.009 ppb (ug/L) (Ons et al. 1998). No data on PAH levels im park lakes 
are available. however. PAH levels mm other reservours were directly correlated with the level of motor- 
boat activity, and ranged from 4.12 g/L to 18.36 g/L total PAH concentramon dunng penods of 
heavy boating (Mastran et al. 1994). These are weil below EPA critena for the protection of human 
nanon im park lakes to be the same. impacts to park wide water quality could be moderate to major. 
with major localized umpacts possible where motorboat use ts concentrated and water 1s relanvely 
stagnant. Impacts to human health depend on the regular consumpnon of fish and water from the lake. 
Despate the possibility of larger-scale impacts from the toxic effects of PAHs, aquatic wildhfe and 
fishenes m the park appear to be somewhat stabihzed. and water quality generally remains high as 
noted above. It is unhkely that existing levels of motorzed use on the park's large lakes have unpaired 
the water quality resource. although addinonal monstonng and tesirg specifically for the presence of 
these chemicals nm water and aquatic biota are needed to know for certain. 


Boat tours take piace on Ramny Lake and m the Kabetogama -Namakan basin. however. these boats are 
on the water about 60 hours per week for a |2-week pernod, releasing about 2.000 gallons (7.500 
ters) of oul/gas muxture nto the lake per year. Motonzed boats would contunue to be allowed on 
seven intenor lakes under alternative |. however. only incidental motonzed boat us> occurs on any of 
the intenor lakes except Mukooda Four commercial motonzed boats and an unknown sumber of 
sumslar to those for houseboats. and that all four commercial boats have 2SHP two-stroke engines) 
would add about 780 gallons (2.950 hters) of cal-gas maxture to Mukooda Lake each year. 


Private fixed-wing aircraft are allowed to land on seven intenor lakes and ail four mayor lakes m the 
park, and two commercial aurpiane pelots hold permuts to fly mto Kettle Falls and Shoepack Lake. 
respecuvely. Although fixed-wing aucraft engines cam discharge smail amounts of fuel. they are four- 
stroke. Fixed-wing aircraft use im the park 1s also substantially less than amy other type of motonzed 
use. dumng the warm season there are about SO-75 flaghts by prmvate planes. SO-60 commercral round- 
trips, and am average of one trp per day (or about SOO hours/year) from the park s fixed-wing asrcraft 
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(Hablet, pers. comm. 2000). Therefore. umpacts to water qualty from fixed-wing amrcraft are assumed 
to be negligible. 


Cumeisove Impacts. 


None of the alternatives would alter anything about snowmotiling w the park. No trails would be 
developed or cemoved, and no restnctions beyond those umposed now are anticipated im any 
alternanve. Therefore, snowmotiling and its umpacts to aur or water quality are considered outside the 
study area and fall to che “cumulative umpact™ category. as they have addinve effects on water 
quahty 

Saowmobdilng in the park 1s a rapidly increasing winter recreational activity. and observanons by park 
staff wdicate the majonty of m-park snowmobile use occurs on Kabetogama Lake. Whale littie 
research has been conducted on the impacts to water quality of snowmobile use. snow modules use the 
same two-stroke engine as do motorboats, and they emut simular types and quantihes of ol-gas 
muxtures and hydrocarboa compounds such as PAHs (Ingersoll 1999). It is unknown how much of this 
discharged fuel remains when spnng arnves, or how exposure to aur. cold, and other condinons 
interact with the fuel or its components. Suifate and ammonium have also been found nm melted snow 
samples at Yellowstone National Park in comcentranons that were consistently bigher along 
snowmobdie trails and decreasing as distance from the trail increased (Hagemann and V anMouwenk 
1999). Water quality sampling in the park in 1980 and 1981! did find ammonmum and sulfide at levels 
higher than standards for the protechon of aquatic hfe m Black Bay and Ash River (Payne 1991). 
Because the park 1s host to nearly 30,000 snowmobilers per year. the mayonty of whom use the frozen 
surfaces of Raimy and Kabetogama Lakes to travel, umpacts from tus source have the potennal to be 
locally moderate or severe. parucularly in the spring when pulses of pollutants are dumped into the 
lakes. Without data, however. the impact ts unknown. 


Ou, grease, and other substances are washed mito the park's lakes from roads and parking lots as weil. 
This, too, has a cumulanve but seghg»ble umpact when combined with the effects of motonzed boats 
on water quahty. 


Sepuc releases from park nerghbors 1s also a Cumulative wmpact. as its effects are adchtirve with those 
mside the park. parucularly from houseboats. As aoted by the St. Lowrs County Environmental Health 
Department. “in northeastern Minnesota we have seen an increase im the level of lakeshore property 
use as well as a modernmzanon of facies without umproving the sanstary systems to meet those 
increased needs” (St. Lowks County to NPS Water Resources Division, Jan, 77. 1998). Surveys of 
have detected seepage from thew sepuc systems (A W Research Laboratones 1997). Most of the 
sepuc systems wm these Communstes are within 100 feet of Ramy Lake (Olson. pers. comm. 1999). 
The charactensncs of sepnc releases are sumalar im mature to graywaser releases from houseboats, but 
autnents and suspended sobds. and the umpact on OAygem <7 water. 1s uf least double that of graywater 
alone (A.W. Research Laboratones 1997). Although the leakage 1s reachly apparent. the umpact of the 
leakage has not been. and 1s not, measured. Therefore the umpacts are unknown, but potennally 
aeghgrdle w moderate 


No alternanve would aftempt to manage lake levels differently than others, although ail alternanves 
wnchude proviszons for partnersiups with aeighbonng entines to encourage resource protechon. Aa 
example of thes partnershup 1s the ongomng cooperaive effort between several agencies, private 
lamdowners, and others to work toward reestabinsiueg more natural lake leveis im the part 5 regulated 
lake basams. As a result of this effort. the Internat-cea! Jomt Commesszon has released a supplementary 
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reguianon of lake leveis has resulted wm altered magmtude and urmng of water levei fhucouanons, 
removing mach of the natural hydrologic variability the lakes would normally expenence (Weeks and 
Aadrascik 1998). Under the 1970 order, the average annual lake flacmanons have been 2.7 meters for 
Namakan Reservow and |.1 meters for Rasy Lake. Ths level of fhactuanon 1s 0.9 meter greater than 
have also peaked bs:ex (im late June or carly July) than under natural condmons (late Wry or early 
Jane) and remaned stabie throughout the summer instead of gradually deciiming Thrs has had a mayor 
impact on the natural hydrology of the pert. Under the 2000 order. the allowr ble overall flactanon on 
Namakan Reservow has been reduced w 2.0 meters, water levels will peak carher. and there will be a 
summer drawdown. On Rainy ake. th ousting rule curve was widened slightly in the spring, and 
there will be a modest late sumamer drawdown. Despite these changes. continued reguiamon of both 








Dassolved oxygen or nutnent levels in the park's large lakes 1s affected m neghgsble amounts by 
human waste washing in from undeveloped sites, remamung pit touts. or gray water from liouseboats. 
Houseboats moored for longer pencds of ume :n shallow bays could have manor to moderate localized 
adverse impacts on dissolved oxygen or sutnent levels. Fasling sepoc systems on property adjacent to 
Rasy Lake (and presumably other large lakes since geologsc and son conditons are sumalars) add to 
this umpect Onl and grease standards for dnnking water could be exceeded lakewsde at umes on the 
park's large lakes from motorboat exhaust emussions, fueling stanons. or even snowmobiles. some 
individual measurements indicate these standards have been exceeded. The impact to the park's large 
lakes 1s unknown, but the potential for mmor or moderate impacts exusts. Incidental releases of MTBE 
from motorbdoats ase also possible. although no standard 1s expected to be exceeded. Fuel combusnon 
also creates PAHs. whach are ecologscal toxims or human carcinogens at very low concentranons. The 
potennal for moderate to mayor park wide water quality unpacts from PAH contamnanon released 
dunng combustor in motonzed watercraft eusts. It does not appear that PAH contamnation, or 
releases of ou of gas from motorbdoats, have unpaired water quality. although further tesung for the 
presence and/or impacts from exther 1s needed to know for certain. Snowmobiles, particularly on 
Kabetogama Lake. could have substannal cummianve effects on o:! and grease or PAH le~els, but 
many unknowns preciude analysis. Snowmodues might also increase ammonium or sulfate levels in 
park lakes. Dam construchon and operancn on the park's mayor lakes bas resulted in mayor changes in 
magmitude and umung of water leve! flactuanons, as weil as a mayor reducton m natural hydrologsc 
vanabulty as a result of water levei management to maxumize hydropower output. Minor to mayor 
benefits to hydrology from the umpiementanwn of the 2000 Internatonal jount Commussion suppie- 
mental order could occur 





Analysis 


bugects Related to Park wide Munagement Policies. The cusung park policy for fish and widhfe 
management <ails for contumed partnenng with state managers for cooperanve fishery management. 
and management of the park lakes to focus on sport fishing This policy. alomg with management prac- 
uces before the park was created. has sometimes resulted in conflicts 9 management polses and 
phalosophees. As a result. harvests have exceeded establashed targets the mayonty of the last | S— 18 
years m Raumy, Namakan, and Sand Pou Lakes, and 6 of the last 15 years m Kabetogama Lake. The 
target reflects actual comchtors of the stock and 1s designed to muntain 4 healthy populzoon with 
deswed charactensucs (MDNR and OMNR 1998). Walleye yields from Kabetogama Lake. for 
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example, were 6.7 pounds per acre (7.5 kg/ha) im 1978, averaged 1.78 pounds per acm: (2 kg/ha) im 
1983-85, and averaged 2.9 pounds per acre (2.6 kg/ha) m recent years (1964-93, sce Chevalier 1977. 
Kaliemeyn 1986; Eibier 1995). T‘us ic despite ewidence from rescarchers (Adams and Olver 1977) that 
lakes of sumalar suze and volume located on the Precambnan sineid are normaily not capabdie of 
sustarmng yreids of percad (perch, walleye. and samger species) greater than 13 pounds per acre per 
year (or 15 kg/ha/yr). (Actual harvests of walleye have also consistently exceeded potennal yneids 
esamated with the morphoedaphac index (MED). The ME] is derived from two factors: (1) the mean 
depth of the waterbody. and (2) the total dissolved solids concentranon m the water (Ryder 1965). In 
recemt years, a temperature adjusted ME] has been used to proyect potenmal yneids for the park lakes 
and other border waters (MDNR and OMNR 1998)). 


When yreids are higher than a lak: can sustam over the long term, reduced catch rates cap result. This 
appears to be the case m Kabetogama. In 1946 the catch rate of walleye was 0.58 fish pe: hour. by 
1978 this had declined to 0.23 fish, by 1963-85 to 0.22 fish, and by 1984-93 to 0.17 fish. Another 
factor that may have contnbuted to these vanafions was poor reproductive success due 'o low spring 
lake levels (Kaliemeyn 1986, see cummiative impacts below). Catch rates up until 1965 were addi- 
nonaily affected by a large commercial harvest in Raimy Lake. when the Minnesota Department of 


Im an attempt to reburid the Rainy Lake walleye populanon. the Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources has taken several achons over the years, including closing Black Bay mm Ramy Lake to 
sportfishing during the early part of the spnng when waileye spawn, resuming the stocking of walleye 
fry, and creanng low-water spawning substrate by mstallng aruficial spawnmg reefs (NPS 1994a). In 
1994 the department imposed a sit lamut. restncting the number of fish | 7-25 mches that could de 
harvested. Sumas -oncerns regarding over-harvest of walleye on the Namakan Reservow lakes led to 
umposinon of a siot length mst m 1998. In combinanon with recent changes to water levels (see 
“Ftshenes” in chapter 3), slot sizes seem to be umproving walleye populanon size and age distnbubom, 
even wrth the decision by the Department of Natural Resources t stop stocking walleye fry Since 
shortly after these changes were made. angier harvest has steadily creased, and walleye have 
produced several above average strength year classes nm Rainy Lake (Esbier 1997. 1999). Regardless 
of the cause. walleye populanon numbers appear to have compensated for harvests and other umpacts 
to date. 


However. fishsmg pressure and total harvests, parocuiarty of walleye. on the park's four large lakes 
cononue to crease and to exceed target levels estabished by the Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources (and by the Ontano Mimstry of Natural Resources on the Canadian sade). despite siot lamuts 
and a relanve decrease im the harvest of fish in the protected slot, Reproductive success, parucularty 
for northern pike. also continues to be affected by low water levels in the spnng The number of 
anglers 1s expected to crease af the same rafe as an increase in visitors over the hfe of “he approved 
plam. » about ¥x% per year An increasing fishing effort per angler could result wm a larger harvest and 
lowered fishery reproductve success, winch could destadilize the populanon and/or reduce it to low 
levels. Under these condibons, year~<iass success becomes even more dependent on atronc factors 
such as regulated lake levels. leading (© increased instability in the popuianon and fishery (Colby et al. 
1979. Foraey 1980. Kailemeyn 1986) As noted above. ongoing monstomng and active management 
by both the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and the Nanomnai Park Service can prevent 
mayor wmpacts to fishemes. and no umpasrment from alternative | to thas resource 1s anocipated. 

The umpact of ongoung management of the park s large lakes to focus on sportfishing currently 
appears to have a mumor adverse impact. but has the potential for moderate or mayor impacts if 


matganon fails. f water levels are regulated only for powcr producton, or if fishing pressure creases 
without reguiavon. 
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Alternative | also calls for Comtmucd partncnmg euth the iar for Jcoperatres fren) mugmagremce 
Histoncally NPS and MDNR polscacs have differed euth reagent © Ge mee of matey 
popaianons of fish at a certasm suze lp parpcute the Deqartmecer of “\amere Resouror vere) an teny 
as ap acceptabic tool to mamta a fisher) whereas the Natoma Part Server warm 6 nh 
reestablish astive specees wm them hestork ranges NPS GR Curremth Ge amh wateng @ Ge 
part ts of lake trout im Mukoods and attic Trowt Laie. however @ the mceme paw Oe Dqnertmee or 
Natural Resources used stacking to try to aacrease Ghee ear of Ge wallewe page aoe “Ohager * 
The Affected Environment”) 


Semular to other areas studeed by rescarcher) (Lagrmae (978 Loc a | ORD Gee eae of ealliew @ 
Rainy and Kabetogama Lakes where naturally reprade. mg popadaticen mtrmmd) Clik ee teeth teed og: 
wally and economacaily ineffhoem Suct eactemg programm aie heer Che pomeme & he nner 
stocks a ponnatwe ies hardy genotype 6 mtroadmord (Miner omgpact) cousiteng frou Ge @acteng «© 
nonnatives may mctude the Guptacemem of aatier fret the aera mer of Greaneer ane pateene ame 
the desrupobor of aquatx food wet (Lo and Movie (99) bmtrodaced sgancer ml nie ge me 
other lakes or serve a a source of fie for soem ersatars tc eemrenmce erm mdhdimerme Laker teeth oe 
whuch have occurred m the park 


The effects of most stucting dome feforr Uhr part | caabertemcer 6 pemerall) omimess A) mane o 
chapter} nonnative largemoatt bass hae bees Gates om Score of he pert mere lake Recon 
fheid amt laboratory cvahuastrom of the redafrcmitap ete cee mater Meet? pet me Lapeer fe 
wdhcate pike owtcompete bass where Gee feo ccoe together (‘Seapr (98) See ce mgeep lie 
spate thes apparent!) Competiiee adv amiag: perdatce M Lanprmews? hae 6) momrchries: atbecnemy oh 
aquatx Comemunsty on Quail! amd | oetre Lake) @ erutiee lake orgenalh) hes 6 lap pec ame percent 
betare bass ntradwctrom Sta tumg Ra aie crate ated fer mame fe pogemamecm of het Been ame 
O Lear Lakes reptacing them edb mommatec ratios crow ( atremth) Ge part ame te [gp 
of Natural Resources are aiemqpumg to revere the mapper orem’ te natrer feet op Boe Laake tor 
estabhshing native northern poke Native poke amd «alice Nac atremd) coer oe. ae 
naturally trom Namakar | ake 


impect Related we Recreational (se 4. eed © Oe mr ane) eee pre emer Ono 
houseboats cients a eotoga. a O1yger Gerad oF 6 att amd . CURA mEtTeren) ated angueman’d woted: 
Although dumping graye ate: may cote temporani) dda ft oe tose Kore ba atin ae et 
as wali quect Bays) to frsh ese for mmc of thee eee ome reat Core) oe Ger Caner of te 
probtem. or whether io» 2 prottem a ali Therefore the ong of gray eae) amineer 


The extent of amy possstér toascety from cemssccm froee geutoriand het) .. atk Ges kay 
from PAHs. or the osl-gas muature usell Cap cow a oma? lower Comoemtratcem Gum Ge FAM) trom 
Ctude oal have ansed gemetxn damage mortain,) and melformaam @ fr ogg w oom cee mem © 
07 ppb (ug) (Carts et al 1999) The teve! at etch oteervatte effect: om find growth mung cm 
hows) was found to be 0 U9 wm ome stud) and \aned from 0 ()! ug/l for npdambtor cepradta mer 
to 0 GO? yg’. for zvoptanktoe survival mm anothe; Newsrad and Gee, 1987) baa cae he ere 
oxygen and have toxx effects on fish fumctoneng | Tjarndamdt 1995) Althoug® mo part-apocefix Gate 
exrst. as noted above conceatraions of total PAH ranged from 4 |) to |8 86 ug/l @ other made od 
were directly linked to motorboat use in Lake Tabor PAH levels ranged from 0 GP we 0070 ap 
the absence of data for part iakes 1s omposssiie to Getermeme whether PAH 6 advernet) affecteng 
fish however given the low levels known to have obwer\ atte effect) «om poste thet hoe fred anc 
the food source for fish wm some cases (pooplankton) may be capenenceng lower growth rates oF 
reduced reproduction or survivability Thes could be a meghigrbte to mapor adverse umpact oe fish 
popuianons The study cf effect. of PAH on fish of other aguatsn teota m mewly cmerging howe ver 
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ge responses to bumwn disturbance can be emergeticaily capemsrwe to wiidlafe for two reasons 
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move away from the source of sound Rummeng or flying increases an anemal s metabolism twenty -fold 
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by aquaia evbdinge Bowts cae ate use pesarwe desturbamcr tc widinfe feeding on fish of other 
ageaax prey Even those momomiess on the eater Cap be avoeded by fisb-catimg raptors ext 
oupreys and caghes Mf akermane foragung areas are not avariatie passive Seturbemce Cae rose © ie 
food maake of more cnergy cipended w funchng aiternanve food rsownes Amhors ct al | 9S) 


The catem of umpacts to evidieie from motornacd ext 5 emkmowr boerver Seca motorhost usc of 
the large lakes = cutemee. there Combd be 2 monderate to mmpcr boc ahaed ompect and 2 memer to 
cede ompat > evidinfe chromgtoe: thre cmtirr Lake. cemery 


Pred eung aecraft, etect ae alowed ce Locator, We Chet, Quel. Lowen, Shorpeck. Lattice Trout 
amd Meukowwia Lakes ma aio hee. moereer & megpe Ka aha apt) ow eo ckiofe mp) omg Raton 
oe oe mew the lakes Pracd eung aecraft Jap cow noe @ decote! iewehs knows & Cause pam @ Oe 
poces, partcvdarty oe takeoff (As moerd abowr vhe cremmg Cucape poe 22 ow? © er 
pearance of pareets and offkering cuergy boss oe mre! pats of ogg or young hromg? 
caposare “Notgity afi sewers aaerxy lakes etere facd emg accraft are alkeeed Newer oe termeones 
ome has ae caghke ace 





| waatet +e Langa te 


@ addeiwwe 0 Geeetopemre and owtieng Swiss TR Be pea © ate Qe oo fer part Mae 
nece afhocand by hoggeng of fer eggerwoce Logging © adpaceen forests my orraee opememgs for ote 
groew of fortes amd grass. peeterred ts umgedeer and meme aad dee me foeb oe peeteremmalls 
oowpyeng thew lames a a reset (Riker evikdiete Qememdicns ce Crewe oyemmg may ate Ne Terr ate 
fant ce sewghbonag paix tamd cham oo tte part Specs motes of forest fends may Oe hoger 2 
well as 5 vanety of haber wpe cede Chae prema) cvomd groett forest: arcs: anboter 


We wediiote cx the pert goed om Cer regroe are at sate) oa meemi of podiveane, Mary fet catung fer 
@ the part heve tee fod w Rare very Dagt bewets of mtv teerrowy for cuammpie ert cw tae 
omg hagier tewets than all others weveed Der | 79S) Looe fester: sweraged =| opper of marty teerrcery 
thes mmmy te hagh cmoengh 8 Goreme cordate ance smdror after the fehaerrce of ecm Red 
aecked gretes. Conmemoe cerrgamerr, amd bowie! currgameers aie had fog? ieee. OC merce oo fier 
Seood and featiker, Det oct iagieer thar has sieves to he peotéremate for coprada moe Der 9S bur 
Memptes from never ogiers a the part hoe ther mere ccmemiraioe of fur) fegihey thar from omen © 
dust pars of Wrcumue (MPC A 1993) Ome sample eas very) scar that howe @ caperemrets & 
be the lethal lewe! for thes apececs (Rowse and Precrwoe | 985) 


Reguisted sate: iewehs have Dece omplxcated @ adverse apacts 0 Tem) ageatn OF om agen TaD 
mats. om hacuag Seaver mmedrat amd offier » varety of dawe amd marsh acstimg fords amd the fentha 
vaverwteate Jcommammety Woumtcr dreedoem of ihe Namatan Reservow atc coswlted @ heaves iatges 
owt of the water and maccesssbte to beavers Ome study ( Samth and Prorrwe (9!) found adults oe 
Namadan Reservouw bost a larger porpoe of thew body wesgit, and bt: gamed bess wergit, than Gane 
oe statte inland ponds Demswtes of auskrats om prom habetat of Raemy Lake were rmuch hogiter than 
those on Kabetogamea Lake. where lake lewe! fctustons are greases (Therber —. 1991) Onners. 
whech use shallow back water bays as hadetat. eore less abundant @ these aces — fe eumtcr om the 
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Qesvrrea 4 Eewanceaeeet a Conseqe ONES 


takes of Namakan Reservou. agasn presumably duc to ‘arger winter drawdown and dewatenng of 
some of these bays (Route and Peterson | 983) 


Fhactasting water levels are attmduted t© agnificamt bosses of acsts of some shore and marsh acshag 
burds Saudees have found that more than OO of nesting aftempss by red-aeccked gretes were de 
swoyed by extreme vananoes m wat: levels Water lewe! changes adversely affect the western erete. 
rod-eeched grebe. colomsal acstimg waterberds. and the Common foon Loon nesting success i umrege- 
tated lakes um the regpon vanes berecen 0 SO and 0 80 young fledged per paw per year (Resser | 983) 
Rae oo Ramey Lake were comparable a 0.57 young per pas per year m ome study (Kallemeyn and 
Coe Set cases were agmeficamtly bess (0.25 per year) on Namakan Reservow lakes The most 
commen case of mest loss was msang lake levels @m June. whach accounted for 63.6% of losses. 


Kraft <8) abso fownd greaeer mstadelst) in the Demthx Commer) im the Namadan Reservow lakes 
and a Owaed ££ 00 specors fost @ shallow © ater Gung the draedoen penod Ths mx teded sopods. 
soaets canyfty larvac. clams and mets 


Regudeeed fate tewcts hawe Dees Ciearty acganeel) Correigecd eth walleve amd porthern peke repro 
@uctve success wm the part (we “Festemes stows) The ace inerraspona! Joe Comemswon order 
schedehed tc go mec effec om lemme NER) wot make grea ards omc reasang lade levets cart in 
whe peung and wowkd have memo ©) mage bearefaal cffects om fish as eri] as wide that Rave Deen 


adherety affected Dh fuctasmmg lade oes 




















Loggang @ ote area Defoer cae park ea ctatiried Jcembenn! ea fer wappecwoor \omeumuang foul) 
has steve! eubdibt: Nadeau! 0 favor QE) oo mature oR groett forms C ommmerd loggag = 
adacemt forest) may creme opeteang wal Garett, poet axed moor Seer moe wer Bare 
Cepemrs beewern. eaters sad seweral other q@eces The curcet of ties Range 6 emkaown bet 
preseamed to Oe camper pertende Se gw ¥ mane .Ramges oo fr emda at duntwew 
wogetar ve qe Deveiogeeret © wuthere camwtomal Sorrel forest om amd owtiade the part mas 
cracertwme tres effect attthowg? the part | cemmtwtaw © Matec Ons frog? Seecicpernt im nang 
from addetroms! Campers wah © fm ctr. 5 negingsie 


Witte gece 2 Ge pert am) @ Ge Ce gpoe ae abe adver) affected dome AD) OF Gone 
ato othereme cctapvet) embsturted bette wae cect oan be rere ce meas farm) grow 
oe nestuag cofowers The adverse effects of Geutertemce Wan add © cintmg errson act » eater 
eve! fectauems TETCE (CREAMER pow ecaiier oF peedmcm 0 rowel on reprodm tee fabure 
for axdrwedteais of Cohomecs of egaerterds (or cummpee Miomgproms wat as areca chosen. oe Ranges 
emer irve! regoens Cowhd enemas the cetemt of thes ompat be oes oom he ahkbOoma empat of 
Catemeeng af derge Campeng = protett) ce large coomg? fb he mraseretie oc oegingytie |= Aguata 
and fud-catumg » idhte eowkd cigemem.c memo to magor hemefies from efforts to return lake lewets to 
Oedateoms Chower 0 (how QOUurrag ender “ature! CoehDoe: 


Peel treekd owt of abowt 40D Cammpsates adomg he ake whore ecwad orem that fee oF mm koamg woe ies Of 
veowetume would be free of eenems To come qe: more warn of harmams (hrs Cowkd fe 2 Temor oF 
maderste ompect (hrowghow! Ghe emtere shorcieme «fhe part 5 large lakes We woome (cs cutatrs tang 
Canapeates of a Campground has a seghgstte beac fn we evidilefe attracted © bemun At) A mmmor 
pe °° bears froen mcreasnd harman confit © capected 


Recreapomal use cap have locahazed of even parhesde aiverw cflects we schdite Groughowt the 
akocownery Gee %o soue. passiwe desturtamce frown the presemer of Dowts oF heemam oF the destructor 
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of habatat by wave acon These effects could be moderate to mayor localized umpacts. or manor to 
moderate umpacts to shoreline specses throughout the lakecountry 


Despate the poeennal for more severe localized umpacts, so umpairment of populaoors of park wildlife 
from coemmung to muplement achons im alternative | 1s expected 


SPSCIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 
Amal 


Bald Eagtes. impacts Retated © Part Management Potcwes — Exrsting part management polacoes are 
to fofhow the regulanoe. of the Endangered Specees Act im protecting amy specoes that fall under os 
yartxdhchoe The means that the unauthonzed taking of cagies through dhrect or indirect means. of 
adver yt effects © crpcal habetal. cammot occur 


A» coeed w chapery \. caghe productivity im the park os lower than m some acighbornng forests and @ 
Maanesota overall in Mumesota. productivity averaged | | 5 young per occupeed sest wm 1973-9! 
Deng rece same years productivity im the park averaged 0.6) young per occupeed acst (Grum 
1908) Prodectvaty m the park has umproved m recent years. however Of the $2 termtomes counsed 
of eet Urethaety adpacem to the park um | 999. WS were acupecd Dy) cagic pers attempung to breed 
aud 2* om cessfully rassed at least ore young (Grom 1999). resulung mw | 03 young per occupecd aest 
we £999 ged 1.00 m 1998. Thess a 17S mcrease over the average of the previous 10 years, bet sali 
hommes chant for other neyghbornng forest lamds or for the regpomal bakd cagie populanon  Bowesgr se 
1993. Neisow 1995. Eckstes ct al 1999. Gam 1999. USFS 1998, 1999) 


Impacts Rewwced w Recreamoma (se = ELagtes im the pact seem parncularty wressed by siow-moving 
Dowts (amc heading fisheng boats. canoes. and Kayaks) Campers. hukers. or vewtors wang iands and 
shorchmes Ging the day (Fink 1992). Of these. they ave more disturbed by people on foot than 
bow. Saadkes of cagies m other parts of the Coumtry Confirm taese findings (Grudd ct al 1992) When 
desmerted. cagies cam leave che sest or “fhash ~ Phasing the oes cam adversely affect adult cagies 
through caergy bess. bet more severely affects cagiets or eggs ( Anthony ct al 1995. Geubd ct al 
1992). © aoese of actewety ss very frequent. some cagies may euther shandoe a acest of sot eeture & X 


the foihowng year ( Kanght and Cole | 99S, 


Darect umpacts of ber = dustarbame im the park are woemrehat meigated Crough tie Closure cf the 
areca eto 02S male (400 m) of cccupeed nests to vesators (throug? posting along the shoreline and mw 
huerman ase artas wm the lake owntry) However aes areas are aot ( fosed wan! «e-owt occurs ( usually 
around May |) Eagies armve im the part as carty as Feteuary and begin cowtsiep dasplays and aes 
Ceckdeimg at thes Ore Research? adc ates they are mach more susoepnie © human dawurbance dunng 
Urs and other carly phase. of repr-aabon. wm hademg ogg laying mcubapoe. and the carly acstimg 
pened (Goer ct al 1983) Also. altbough sates ave protected m the park the summer months. those 
cumsadered part of the local popaiabon on lands emancdhate!) adjacent to the park do aot recerve 
samelar protechoe undess they are on US. Forest Service lands 


Pall Derkd owt of adowt 40D developed owernegin and day use wies would leave few long stretches of 
showehes w the lakccountry “human-free Fraser ct af | | 98S) found that cagies im the Cluppewa 
“atonal Forest nm Maomesota built acsts farther from water on more deveboped sforeium « and farther 
from permanent hucwan hadetapoo (howses of cadens) than random pounts This suggests owe cagies 
wowkd expend addhbomal energy foraging. of perhaps ciect not to occupy nests along the lakeshore 
The exten of such an mpact s urpknown, and & could be meghigrdie to major on the lakeshore 
populanon of cagies 
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Ciasprea 4 Erewanoreaeret a. CONSEQUENCES 


Saowmobdalers have access © the nezzs by way of the frozen lakeshore (parucularly Kabetogama Lake. 
where the mayonty of snowmodding occurs). and cam cause repeated flushung of nests. or of cagies off 
deer and other carcasses, them prumary source of food unni the lakes thaw Such behavior can icave 
eggs or young umtended and vulnerable to cold or predamon. and cause depleted energy reserves of 
adults m a ume when they already may be af a low High leveis of disturbance dung the carly spring 
can result wm lower productivity or mcreased egg. juvenile. or adult mortality rates ( Staimaster and 
Gessaman | 984). 


Motorboats can also both acnvely and passively disturb some bald cagies. As aoted above. siow- 
moving and nonmotonzed watercraft cam be parncularty disturbing to nesting cagies. as can loud boats 
(McGangal ct al 1991) When esther approach. cagies flush more often than when quicter. rapedly 
moving boats pass by Flush distamces for Said cagies wm response to boats vary depending on the 
tolerance of the individuals. stage of breeding. and many other factors. although they average 443 feet 
(135 wa) to 705 feet (715 m) (Anthony et al. 1995). 


Eagtes m the part are also sudyect to passive despig.cmemt For instance. houseboats. fishung Doats. 
camoes. of kayaks remamung “atonary of slowly ‘aoving through the lake area may Cause cagies wo 
avosd furageng Thess can be tue of visators ryimg to wew cagies from boats as well in one study. 
breeding bald cagies typacally avoeded foragmng withen 0 2S mule (400 m) of a stamonary boat as long 
a5 @ was @ place. m thes case throughout the breeding scason (McGangal et al. 199!) “ss form of 
desturbence 1s more prevalent and potrnmally more dnsturteng than atve displacement de ause 
adequate food resources are essenmal t© swccessful productivity dui « has aot been widely vest 
gated (Anthony et al. 1995). 


The extemt of umpact to daid cagies from esther atve dispiacement w) wumecr or passive dispiacemeni 
@ summer s unknown. but gven the relamely bow productvity. may be Comtrnbuting to an overall 
moderate wmpact on the park « cagic populanon 


Gray Well. impar. Setased wm Part Management Potecees — Te same park management polices 
noted above for c:gres apply wo wolves. Ghat to protect the specoes from unauthonzed takung through 
direct of sadiwect smerics of from adverse wmpacts to comical hadetat 


Berweer 40 and $5 wolves (adowt | & of the state populamon) use arcas im and dwectly adjaccmt to the 
park NPS unpudisshed data) Demwoes om the part art Comparatér to those in other Dorder area forests 
where wolves depend pnmanty on whete-taried deer Rowse |999%q) impacts © wolves m the pari 
come from changes to thew habvtat. wo that of thes powaery 5%) 2x whete-tanled deer), of from bum 
acovwes Wolves » eviderness aed unaccustomed %o humans Jan be guite semsave to disturbeme 
cap requsre large act: of land ew low human demswhes 10 survive ai avoed smowmobele anis and 
roads. Researchers hawe found « 5 aot the roads or warfs that keep wolves away. bul he access they 
prowwde > humans who can debberately accudentally of modentaily ll wolves Dy shooting smanng. 
wappeng, or through vwehscular wmpact (Kaeght and Cole 1995. Mech |970. Bostam 1995. USFWS 
1994) Wolwes wa packs whose termtones c.tend into the park have suffered Gmc! buman-inflacted 
mortaity (Gogan m prep |. and mecamoms of ummtcnponal harassment USFWS 1994) Wolf smab-. 
at the part from 1987 w 199! indicam deaths of wolves from humans trappeng. shoonng. vehecies) ai! 


cocurred oe land owtvade the park boundary Gogan ci al m prep) 


As acted adowe under “Vegetapon. the type and abundance of ee and other piamt specoes im ihe park 
have changed a: * reswit of logging and fire suppressson Thess may have Creaved better deer hadetat and 
ap mcreased wolf populanon matially However ea? logging ds onunued i= the park. and fire 

sappressice omgoung. decr habetat may de decreasmmg on Ube park and creasing of nearby pudin iands 
where openmegs mm tie forest canopy Comtumme to be created throurh omber cuts Wolves aay also cata 
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larger propornon of beaver m the park The extent of umpact these Changes heave Dromgit to the park 
wolf populanos is unknown 

Impacts Related © Overmght/Day Use — im a general sense. creases w visitor sumbers and the 
development of campsites. warls. and facihoes may have an adverse wmpact on individual wolves or 
hunaan achvimes. cacept as they cughi factitate access and harassment or uihng by hunsans. 
Therefore. mcreased development or visator sumbers under currem wends would have aegingydic 


mmpacts on park wolves. 


Impacts Retated w Recreanomad | se — Hurmap-<caused mortality has deen the prmary factor @ wolf 
populanoe deches across the world (Mech 1970. Bortam 1995). A study of wolves m packs whose 
termtomes wnchude the park found that most of those ... - 1 dead owtsade the park (¢ of 8) had been 
talled by humans (Gogan ct al im prop.) Thes same study ‘ound ao human~<aused wolf morahty 
msade the part during thes same permod (!987—9!) The US Fish and Wildlife Service mandated the 
closure of 17 bays om the park s large lakes to snowmodues wm 1992 to proeect agaumst weenponal and 
ummtrnmosai harassment of wolves. A report cv ahwating four years of observanons of wolf activity 
and smowmodele use im these Days (some saow modele use was recorded. despite closures) indicated 
that 93% of the ome wolf acuwity was aot evident of smowmodele acovety was apparra: (NPS 1996). 
These data support the agency s omgwal hypothesss that access Dy snow modeles was dnsturting 
wolves. 


Samce the deirsumg of wolves as a protected specoes ia Minnesota appears mewnadie (| DowCarios 1997). 
the protechon provuded by the park ; so-hunting cules and bay -losures may Decome mcreasingty 
(portant regronaily 


Canada Lyan impact Rewwed w Pert Managemen Pouce: — The same park mwmagement poles 
a 0 eed above for cagies apply w bya. thal s. t© protect tes specocs from unsuthonszed taking 
through darect or indwect meams of from adverse umpacts © Oneal Madetat 


Impacts Retated w Other Devetopment — Human ato). such 2 einecr mantener of roads and 
wasks. smowmoteling. and simmg. Create packed snow rarls that allow Covoers and Doteats © access 
(Coyotes are abso Laown to prey om yaa) Tumber management practarcs may abso have resulted © 
Condy” ons tavornng hyar competitors ower the byna self E has omly Deen withen Ge last century that 
coyotes have Cofomaed the Doreal fore. for cuampte Boe) specoes feed of the hyena 5 pruman prey 
spowshoe bares Predamor ras Dy covotrs of saow shoe hares hawe cuceeded those of Syn: wo the 
Yusoe Terntones darag penod efen the hare popuiaoce fas deen Ingh Whee hare populamons arc 
low. hymna reproduces shows and mortality of kuttems = ingh He weer Ccoyotrs amply vertch wo Li- 
feremt pecy or habetat. thes abelaty muay Contribute to the cuvot® s success a 4 Competition wath the byna 
ARhough wolves may prey on hymna. xremtists beleewe wolves are more kely tO prey om COvotrs and 
benef fyna where all cccur together 


ARhough hyaa are adie to adage to the development of i) areas oF predactadie activity a predactadie 
umes. encounters with a hometed umber of users mugit clan a afferent behavior response than 
frequemt encounters. cwen with large groups of users. 0 is possadte that. if a populamon of bya cassis 
wm the park. packed wmowmodele warls mcreare the adelity of Sompetators to access hymn hadetat oF prey. 
wndhrectly reducing the populamon The use of custing ssowmodeie. kung and behing trasls wm the part 
may also dusturd or scare away lynx Seiecvon of alternanve | would result @ the ackbmon of up wo 
43.6 omsies (79 km) of new wanls. whach if located m@ Doreal Tansaoe forest (miued deoduous- 
comferows) couid remove yan hadetat The occaswonal we of these asks mugit also dasturh var 
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Recreanosal use of desagnated fanhocs such as developed campsutes is hkely to have very letie effect 
on byae (USFWS 2000. USFS 19990). The degyee of umpact compared to cursing condimons s 
unknowe and may be acghgdie © moderare 


Pleading Marsh Marigeld A part popuianoe of th:s piamt exists along a proposed a rowrr 
ahernanve | between Kabetogama Lake and Manos Bay If rerownng of thes ral ss aot possabie. the 
popuianoe would have tw be moved. or umpacts to # otherense fully mngated The part wouki 
conduct ste-specific surveys before amy ground work was started. 


Osher Species. No umpacts wo the followimg spenoes are capected under aiteragove | 








Eagles may be capenencimg wempacts from a vanety of sommes. mx heading wax effects of pewncudes 
(DDE. PCB resadwes). mercury. or uther factors cutude ec park Bowerman 99?) found that levets 
of DDE » dhood collected from sesthngs = the part dummy [983-92 were umelar © Great Lakes 
cagies and were ugneficantly greater than miand popuianoms PUB leveis were figher than other 
wmiland areas. but lower ‘han a Great Lakes popudamoes for the most part Prodmctyity eas mversety 
correlated wah DDE 2nd PCB levels. Some researchers ( Wiemeyer ct af |984) have abso found ad 
verse umpacts % prodwctwety whes mercury levels wm derd (mon-cagic) eggs exceed 0. yg’g Dut others 
have found ao relaponsiup Detecer mercury levels in the featiners of adults ov aestong cagtes and 
producnvity (Bowerman (993) Because « s 2 eurcfoum. mercury may uempasr fight or predupoe. 
and affect sarwrvabelaty as a ceswit (Kramer and Redig 1997). 


As aoerd Mowe prodwctvity of the park 5 cage popwiamon comms krecr than hat of acighdoring 
forests cw the regponal popuianoe Whole fe anpacts of mndrv tual clement) may be uminown. ihe 
Comianane) of stressor msade and owtude Ge pari appears t Reve had moderate © Tap, EPA le 
the part ; bald cagie popudamos The rend of lower prodct yey thay aarrounding -etix lands Could 
coamewe. ort Coukd emprove to levels Comperadé © those @ the regeoe The part + popeiaion repre 
senmes S% of the Mummesota popudaton. and 2-3 of he regpomal  Nortiere Great Lakes) popuianor 
(Koge. pers comm [999) Prodacoviy @ Minmesota roomaems agh. and the relane!y poor prod - 
Dovey mm the park to deer has had only a segingndte cr menor empact on the “ate OF “egpomal populanon 


Regelaeed ke levels Bsve Deen Cicart) aegatiwe!) Corrciaced eth ealleye ed northern pee repro 
@uctve success @ the part (see “Fistemes)) The ace inecrmaponal Jom Commessoe order would 
mocrease lake lewels carty w the sprimg and have a possdie mapor beneficoi cffect of wailewe and pec 
spawning wacurs: w ihe Namakan Reserwor Ths © rn. .cuid benef al) fish-canng © cidhete. 


om Racing Dakd cayies 


Wolves have capenenced ipacts from Radetat loss from Jeveiopment he cmcrom iment Of Queenan 
acDvety mato otherwese reiggively undisturted hate. and Qrect mortality © aduhmor w aatural forces 
sect as harsh eumecr weather of hensted food supplies Alfoug? these forces Bave Combuned to make 
“> gray wolf one of the rarest mammais the lower 43 states. he Mineewta populamoe 5 domg ecil 


"72 8S expected t be delisted as a protected species. 


Ve Canada tyna was recently (Agni D000) seed a a federal threatened pecs Populamons w the 
Usted States may have been affected Dy a loss of diverse. carty weccessonal forest hadetat th oug? 
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fre suppresssoe. the Comverwoe of lands io agncudtere. and the deveicgment of foresaed areas for 
domes and catems Hrghs and joes © popeisposs of fvex am ie Great Lakes segpon ‘estorcally bere 
deen asccaied eth the same @ Came unde ives occurrence @ thes epor s a cast parnaily 
Camasman moma Recesi cords racecar yn popaianes vets mmechaerts sort? of the border 2 
Camada are lower sow than on the Dest and Cast he suede: 1 ammais imemegranng ato Yinnesea and 
other border sums bas dechmed comsaderadly unce te: | 960s and 1970s 














Cerwlan~e umpact to esd cagies appear © Seve had moderas afvere empacts on reianve proc. 
© and 9o omperrment of ths part msource 5 cipected from ie acboess Comeempeated mn aternanve | 
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Curren 4: Bevmmoveanert aL COMaaQuances 


such as archeological sites, us directed by relevant historic preservanon laws and NPS policies. Con- 
tunued efforts to identify properties would umprove the park's ability to better understand, protect, 
preserve, and imterpret their nonrenewable cultural resources. The mtegrity of recorded, intact archeo- 
logical sites would also be mainteined, as identified in the Cultural Resources Management Plan and 
in futare imvemories. These efforts would prevent further damage to sitcs by nianaging vegetation to 
protect aboveground resources and by avoiding or hardening the surface of belowground resources. 
Cultural resources would also continue to be monitored through occasional, nonroutine patrols as time 
and funding permitted. 


would continue on a project-by-project basis as funding allowed. Specifically, proposed projects 
would include increasing the number of developed campsites, houseboat mooring sites, and day use 
sites to a total of about 400 sites. However, given that federal legislation requires efforts to identify, 
evaluate, and develop appropriate mitigation measures for any archeological resources located within a 
given project area, the continuation of this limited inventory program and lack of comprehensive data 
would ,esult in only negligible to minor impacts parkwide. 

As with al] alternatives under consideration, efforts to protect cultural resources through occasional 
patrols and public education would continue as funding and staffing allowed. Monitoring programs 
increase the park’s understanding of the types and rates of visitor and natural impacts to cultural 
resources. They also allow the park to better plan for and respond to cultural resources requiring 
public educational initiatives and programs are beneficial as they help increase the public's knowledge 
and appreciation of, as weil as support for, park resources. 

Under this alternative visitor use of undeveloped day and overnight sites would continue at the current 
rate. The use of certain undeveloped areas, however, would be limited or discontinued for resource 
protection or visitor safety issues if necessary. Visitor use of undeveloped areas would have the 
potential for impacts to cultural resources through the destruction of vegetative cover, accelerated 
erosion, and ground-disturbing activities. Given present funding and staffing levels, the frequency and 
coverage of patrols might not be sufficient to properly monitor and adequately stabilize sites and 
structures under this alternative. This would result in moderate to major localized impacts to sites; 
however, closing areas exhibiting these early signs would reduce impacts to negligible to minor 
parkwide. 











The current trend of increasing party sizes for day use and camping sites, as well as the overall number 
of houseboats in the park, would continue. High visitation levels generally increase the potential for 
vandalism, artifact collection, and accelerated erosion due to the magnitude of visitor use in certain 
areas and due to the difficulty created by insufficient park staffing to monitor visitor activities. The ~ 
current monitoring program for visitor use patterns and resource impacts would remain limited. This , | 
would result in moderate to major localized impacts to individual sites, but only negligible to minor 
impacts parkwide. 


Cumulative impacts 


All development actions in the park, including day use sites, tent sites, and houseboa mooring sites, — 
would require some level of ground disturbance. Any type of ground disturbance h...s the potential to i 
impact previously unrecorded archeological resources. However, given that any development within 

the park qualifies as a federal undertaking and would therefore be subject to compliance with section 

106 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, there is not a potential for major impacts to 
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a result of vegetation being trampled and lost because of uniimsted visstor use could cummiatively 
resuk m moderate to major localized impacts. 


Under alternative | the himsted park program to identify and evaluate significant cultural resources 
would continue on a project-by-project basis as funding allowed, resulting in only negligible to mmnor 
impacts parkwide. The current park mcastoring program would be limsted in identifying archeological 
resource impacts in a timely manner at both developed and undeveloped sites; insufficsent park funds 
would delay needed treatment and stabilization measures. While there would be a potential for 
moderate to major localized impacts, the implementation of area closures until funding and staff were 
available for stabilization would effectively reduce parkwide impacts to negligible or minor levels. No 
impairment to archeological resources would result from continuing to implement the actions in 
alternative |. 











Analysis 


Under this alternative park staff would continue to follow the management recommendations for treat- 
ment and use developed in the 1990 Historic Structures Management Pian and would preserve 21 out 
of 76 properties containing multiple structures. Thirteen properties would be protected and allowed to 
moulder in their current state as ruins. The remaining 42 properties would likely be removed under 
this alternative; 34 of these properties have been determined to be ineligible for listing on the National 
Register of Historic Places and are awaiting concurrence by the Minnesota State Historic Preservation 
tute an adverse effect and would require mitigation in consultation with the state historic preservation 
officer. 


As with all alternatives under consideration, all of the park’s current partnerships with other federal, 
state, tribal, local, and private agencies would be maintained, and additional partnerships would be 
preservation and recreational use groups would enhance the preservation, protection, anc use of cul- 
tural resources in the park. Also, such partnerships would serve to increase each partner’s awareness of 
the nonrenewable nature and interpretive potential of cultural resources, as well as the stewardship 
responsibilities of the public. Additionally, it should be noted that under all alternatives properties 
currently under use-and-occupancy leases would be vulnerable, until their leases expire, to impacts 
resulting from unauthorized alterations or negiect of adequate maintenance that could affect the 
integrity of structures. 


Under alternative 1 the park would continue to use historic properties for park operations and interpre- 
tation and to manage them as directed by current laws and NPS policies. Continued use of historic 
structures for park functions would be beneficial overall as it would ensure that these structures would 
receive routine maintenance and monitoring. Some rehabilitation to structures would be required for 
reuse and would be accomplished in a manner that would preserve their historic or architectural value. 
These modifications would result in moderate localized impacts to individual structures; however, 
such activities would have only negligible impacts parkwide. Additionally, while some structures 
would continue to receive preservation treatments, insufficient funding for subsequent public 
interpretation would leave many in a mothballed state vulnerable to vandalism and other visitor- 
related impacts. 
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Historic properties currently used as visstor desnesnons would comumec to be masntamed and 

be protected but aot formally developed for public use. Continued public access would be beneficsal as 
reroasces reverve some degree of mamtcnance and monsormg as well as mcreased public appreciamon 
and awaseness. inevitably, given the fragility of historic resources, continued access would resuit in 
ramor localized impacts to mtividual sites duc to visitor use, however, these umpacts would be 
aeghgible parkwide. 


Car vaiative Imports 


Adaptive use of structures through thear preservation or rehabilitation for contemporary uses will be 
done m keeping wih the “Secretary of the Internor’s Standards for the Treatment of Histonc Properties 
(NPS 1995c). The benign neglect or removal of historic structures is an adverse effect and would 
require mitigation im accordance with sectvan 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act, as 
amended, and as set forth in the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation guidelines 36CFR800. 


















Under alternative | retaining and preserving 21 properties, along with protecting 13 ruins in their pres- 
emt state, would be beneficial to the overall management of structures in the park. Removing a limited 
number of properties with potentially eligible structures would have major localized impacts to 
Continuing current partnerships with other organizations and agencies would be beneficial overall to 
the preservation of structures within the park. The continued adaptive use of structures for park 
operation and interpretive needs would also b= beneficial beceuse they would receive routine main- 
tenance and monitoring. Modifications of individual structures would result in moderate localized 
impacts, but only negligible impacts parkwide. Continued public access and use of current visitor 
destinations would be beneficial overall, although visitor use would inherently result in some minor 
localized impacts to resources. No impairment to historic structures would result from continuing to 
implement the actions in alternative 1. 











CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Analysis 

All alternatives considered in this document would include protecting the features of six cultural 
landscapes from inadvertent damage or destruction, as well as restoring a portion of the Ellsworth 
Rock Garden pursuant to its approved treatment plan. This would be beneficial overall to the six 
landscapes because their existing integrity would be protected from inadvertent damage or intrusions; 
however, there would be a potential for significant features to be lost due to vegetative overgrowth. 
Under this alternative vegetation control of landscape features, such as earthen embankments, would 
occur only at selected archaeological sites. 


Cultural landscapes are present in three of the four developed areas of the park; however, they lack 
appropriate inventory and evaluation documentation. Further, except for Ellsworth Rock Garden, no 
planning strategies have been developed to guide future development and protect significant landscape 
features. Comprehensive plans are needed to assist in managing the potential impacts of other pik 
operations. Specifically, the removal of exotic plant species, the restoration of vacated cabins, fire 
management, and natural environment restoration practices would have an impact on potential land- 
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scapes, m parncuiars those associated with logging camps (winch ae prmaniy m primstive aseas). 
homestead sites, and cthaographac landscapes. 

Under thus alternative the pesk's Curremt program to inventory and document cligsbie landscapes would 
conuaue but would remain limsted. While the lack of comprehensive plasmang documents would likely 
result in manor to moderate localized umpacts, 1 would be negligible to manor parkwide. 














Cumoaiative impacts 


The waterway transportation system of the voyageurs, along with its portages, forested uplands, rucky 
shorelines, and other geographic features, is part of a larger cultural landscape of the fur wade. Park 
legisianon and this alternative would provide for vegetation management to reestablish an environ- 
mem that more closely resembles that present during the time of the fur trade. While this would create 
a cultural landscape of the fur trade, it would have impacts on landscapes associated with historic 
activities occurring after the fur trade period — landscapes that have changed and will continue to 
change primarily as a result of regrowth of vegetation after logging, changes im recreational activities 
through the removal of cabins, and changes in fire management policies. Some specific landscape 
features, such as earthen embankments that indicate the presence of histonc logging camps, would be 
would be reclaimed by vegetation. 


Conchesion 


Protecting six cultural landscapes from inadvertent damage or destruction would be beneficial as it 
would maintain their integrity and provide for the enjoyment and appreciation of visitors. The con- 
tinued absence of cultural landscape planning documents would further complicate comprehensive 
planning and development initiatives in the park. This would result in minor to moderate localized 
impacts to individual landscapes; however, the impacts would be negligible parkwide. No impairment 
to cultural landscapes would result from continuing to implement the actions in alternative |. 


COLLECTIONS 


Analysis 

Under this alternative, objects representative of the park's history would continue to be collected, 
catalogued, stored, and conserved at the park as funding and staffing allowed. Collections would 
receive regular maintenance and conservation treatment. Access to the collections would continue to 
be limited. This would necessitate a more focused scope for object acquisitions. 


Cumulative Impacts 

Given the park’s mandatory compliance with federal curation regulations, no cumulative impacts are 
icipated 

Conclusion 


The management of collections under this alternative would be beneficial as new acquisitions would 
proceed at a more manageable rate, commensurate with park staffing to properly record and curate 
objects. Impacts resulting from the lack of adequate access to collections would be negligible. No 
impairment to collections is expected from continuing to implement actions in alternative 1. 
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EYmOoGRAPINC RESOURCES 
Analysis 


Unell mmventonies of ethnographic resources were completed, the park would need to conduct site- 
specific surveys for cthnographic resources for cach development activity. Increased use by visitors of 
aseas containing ethnographic resources could lead to the degradation of these resources. There would 
be ltle or ao impact on ethnographic resources due to access and use of areas for Native American 

ceremonial purposes. 


As ethnographic resources were identified, the park would follow legal requirements and NPS policy 
to protect these resources. 














Cumulative Impacts 


Greater visitor use of areas with ethnographic resources could lead to the degradation of these 
resources. However, no impairment to ethnographic resources is anticipated from continuing to 
implement actions in alternative |. 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — FIRE MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


use could inconvenience visitors because of sinoke and site or area closures. Prescribed burning could 
temporarily inconvenience visitors because of smoke and/or area closures. However, impacts on 
visitors from prescribed burning would be of short duration due to the nature of burns (that is, burning 
with higher fuel moisture, high duff moisture). Also, during the planning process for prescribed burns, 
impacts on visitor use areas could be eliminated or reduced by selecting wind directions that would 
ensure that smoke would not be targeted to these areas. Through planning, public notification, and 
education, wildland fire management activities at Voyageurs could inconvenience visitors but would 
have little effect on the impa‘rmg visitor experiences. 


CONCLUSION 

Fire management activities at Voyageurs could inconvenience visitors but would have little effect on 
impairing visitor experiences. 

IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
ANALYSIS 


Parkwide Management 


Facility Use Fees. Continuing no-fee park access would be popular with visitors. The park would 
continue to provide an affordable destination for those seeking a northwoods destination. 
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Overnight Permit System. Establishing a no-fee permit system for overnight use would allow the 
park to collect more accurate visitor use data and improve the management of overnight use and 
related facilities. The park would try to establish a perms system that would minimize inconveniences 
to visitors. However, visitor information concerning day use would continue to be limited, 
thereby preventing the development of a more comprehensive 1. wk visitor use database. As a result, 
management decisions would respond less efficiently to the broad range of visitor needs due to limited 
visitor data. 


Menltering Programs. Limited monitoring programs would continue to result in the inadequate col- 
resource impacts generated by use. Over the long term, this lack of @~ta could result in improperly 
addressing visitor needs, inappropriate visitor management, and a ,cadual deterioration of the natural 
environment in use areas, thereby diminishing the quality of the visitor experience. 


Water Management Arees 

Integrated Use Area (Motorized and Noamotorized Uses) 

wetercraft in some areas of the four major lakes. Problems would occasionally occur since some users 
Overnight Houseboat Use. By allowing an unlimited number of houseboats, a future increase in 
houseboat use could be accommodated. However, the absence of a houseboat quota would not ensure 
balanced in-water use over the long-term and would permit houseboats to potentially dominate recrea- 
tional activity. As a result, adverse impacts parkwide to the experiences of other park visitors would 
occur. 


Fixed-Wing Aircraft Use. Continuing commercial fixed-wing aircraft shuttles to Shoepack Lake and 
the Kettle Falls Hotel would provide for diverse visitor experiences and access options, benefiting 
visitors who desire to travel by this means. However, this service would likely continue to be used by 


only a small percentage of visitors. 


Only a few private fixed-wing aircraft annually fly into the interior lakes of the Kabetogama Peninsula 
and the east portion of the mainland. This level of use would create temporary and localized adverse 
impact on the quality of visitor experiences but would generate negligible adverse impacts to visitor 
experiences parkwide. 


Allowing no commercial fixed-wing aircraft use on Kabetogama Lake would continue to ensure that 
users on the lake and along the shoreline would experience a quiet environment much of the time. 


Boats on Interior Lakes. Continuing to provide boats on several interior lakes would provide a 
unique visitor experience for the few visitors who hike to backcountry trail areas without having to 
portage a canoe. Damage to boats and disregard for regulations by some users would likely continue, 
ering the low volume of use parkwide, this impact would be negligible. 

Snowmobiles. Snowmobiles would continue to dominate recreational winter use through travel on 
marked routes on the major lake surfaces, on the Chain of Lakes trail, and some off-trail use on the 
lakes. While the extensive trail system would provide a quality park experience for the raajority of 
winter season users, negligible to minor conflicts would continue with the small percentage of visitors 
who access the park by nonmotorized means. 
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Sporcial Use Zene. If applicants met current management policies for the special use zone they could 
continue to obtain permits for special events. Since snowmobile radar runs would no longer be 

permitted, people participating in these infrequent events would be inconvenienced since they would 
need to find a new location. However, those who feel radar runs are inappropriate in the park would 
appreciate that such runs are no longer permitted. 


Land Management Areas 
Developed Area 


Visiter Centers. Visitor center operations would occur year-round at Rainy Lake and during a five- 
month summer season at Kabetogama and Ash River. Operations at the Crane Lake ranger station 
would only occur sporadically throughout the summer season. Use at the visitor centers is projected to 
remain fairly stable, with a slight projected increase of 1% annually. Weekends during June, July, and 
August, as well as July 4th, are peak use times. For the past six years use at the visitor centers has 
remained relatively stable, with the majority of use focused at the Rainy Lake and Kabetogama Lake 
centers. 


Currently, indoor space at the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers is inadequate for 
exhibits, interpretive programs, and staff. As a result, educational offerings are limited, making it more 
difficult to convey the park’s interpretive themes. Crowding at these facilities would likely continue, 
with adverse impacts on the quality of visitor experiences; the most overcrowded situation would be at 
the Crane Lake ranger station. Increased visitor use of these centers over time would result in a greater 
levei of adverse impact. 


Parking. Parking conditions at all three visitor centers and the Crane Lake ranger station would con- 
tinue to worsen, especially during peak weekends, inconveniencing some visitors who would have to 
walk % to % mile from their vehicles to boat launching areas or a visitor center. As a result, temporary 
more inconveniences for lodge owners, who might need to provide shuttle services to alleviate the 
probiem. 


Boat Launches. Visitors who access park waters by means of both motorized and nonmotorized 
watercraft share launching facilities. It is difficult for users of nonmotorized watercraft to use concrete 
ramps, and therefore they try to launch from sandy beach areas. Shared launches would continue to 
gencrate some temporary and localized adverse impacts to the visitor experience for the small 
percentage of paddlers. 


Bicycie/Pedestrian Facilities. Bicycle/pedestrian systems along entry roads would not be provided at 
the Ash River or Rainy Lake visitor centers, requiring these visitors to use the road. As a result, 
localized adverse impacts tc safety and the visitor experience would continue for bicyclists and 
pedestrians. 









Lakecountry Area 


Day and Overnight Use Sites. Under alternative 1 about 400 day use, tent, and houseboat sites could 
be developed, primarily in the lakecountry. Full development would result in 257 tent campsites (large 
and small), 3 small campgrounds, 4 group campsites, 108 houseboat sites, and 28 traditional day use 
sites. Approximately 40% of the lakecountry shoreline would be designated as high density (subarea 
1), which allows three or more campsites within a 4-mile radius; the extent of this area would be 
greater under this alternative than under the modified proposed action or alternative 2. Additionally, an 
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unknown number of undeveloped sites could be used during the day or overnight. This level of site 
range of users, affording the freedom of site selection and accommodating the greatest increases in 
overnight use of all the alternatives. However, this would result in undetermined adverse impacts to 
the visitor experience parkwide due to a higher degree of activity, noise, social encounters, and a 
diminished feeling of remoteness and natural quiet in lakecountry areas. 


A range of camping opportunities at developed and undeveloped campsites, with sites supporting 9 to 
72 people, would benefit a broad range of user groups. However, this level of development and use 
could infringe on the experience for surrounding users. If the capacity of developed sites was reached, 
and undeveloped sites were also used, a sense of crowding in certain areas could occur. The current 
need for day use sites would continue to grow over the long term if not designated a high priority for 
development. 


Day Use. Day use of overnight use sites would continue until 4 P.M., benefiting many park guests who 
users would continue. Some visitors would be frustrated in trying to locate an overnight site since day 
use would be permitted until late afternoon. 


Use of Undeveloped Sites. Allowing the use of undeveloped day and overnight use sites would 
continue to provide a convenient alternative to the use of developed sites for some users, allowing for 
unlimited use of the park. If sites were repeatedly used, resulting in a deterioration of the natural 
environment, the quality of the visitor experience could be diminished. Although users would be 
required to camp 200 yards from developed sites and % mile from park developed areas, the use of 
undeveloped sites could create unanticipated crowded or noisy conditions for nearby users. Since 
undeveloped site use is permitted, visitors could not anticipate if other overnight users would camp 
nearby, thereby limiting the opportunities for selecting a site that is secluded. 


Fires and Firewood. Fires would be permitted at developed and undeveloped day and overnight use 
sites only in metal fire rings. By allowing fires to be built at numerous sites throughout the park, 
benefits to the visitor experience would be sustained, particularly for day users. However, multiple fire 
areas at any given site would result in a diminished visitor experience as a result of environmental 
degradation. 

Day and overnight users could continue to collect dead and down wood for fires. The visitor experi- 
ence would be reduced at some sites since the visual quality and campsite environment would be 
reduced due to limb or tree cutting over the long term, even though prohibited by park policies. 


Visitor Destination Sites. Use would continue at a few significant natural and cultural resource 
destinations. Only a few sites would offer visitors formal interpretive programs. This would continue 
to limit opportunities, for visitor education and interpretive experiences related to park resources. 








Backcountry Trail’ Areas 


Summer Trails. An expanded nonmotorized trail system that includes an additional 48.6 miles of trail 
would result in major benefits to visitors. The majority of trails would exist on the Kabetogama 
Peninsula, and trailheads would be accessible only by water. Only a few proposed trails would link 
destinations; most trails would comprise smail “loops.” Park guests without boat access would 
continue to have limited options for exploring the park’s interior, resulting in fewer recreational 
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for cross-country skiers and snowshoers in areas separated from snowmobilers. 


Primitive Areas 
Camping. Allowing unlimited camping in primitive areas would continue to give users in these areas 


freedom to camp throughout much of the park. If visitors left evidence of their use, natural conditions 
could deteriorate, adversely affecting the quality of the experience for other visitors. 





CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


While a no-fee permit system for overnight use would improve the collection of visitor data, 
information would be inadequate to help the park and surrounding entities to know how best to 


The integrated use of motorized and nonmotorized watercraft on the four major lakes would continue 
to generate some adverse impacts to visitor experiences, potentially causing recreationists who visit 
the park by nonmotorized means to seek more primitive areas, such as in Quetico Provin-ial Park and 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness. 


CONCLUSION 


Improved collection of visitor data by means of a no-fee permit system for overnight use would 


An unlimited number of houseboats would continue to be allowed to moor overnight in park waters, 
benefiting visitors who participate in this activity. However, the absence of a houseboat quota would 
not ensure balauced in-water use over the long term, possibly resulting in adverse impacts to the 
experiences of other park visitors. 


Fixed-wing aircraft use would continue on seven interior lakes, providing access to remote areas of the 
park for a small percentage of visitors. Temporary and localized adverse impacts to natural quiet and 
feelings of remoteness would occur near interior lakes, although negative impacts would be negligible 
parkwide. 


venience some users. 

Developing an estimated 186 additional day and overnight use sites (~400 total), with 40% of the 
shoreline in a high density area, allowing the continued use of undeveloped sites, and permitting 
overnight use by large groups would accommodate a range of visitors and more use. However, greater 
levels of activity, noise, and social encounters could also adversely impact visitor experiences. 
Permitting fires at developed and undeveloped day and overnight use sites (in metal fire rings or 
previously established rock rings) would be convenient for visitors, who would not have to bring 
campstoves. Allowing the gathering of dead and down firewood would generate localized adverse 
impacts to the quality of visitor experiences due to environmental degradation over the long term. 


Developing only a few destination sites for visitors to participate in interpretive programs would limit 
opportunities for visitor education related to park resources. 
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An addinonal 48.6 miles of trails for noamotorized use would result in a major benefit for visitors. 
However, the majority of trails would be on the Kabetogame Peninsula, and trailheads would only be 
accessible by water. Park guests without boat access would contiaue to have limited options for 
exploring the park’s imterior, resulting in fewer recreational opportunities for these visitors. 


No impairment to visitor experience from continuing to implement actions in alternative | is expected. 





VISITOR EXPERIENCE — NOISE AND REMOTENESS 
ANALYSIS 
Motorized Uses 


Under alternative | there would be no areas on the four major lakes where visitors secking quict 
environments could be assured of noninterference from noise by motorized uses. Not allowing 
commercial fixed-wing aircraft use on Kabetogama Lake would help retain a quiet atmosphere in the 
area of the Kabetogama community. Allowing fixed-wing aircraft and motorboats on seven imterior 
lakes and commercial shuttle service to Shoepack Lake, and potentially to Kettle Falls Hotel, would 
provide access to the remote park interior for a small percentage of park users. This use is intermittent; 
for example, there are an estimated 60 flights into Shoepack Lake from April through September, or 
one flight every other day on average. This would result in temporary and localized adverse impacts to 
the visitor experience in secluded settings for the few backcountry users, but negligible adverse 
impacts parkwide. Human-made noise and activity could be expected at Kettle Falls; adverse impacts 
would be negligible. 


Nonmotorized ‘/ses 


Visitor Use of Day and Overnight Sites 


Building a total of about 400 day and overnight use sites, as proposed in the 1988 Lakecountry and 
Backcountry Site Management Plan, and allowing the use of undeveloped sites would diminish natural 
quiet and the feeling of remoteness for some visitors. The additional development of four group 
campsites (with a maximum party size of 72 people each) and one small campground would decrease 
the feeling of natural quiet and a remote visitor experience for nearby users. Noise and loss of 
remoteness based on number of sites, density of sites, allowed use of undeveloped sites, and allowed 
large party size would be greater under this alternative than under the modified proposed action or 
alternative 2. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
No cumulative impacts were identified. 


CONCLUSION 
Continuing to allow motorized uses on seven of the interior lakes and commercial fixed-wing aircraft 
service to Shoepack Lake, and potentially to Kettle Falls Hotel, would result in temporary and 
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localized adverse mupacts tc quaiities of rem seness and sechusion for a small perceatage of visitors, 
ban immpects parkwide. Fix ed-wing aurcraft use would provide access 10 some park 
guests who might not otherwise be able to a cess interior park areas. Building a total of about 400 day 
and overnight use sites, allow ng large party sizes (72 people maximum), and permutting continucd use 
of undeveloped sass would reseh im an unde .ermined level of adverse impacts to the natural quiet and 
feehings of remoteness. 








Opportunities for education related to boating etiquette and safety would continue to be limsted, and 
adverse impacts as a resukt of conflicts between visitors enjoying motorized and nonmotorized uses 
would continue. 


Unsafe conditions on the Moose Bay portage and Mukooda Lake portage/truck rcute would continue 
to make for hazardous snowmobile travel, with localized adverse imp:.cts to the visitor experience. 








CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
No cumulative impacts were identified. 


CONCLUSION 





Opportunities for education related to boating etiquette and safety would be limited; conflicts between 
visitors enjoying motorized and nonmotorized uses would continue. Unsafe conditions on the Moose 
Bay portage and the Mukooda Lake portage/truck route would continue, making for hazardous 
snowmobile travel and localized adverse impacts. 

VISITOR EXPERIENCE — CONCESSIONS 

ANALYSIS 

Concession operations would continue to provide desirable services for park visitors, and tour boats 
would provide opportunities for visitors without boats to experience the park. 

CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

No cumulative impacts were identified. 


CONCLUSION 
Continuing concession contracts would benefit a broad range of park visitors. 
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Visitor assistance and contact with park staff would continue to be limuted. Services would comtinue to 
be suspended at two of the three visitor centers during shoulder seasons and winter, and the Crane 
Lake ranger station would be closed or operated sporadically during shoulder seasons and the winter. 
These seasonal closures would coatinue to reduce the amount of contact visitors have with mterpretive 
rangers and the potential for visitor assistance and education. 


Since the Crane Lake sanger station opened in 1995, volunteers have primarily staffed the facility 
between May and Septersber. Hours of operation have not been consistent throughout the seasca. 
Over the past five years between 1% and 2% of ampual perk visitors used this facility. Continued 
Operations as at present would prevent some vistors fiom securing the information and assistance they 
desired during much of the year. The size of the would remain inadequate for assisting visitors 
or conducting imterpretive programs. which would generate adverse impacts to the visitor experience. 


Interpretive Programs, Publications, Projects, and Education 


Visitors would continue to be provided with limited information regarding the park’s mission, 
purpose, and significance. Visitor experience related to experiencing historic trade routes (e.g., the 
water routes, landforms, vegetation, wildlife that were present during the era of the voyageurs) would 
be iimited. 









Not developing 4 shared educational institute under alternative | would minimize opportun‘ties for 
, “2 Seostion endl ; 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


The Voyageurs Country-Orr Area Information Center in Orr, a cooperative facility funded by numer- 
ous area entities (including the National Park Service, area communities, and others) provides orien- 
tation, visitor information, and other services to help acquaint visitors with the park and surrounding 
areas. Several local chambers of commerce, private museums, and attractions provide interpretive 
opportunities to the public. In addition, there are numerous rental and guide companies that provide 
needed information. These activities would be likely to continue. 


Orientation, information, programs and ecucational opportunities at the park’s three visitor centers and 
one ranger station would contribute to regional efforts to disperse tourists into the surrounding com- 
munities. This is especially true since few visitor services are available in the park. The National Park 
Service’s contribution to regional and national efforts to expand interpretive, educational, and 
promotional opportunities would be positive. 


CONCLUSION 
During shoulder seasons at Kabetogama Lake and Ash River visitor centers, and during shoulder and 


winter season at the Crane Lake ranger station, park visitors would not be able to obtain needed infor- 
mation due to limited operations. Inadequate visitor contact with park staff and dissemination of 
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information would limit opportunities for visitor education and under standing of the park’s mission, 
purpose. and significance. No educational institute or simular entity » ould afford opportunities for 
visitor education and imterpretive programs. 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
STAFFING 


Anatysis 


without the likelihood of additional staff, resulting in limsted visitor programs, limited ability to 
respond to emergeacy situations, and less than adequate maintenance and protection of parh facilites 
and resources. Volunteer assistance would become even more critical. Some staff would experience a 
significamt workload increase as management actions were implemented, such as a required no-fee 
permit for overnight use. additional hiking trails, a revised development pian ‘or Kettle Falls, and 
on park operations because of a lack of staff. Overall, safety concerns would increase for visitors and 


rangers because of a lack of back-up personnel. 


The National Park Service would need to station staff at Kettle Fails once a workstation was 
established. An NPS presence at Kettle Falls would increase visitor services, but it would spread the 
already limsted interpretive staff thinner. 


Cumatiative Impacts 


Maintenance and emergency response would continue to be time consuming, with limited park staff. 
Reliance on out-of-park organizations, particularly for search and rescue, would continue. 












Coactusion 


Developing additional facilities, such as trails. up to about 400 day and overnight use sites, and visitor 
destinations, as well as implementing a no-fee permit system for overnight use, would result in major 
increases in responsibilities for current park employees. Without the addition of new park staff, major 
adverse impacts to perk operational workloads would occur. The maintenance and operation of exist- 
ing and new facilities would require park staff to rely more heavily on volunteer efforts over the long 
term. 





Analysis 


The National } ark Service would continue to use two separate facilities for Namakan District 
maintenance operations, which inhibits a unified program and makes park operations inefficient. 
Inadequate office and storage space in the Namakan District would continue to create adverse impacts 
on visitor services and park operations because there is not enough room for staff to efficiently 


develop and prepare for programs. 


NPS operations at Crane Lake would continue to be limited to one seasonal ranger, with few support 
facilities. This results in reduced visitcr services and contact in the area, as well as limited response to 
emergercies and resource protection. 
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Plans for an NPS workstrtion at Kettle Fails would provide work space for employees, which would 
improve services to the area, allow more visitor co: tact, facilitate programmang, and increase resource 


protection. 


During certain umes of year, park housing wou'c continue to be limsted. Park employees would have 
to live outside the park, and some would have to drive longer distances to reach their workstation. 


Cumelative impacts 


Limited in-perk housing would generate manor impacts for seasonal or short-term park employees that 
would be required to seek rental hcusing outside the park. However, limited housing in the park would 


Inadequate work and storage facilities would continue to generate adverse impacts for efficient park 
operations. 


PARTNERSHIPS 
Analysis 


The National Park Service would continue current partnerships for safety, promotion, maintenance, 
would continue toward the restoration of natural fisheries and wildlife species. NPS cooperation in and 
input on adjacent land use activities would facilitate the protection of park resources. The lack of 

do not have a boat or who travel only by recreational vehicle or automobile. 








Cumulative impacts 

The maintenance of caly established partnerships would continue favorable cooperative efforts, but it 
would not build additional quality working relationships between the National Park Service and its 
neighbors and beyond. 

Coactusion 


ment issues and concerns. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


ANALYSIS 

No impacts are expected from continuing to implement the park’s present fire mans gement policy. If 
natural fire regimes were reestablished, potential impacts on surrounding commur ties would need to 
be considered. 

The development and construction of additional day and overnight use sites, particularly in the 
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CHarrer 4; ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 





associated expenditures. However, greater site degradation could adversely affect the experience of 
visitors, leading to reduced visitor use over the long term because visitors might not be able to enjoy a 
pristine natural area. 


There could be minor adverse effects on the local tourist economy because park staffing and materials 
would not be sufficient to meet the growing and changing demands of visitors and partnering groups. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


Working with community partners toward the goal of developing off-site parking would have a 
positive impact on relations between the community anc the park. 


CONCLUSION 


Providing additional day and overnight use sites in the lakecountry would provide more recreational 
opportunities for visitors, possibly increasing visitor use and associated expenditures in the short term. 
However, overuse could adversely affect park resources and reduce use over the long term. 


Continuing the present course of action would have minor negative economic and social effects on 
tourism development outside the park because park staffing would be insufficient to meet the growing 
and changing demands of park visitors and partnering groups. Other economic and social effects 
would be insignificant. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE IMPACTS 


Unavoidable major impacts to air quality from mobile sources in the park occur, and minor increases 
in these emissions from increased visitor use over the life of the approved plan are likely. Small areas 
would be graded, and soil and upland vegetation would be removed to build campsites, day use areas, 
trails, or expanded facilities at visitor centers. Small amounts of wetland vegetation could be removed 
through wave action or collisions from watercraft. Oil and gas discharged from motorboats and snow- 
mobiles enter the air and water. Sportfishing at levels beyond those targeted by state fisheries agencies 
and unnatural water levels and timing would continue to have adverse effects on primary sport fish 
populations. Wildlife would be disturbed by human activities in the lakecountry and backcountry, 
including hiking, overnight use, boats on interior lakes, fixed-wing aircraft, motorboats, and 
snowmobiles. Snowmobile use may affect both gray wolves and bald eagles; both could be 
additionally affected by trail or other access into breeding or other territories. Closures and patrolling 
of human activities in critical areas for either would continue to mitigate the impact. 


Continuing the present course of action is not expected to negatively affect the overall condition of 
cultural resources because project-by-project inventories and mitigation would still be conducted. 
However, without a systematic monitoring program and given the trend of increased party sizes and 
visitor use at cultural resource sites, there would be a risk of some unavoidable adverse impacts. 


Nearly doubling the number of day and overnight developed sites, continuing the use of undeveloped 
sites, and continuing to allow certain camping facilities for up to 72 people would create situations 
where visitors would be disturbed, reducing the feeling of remoteness, natural quiet, and the overall 
quality of the experience. Continuing to allow an unlimited number of houseboats would create 
negative impacts for some visitors who use smaller or nonmotorized craft. Not providing more trails 
accessible from the land would preclude hiking opportunities for visitors without access to watercraft. 
The Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers and the Crane Lake ranger station would continue 
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Impacts of Alternative 1: Consistency with NEPA Sections 10] and 102 (1) 





to become more crowded. Due to staffing shortages, visitor contact with ranger staff, opportunities for 
education related to resource protection, and visitor safety would continue to be limited. The unsafe 
conditions on the Moose Bay snowmobile portage and Mukooda Lake trail would continue to make 
for hazardous travel for snowmobiles, especially during periods of unsafe ice. 


LOSS IN LONG-TERM AVAILABILITY OR PRODUCTIVITY TO ACHIEVE 
SHORT-TERM GAIN 


As noted above, some soils, vegetation, and wildlife habitat would be permanently removed and 
unavailable for other purposes to build trails, campsites, campgrounds, or expanded visitor center 
facilities. Wildlife habitat or vegetation could also be degraded by providing access to otherwise 
undisturbed areas through the use of undeveloped areas for overnight camping, or by building new 
developed sites. Wildlife could also be disturbed through the creation of trails and the access they 
provide. An increase in fishing effort per angler could result in a destabilization in, or reduction of, the 
populations of some fish species, leaving them more susceptible to changes in abiotic factors such as 
regulated lake levels. 

The continuation of inadequate monitoring and inventory of cultural resources, combined with long- 
term unlimited visitor use, would likely reduce the relative availability of cultural resource sites for 
future interpretation and development. 


IRREVERSIBLE OR IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES 


Irretrievable commitments of resources are those that can be reversed, that is, the commitment of a 
renewable resource or the short-term commitment of any resource. These include the commitment of 
air quality by allowing all mobile sources desiring to do so to continue using the park, or the compac- 
tion of soils or the trampling of vegetation in undeveloped areas used by overnight visitors. Theoreti- 
cally, the alteration of upland vegetation through fire suppression and logging before the park was 
established could be reversed, although constraints imposed by safety and other factors probably make 
this an irreversible, or permanent, loss for the most part. Erosion of soils is also an irreversible loss, as 
soils form very slowly in the park. Allowing motorboats and snowmobiles to use the park’s large lakes 
appears to have resulted in irretrievable losses of water quality, overhanging bank habitat, and wildlife 
habitat for those species sensitive to noise. It may also have contributed to lower than average produc- 
tivity of some bird species, including colonial nesting birds and bald eagles. Water level fluctuations 
have led to irretrievable commitments of aquatic vegetation, fish reproductive potential, and aquatic 
wildlife habitat; these are likely to be somewhat reversed through the adoption of a new International 
Joint Commission order in 2000 to control lake levels. Possible irreversible impacts to native fisheries 
or aquatic ecosystems in the park have taken place from stocking or substituting fish species in some 
of the interior lakes. 


Irreversible commitments of resources would include the destruction of nonrenewable cultural 
resources. Taking appropriate mitigation measures to avoid site destruction or other impacts (including 
project redesign, hardening sites, or closing selected areas of the park) should avoid any impacts. 


CONSISTENCY WITH NEPA SECTIONS 101 AND 102 (1) 
As of January 2001, the National Park Service reemphasized that environmental impact statements 


should contain a summary of the extent to which each alternative meets sections 101 and 102 (1) of 
the National Environmental Policy Act. Section 101 asks that agencies use all practicable means and 
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measures to create and maintain “conditions under which man and nature can exist in productive 
harmony, and fulfill the social, economic and other requirements of present and future generations.” 
Specifically, it asks that the resources of the agencies be used to attempt to do the following: 


(1) fulfill the responsibilities of each generation as trustee of the environment for succeeding 
generations 

(2) assure for all Americans safe, healthful, productive, and aesthetically and culturally pleasing 
surroundings 

(3) attain the widest range of beneficial uses of the environment without degradation, risk to 
health or safety, or other undesirable or unintended consequences 


(4) preserve important historic, cultural, and natural aspects of our national heritage, and 
maintai~, wherever possible, an environment which supports diversity and variety of 

(5S) achieve a balance between population and resource use which will permit high standards of 
living and a wide sharing of life’s amenities 

(6) enhance the quality of renewable resources and approach the maximum attainable recycling of 
depletable resources 


All of the information needed to respond to these criteria is available in the preceding three summary 
sections (beginning with “Unavoidable Adverse impacts”). For instance, the section on long-term 
productivity and short-term gain explains which resources could be lost to achieve the recreational use 
of the park if alternative 1 continued to be implemented; this discussion encompasses criteria 1 and 5 
above. Criteria 2 and 4 (and to some extent criterion 3) speak to the quality of the environment. Some 
impacts would be unavoidable, however, as under “Unavoidable Adverse Impacts.” Criteria 3 and 6 
deal with sustainability and the loss of resources, which are incorporated in the discussion of 
irreversible or irretrievable commitments of resources. 


Section 102 (1) of NEPA asks that agencies administer their own plans, regulations, and laws so that 
they are consistent with the policies outlined above to the fullest extent possible. 





a a 
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IMPACTS OF THE MODIFIED PROPOSED ACTION 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

AIR QUALITY 

Analysis 

Impacts to air quality under the modified proposed action would be similar to those for alternative 1 
(see page I-204) and would be confined primarily to incidental dust and emissions from motorized 
equipment used to develop trails, additional campsites, or additional visitor facilities. Emissions would 
be similar to those from other mobile sources, that is, particulates, carbon monoxide, and oxides of 
nitrogen and sulfur. 


Cumulative Impacts 


No changes in the cumulative impacts to those described for alternative | are expected with the 
implementation of the modified proposed action. 


Conclusion 


Impacts would be indistinguishable from those described in alternative 1. As in alternative 1, the 
impact of proposed development on the concentration of large particulates in the park is expected to be 
negligible. Poor visibility in the winter and atmospheric mercury are increasing at a rate that would 
result in major adverse impacts to air quality if the trend continued through the life of this plan. 
However, additional data on visibility are required before a determination can be made if this is a 
statistically significant trend. Ozone increases over the life of the plan would result in moderate 
impacts compared to existing conditions. No impairment of the park’s air quality resource is expected 


SOILS 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. The modified proposed action calls for the creation of 
between 280 and 320 lakecountry sites, the implementation and enforcement of specific party size 
restrictions, and if a feasibility study finds it warranted, the possibility of establishing a permit system 
for overnight use. Although at-large, leave-no-trace camping in the primitive area would still be 
allowed, campers would be required to obtain a permit and to keep party sizes to no mcre than six 
people. The overnight use of undeveloped lakecountry sites, including the current practice o* at-large 
houseboat mooring, could continue or could be discontinued if an impact monitoring study conducted 
over three years recommended it. 

There would be 80-120 fewer new lakecountry sites than under alternative 1, and between 65 and 105 
additional developed sites than under existing conditions. The hardening of developed sites with 
obvious tent pads could reduce soil compaction and erosion, the uprooting of vegetation, and resulting 
soil loss, if party size limits were enforced and proper permi’s were obtained. 
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Impacts to soils and other resources from overnight camping or day use of sites comes primarily from 
four sources — (1) physical characteristics of existing sites, (2) campers exceeding the capacity of the 

site, (3) a lack of knowledge or concern of minimal impact camping practices, and (4) wood-gathering 
practices (Larsen et al. 1999). Educating visitors about low-impact camping when they obtained per- 
core areas of newly established sites, reducing the potential for soil loss through trampling and loss of 
vegetation and subsequent erosion. Encouraging users to bring their own firewood, along with educat- 
ing them about the park’s collection policies, would also reduce the creation of social trails. Compared 
to alternative 1, these factors could result in minor or moderate localized benefits to soils at developed 
or undeveloped sites. The benefit to soils parkwide would be negligible or minor. 


As noted in the soil impact discussion for alternative 1, the park has a large number of developed lake- 
country campsites where moderate or severe localized damage to soils has occurred or is ongoing. For 
the purposes of analysis, this Final Environmental Impact Statement assumes the same applies to 
undeveloped overnight sites. Under the modified proposed action undeveloped sites would be exam- 
ined through an impact monitoring study, and these sites could be closed to further overnight use if the 
study results indicated this was warranted. Those considered excessively damaged would not only be 
closed, but would also be restored to as near natural conditions as possible. The same monitoring study 
would also examine developed sites to see if any should be restored. Closing undeveloped sites and 
returning damaged sites to more natural conditions would be a major localized benefit to soils at these 
sites, compared to alternative 1. 


If the impact monitoring study recommended continued use of undeveloped sites, damage attributable 
to the four factors identified above would continue and would increase at these sites, as described in 
alternative 1. 


If the feasibility study of a reservation/fee system for overnight use resulted in reservations or fees for 
overnight use, the park could monitor use and party size more effectively, thus ensuring the appro- 
priate size party at each site. Reservations and/or fees would also guarantee contact between visitors 
and park staff, providing the opportunity to disseminate written information or instructions on low- 
impact camping practices and park regulations. Money collected from such a program could also fund 
additional resource protection monitoring or protection efforts, or pay for the restoration of badly dam- 
aged sites. The combination of a reservation and fee could result in minor to major localized benefits 
for soils in the lakeshore area compared to alternative 1, and negligible benefits to soils parkwide. 


Restricting party size and requiring groups to obtain a permit to camp in primitive areas would allow 
park staff to remind campers about low-impact camping. While camping at large would result in the 
creation of new sites and the loss of organic layers of soil, compaction, and erosion, education and 
party size limits would minimize this impact. It is likely that new sites would not have more than 
minor adverse localized impacts, and that damage at existing sites would not increase beyond what it 
is now. The modified proposed action would therefore have a negligible to minor benefit compared to 
alternative 1, and a possible localized minor adverse impact compared to existing soil conditions at 
backcountry sites. These impacts would be negligible on a parkwide basis. 


Impacts Related to Other Development. The modified proposed action includes the development of 
centers and Kettle Falls. Minimizing disturbance of soils, particularly on steep slopes, such as those at 
erosion. This is a potential minor to moderate localized beneficial impact compared to alternative 1. 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Natural Resources — Vegetation 





The development of 48.6 miles of summer trail and an additional 5.8 miles of winter trail (total 54.4 
miles or 88 km), including the Kabetogama—Ash River trail, is proposed as part of this alternative. 
About 33 miles of new trails would disturb soils, and 15 of these 33 miles would be outside the park. 
A portion of the winter trail (5 miles) would be on the frozen surface of Kabetogama Lake and would 
not disturb soils or vegetation. Of the 54.4 miles of total trails proposed, and assuming 50% of trails 
located on land would require grading, about 12 acres of soils would be graded. This is comparable to 
alternative 1, but the location and type of soils affected would differ. The Kabetogams—Ash River trail 
would result in the removal of about 16 acres (6.5 ha) of soil (about 7 acres outside the park) and 
would traverse wetlands, including deep marsh and lowland forest types of wetlands, which are often 
characterized by fine-grained silts and clays. Although building a trail through these wetlands would 
have only a minor adverse impact on the soils themselves, the characteristics of these soils, including 
poor drainage and the tendency to shrink when dry and swell when wet, might make the creation and 
maintenance of such a trail challenging. An extension from Ash River to the Crane Lake area to 
connect existing trails would also be studied. 


Cumulative Impacts 
Cumulative impacts to soils would be the same as those identified in alternative 1 (see page -208). 


Conclusion 


Impact monitoring would be done at undeveloped and developed sites to determine whether overnight 
use of undeveloped sites should stop, and which sites are excessively damaged and in need of restora- 
tion. If the monitoring study recommended continued overnight use at undeveloped sites, impacts to 
soils would be similar to that in alternative 1. However, if the study recommended stopping overnight 
use at undeveloped sites and restoring these sites, these actions could have major localized benefits for 
lakeshore soils, and negligible benefits for soils parkwide. If overnight reservations and/or fees were 
determined feasible and appropriate, there could be minor to major localized benefits on lakecountry 
s ils as a result of park staff contacting and educating visitors, as well as a possible source of revenue 
to continue monitoring and restoring soils at damaged sites. Educating campers about low-impact 
could have negligible to moderate localized beneficial impacts on soils relative to alternative 1. Mini- 
mizing the expansion of visitor center facilities would have a minor to moderate localized benefit to 
soils. Building a total of 54.4 miles of trails, including a 33-mile segment of the 

River trail, would disturb about 12 acres of soil in the park, an indistinguishable change from alterna- 
tive 1. However, the type of soil affected would be different, and its physical characteristics could 
alternative is anticipated. 


VEGETATION 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Fire Management Policies. Under the modified proposed action the park would 
revise its fire and vegetation management policies to support a broader range of resource management 
objectives, including restoring fire in all park ecosystems as a natural ecological process. Constraints 

such as safety, property protection, and visitor experience would continue to influence how this policy 
was carried out, although the park would also act to shorten the time for forest communities to reattain 
tion to contribute to visitor use and enjoyment. Management to implement these policies has yet to be 
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determined, but could include seeding, planting, and other intervention to help communities (including 
wetlands, pine forests, and mixed woods) to flourish in presettlement abundance. 


With an aggressive combination of prescribed fire and planting or seeding of jack, red, and white 
pines, park staff estimate natural burning cycles could be reestablished to restore 10%—15% of jack, 
white, and red pine and mixed-wood forests to approximate presettlement (pre- 1880) conditions. This 
would be a moderate benefit to these communities compared to existing conditions; however, it might 
be a much larger benefit compared to gains achieved in alternative | (e.g., a 15% increase in pine 
forests is 50% greater than the 10% increased achieved by fire in alternative 1). The use of fire would 
also improve conditions in approximately 5%-10% of park wetlands. This benefit is comparable to 
alternative 1. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. Impacts to vegetation would be similar to those 
described above for soils. 


If the feasibility study recommended that the park should require reservations and/or charge fees for 
overnight use, it would provide an opportunity for contact between visitors and park staff, ensuring the 
proper size party at each site and preventing the overuse of fragile or damaged sites. With the results 
of the impact monitoring study, park staff could also ensure that visitors would not occupy sites where 
weiiand or rare vegetation exists. Educating visitors when they made reservations about low-impact 
camping practices, park regulations, or sources of nearby firewood would reduce impacts to vegetation 
caused by social trails or chopping firewood. Enforcing party size limits would keep visitors from 
Creating new tent pads, or enlarging the core. Revenues from fees, if the feasibility study recom- 
mended that they should be charged, could also result in benefits if they were used to restore damaged 
sites or otherwise mitigate impacts to vegetation. Adding a reservation and fee system therefore could 
result in moderate to major localized benefits to vegetation. 


As described above, the modified proposed action also calls for an impact monitoring study to 
determine whether overnighi use of undeveloped sites, including the practice of at-large houseboat 
mooring in the park, should be stopped. Undeveloped sites are not subject to resource protection 
criteria described in the Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan for developed sites, and 
visitors could select areas where vegetation is particularly fragile or unique, including where marsh or 
other aquatic shoreline vegetation grows. Although the impacts have not been studied, this analysis 
assumes vegetation impacts are at least similar in magnitude, if not more severe, than those found at 
developed sites (see Larsen et al. 1999 for more information on impacts in developed sites). Given this 
assumption, existing severe impacts on 35-55% of the 680 or so sites could remain if overnight use at 
undeveloped areas continued, especially if a reservation system was not implemented. Additional sites 
are likely to be created, or existing sites expanded, resulting in a larger percentage of sites with severe 
damage or more sites overall. Impacts would be similar to alternative 1 and could be widespread 
enough to approach the moderate level parkwide or major in the lakeshore management area. 

This alternative also calls for the evaluation of conditions at all sites, including undeveloped ones. If 
the study found that all undeveloped sites should be closed to overnight camping and at-large house- 
boat mooring, existing impacts to vegetation at undeveloped sites would not increase, although they 
would continue at present levels unless the sites wore restored. Restoring excessively damaged sites to 
as near natural conditions as possible could result in moderate to major localized benefits to vegetation 
compared to alternative 1, and a negligible parkwide benefit. 


A minor localized and negligible parkwide benefit to backcountry vegetation could result from 
educating campers in primitive areas about low-impact camping when they obtained permits. 
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Because the majority of human-caused fires in the park are a result of overnight use at undeveloped 
sites, closing these sites to overnight use could also result in a negligible to minor benefit to park 
vegetation. 

Impacts Related to Other Proposed Development. Minor impacts to upland vegetation from 
developing visitor destination sites and from increasing development at existing visitor centers, as 
described above for soils, would occur under this alternative. Because development at visitor centers 
would be minimized, it is a relative benefit to vegetation compared to alternative 1. 


The modified proposed action includes the development of a Kabetogama—Ash River trail, with a 

possible extension to the Crane Lake area. The development of trails adjacent to or across wetlands 
could result in the removal of wetland vegetation and increased sediments to the area as a result of 
erosion or trail construction. These impacts are expected to be short-term and would diminish over 
time as vegetation alongside the trail recovered. 


Preliminary routing of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail indicates wetlands would be avoided wherever 
possible, but small portions of lowland forest (black ash or black spruce, white cedar swamp, speckled 
alder swamp) or wetland (pondweed, wet meadow/fen mosaic) would be removed. Small sections of 
unique vegetative associations, such as white cedar/yellow birch forest might also need to be removed. 
The amount of each vegetation type removed would be small enough that parkwide impacts would be 
negligible. The trail would cross a deep marsh section of Daley Bay by means of a floating bridge, 
boardwalks, and an arch for canoes to pass under. The construction of the trail and these struccures 
could lead to sedimentation into the wetland area of the bay, resulting in long-term physical damage to 
plants through trampling by workers and construction equipment. The park has over 3,000 acres of 
deep marsh; the construction of the trail could result in damage to or remo’al of a small portion of 
marsh if rerouting was not possible. Although removal or damage could be a major localized impact to 
deep marsh vegetation in the area of Daley Bay, it would be a negligible or mincr adverse impact to 
this vegetation type in the park. 

Developing separate launch areas at visitor centers for nonmotorized users might uproot or trample 
small amounts of wetland plants because of repeated use. Launch areas would likely remain devoid of 
plant life due to erosion and the compaction of bottom sediments. Erosion from developed launch sites 
could increase turbidity and sedimentation into adjacent areas. The impacts to aquatic vegetation 
would be negligible or minor on a parkwide basis. 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Only interim limits on the number of houseboats are proposed 
in this alternative. The boats-on-interior-lakes program would continue, but the park would require 
user fees. Since visitors must now obtain a key to unlock the boats, the difference in impact on aquatic 
vegetation from nonmotorized use because of education by park staff would be indistinguishable, if 
present at all. Therefore the potential for damage from physical collisicns, uprooting, or boat 
launching from nonmotorized use would remain the same in this alternative as alternative | for shore- 
line vegetation on small interior lakes. 


The modified proposed action would result in the development of brochures and outreach programs 
focusing on boat etiquette relative to different user groups. If information about sensitive plant types, 
including aquatic or shoreline vegetation was included, these brochures could result in benefits on 
wetland vegetation on the park's large lakes. Physical damage or increased turbidity from propellers, 
or erosion of roots or banks from wave action, particularly in shallow water, could decrease if the 
boating public read and followed the advice in the brochures. The extent of such benefits is unknown, 


but would likely be negligible. 
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Impacts Related to Visiter Education, Interpretation, and Services. This alternative would result 
in the expansion of interpretive programs that would focus on critical resource issues. Through the use 
of programs and educational materials the public could be made aware of the importance of unique or 
fragile vegetation, with resulting negligible or minor benefits. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Staffing increases for resource protection might result in increased detection and removal of purple 
loosestrife and other exotic plants, possibly resulting in no increases or even some reductions of 
infestations over existing conditions. Additional staff effort would be expended to prevent infestations 
of Eurasian watermilfoil or other exotic species that have not yet entered the park. The park would use 
increased resources to create a vegetation management plan, which would include a strategy and 
specific tools to use in combating exotics. The benefits could nge from negligible to major for the 
park’s native piant species. 


Other than this, no change in cumulative impacts to vegetation beyond those described for alternative 
] are expected. 


Conclusion 


Changing the focus of fire management to support a broader range of resource management objectives 
could have moderate to major localized benefits to native vegetative communities compared to alterna- 
tive 1, in particular pine and mixed-wood forests. If an overnight permit system was determined feas- 
ible and appropriate, such a system could provide moderate to major benefits to vegetation in the 
lakecountry through education, control of party size and camping location, and revenues for restoring 
or mitigating impacts to vegetation. Requiring permits for primitive area campers could have a minor 
localized benefit and negligible parkwide benefit to vegetation in the backcountry. If an impact moni- 
toring study recommended that overnight use at undeveloped sites be stopped, restoring excessively 
damaged sites would result in moderate to major localized benefits to lakecountry vegetation. If 
overnight use at undeveloped sites continued, impacts to vegetation would be similar to alternative 1, 
possibly reaching moderate levels on a parkwide basis. Minimizing expansion of visitor center 
facilities would have a minor to moderate localized benefit to vegetation. 


Impacts to aquatic vegetation from at-large houseboat mooring, boat propellers, and wave erosion 
would be the same as alternative 1, except that information in brochures handed out to boaters could 
have negligible benefits. Impacts to some types of wetland vegetation from completing the Kabeto- 
gama-Ash River trail or building boat launches would occur. For the most part, these would be mini- 
mal; however spanning the deep marsh at Daley Bay could result in major, long-term, localized im- 
pacts to vegetation at that site. Because only a small percentage of the nark’s deep marsh vegetation 
would be affected, the parkwide impact of building this trail would be minor. Increased funding and 
staffing could result in negligible to major benefits to native plants from early detection and elimina- 
tion of exotics. No impairment to the park’s aquatic or terrestrial vegetation resource compared to 
existing conditions is anticipated from implementing the modified proposed action. 











WATER QUALITY AND WATER RESOURCES 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use. Impacts from the use of undeveloped sites by overnight tent 
campers, houseboaters, or day use visitors, if it continued, would have similar, negligible parkwide 
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impacts to biological oxygen demand, bacteria, and nutrient loading, as described for alternative 1 (see 
page I-214). 


Impacts Related to Development. Although the number of developed sites would be slightly less 
than under alternative 1, the impacts to water quality from increased turbidity resulting from erosion 
would be indistinguishable unless tent or houseboat campers were only allowed to use developed sites. 
If the monitoring study found at-large camping in the lakeshore management area to be unacceptable, 
some negligible benefit compared to alternative | could result. 


Impacts Related to Houseboat Graywater. Impacts from houseboat use would be the same as 
alternative 1 for at least the next 4—5 years. During this period the park would study houseboat use and 
its impacts in order to determine whether to require graywater holding tanks and/or permanently limit 
the number of houseboats allowed to stay overnight in the park. If the resulting houseboat 
management plan required the containment of graywater, from 216,000 to 288,000 fewer gallons 
(830,000 to 1.1 million liters) of graywater would be released in the lakes of the Namakan basin, and 
from 228,000 to 304,000 gallons (877,000 to 1.17 million liters) in Rainy Lake. This would be a minor 
to moderate localized, and negligible parkwide, benefit to water quality. 

Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Impacts from private motorized boat use on the park’s four 
large lakes would be the same as alternative 1. However, additional negligible amounts of fuel and/or 
PAHs would be added to lakes where water taxi service, boat rentals, or additional tour boat service 
occurred. 


Cumulative Impacts 


As described for alternative | (see page I-217), additive impacts to lake water quality from snow- 
mobiling, oil, grease and other substances washed into the lakes from roads and parking lots, as well 
as septic releases, would continue to occur under the modified proposed action. 


The modified proposed action could result in increased staffing, including additional resource 
protection personnel. Park policies for fish and wildlife management would be strengthened to partner 
with state and other governmental entities and private parties involved in the management of the 
bord. waters. An aquatic biologist is slated for hiring if funds increase. If this person monitored the 
impacts of changes in lake levels called for in the International Joint Commission’s 2000 order, as 
described under alternative 1, evidence of the benefit of these changes on the park’s hydrology and/or 
aquatic ecosystems could be provided. This evidence could, given a partnership with border water 
managers, eventually lead to the consideration of additional changes, which could in turn have minor 
to major beneficial impacts on park water resuurccs compared to alternative 1. 


Conclusion 


Impacts to water quality from graywater releases would be the same as in alternative 1. If the proposed 
houseboat management plan required graywater to be contained, minor to moderate localized, and 
negligible parkwide, benefits to water quality could result. Impacts from motorized use, including 
contamination from oil and grease and PAHs, would be nearly the same as described for alternative | 
(that is, moderate to major parkwide impacts to water quality). Increased water taxi service, boat 
rentals, and tour boat services on the park’s four large lakes would result in a negligible addition of 
fuel or PAHs compared to alternative 1. Additional benefits to park hydrology could result under this 
alternative through monitoring and forming a partnership with entities charged with the management 
of border waters. No impairment is anticipated of park water quality resources from implementing 
actions in this alternative. 
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Nationz: Park Service would work more closely with the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources 
and the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources to develop cooperative and unified approaches to 
fisheries management. Rather than managing park lakes to focus primarily on sportfishing, as has been 
the MDNR policy until recently, the agencies would cooperate to restore natural fisheries and 

The National Park Service would work with both the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and 
the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources to develop a cooperative fisheries management plan that 
would focus more closely on maintaining healthy native fish populations and aim towards more 
sustainable yields. This cooperative effort could also monitor the effects of changes in lake levels by 
documenting whether lake level changes improve spawning habitat for key species. The extent of 
benefits to natural fisheries and native fish species from these cooperative efforts is unknown, and 
could range from a negligible to a major positive effect. 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Motorized use levels would be similar to alternative 1, with 
the exception of increased water taxi and boat rental service. This change is n®t expected to have more 
than negligible impacts on fish. As noted in the impacts for alternative 1, no impacts from motorboat 
noise are expected, based on limited studies of sunfish. Pollution levels from discharged fuel or PAHs 
would be virtually the same as alternative 1. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts to fisheries would be the same as those described for alternative 1 (see page I- 
221). 


Coaclusion 


Impacts from sportfishing, managed lake levels, and pollution would have the same minor adverse 
effects as described in alternative 1, with the potential for moderate to major impacts if current miti- 
gation failed. Under the modified proposed action cooperative efforts with other agency managers and 
an emphasis on reestablishing natural, self-sustaining populations of native species could benefit the 
park’s native fisheries, but the degree of benefit is unknown and could range from a negligible to a 
major positive impact. As in alternative 1, no impairment to park fisheries is anticipated from imple- 
menting the modified proposed action. 


WILDLIFE 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Park Management Policies. The National Park Service would strive to work 
more closely with the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and others to develop ecosystem 
approaches to wildlife management under this alternative. The park’s Wildland Fire Management 
Plan would also be revised, as noted above under “Vegetation,” to support broader objectives, in- 
chuding reestablishing fire in forests as a natural ecological process. Additional staff to help monitor 
and manage wildlife would also be part of this alternative. Combined, these actions would likely result 
in some small increase in the number of recently burned, open areas in the forest canopy. This would 
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impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Natural Resources — Wildlife 


favor species such as moose, deer, and a variety of amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals that 
require shrubby habitat for feeding or nesting, including robsns, crows, yellow warblers, common 
garter snake and meadow voles (Heinselman 1996; Green 1995). Vegetation would be managed to 
produce a park ecosystem as it would have evolved prior to the settlement period and perpetuate 
ongoing natural processes. Such a strategy would result in changes in habitat favoring native wildlife, 
and in particular wildlife requiring canopy openings or shrubby areas, such as deer, snowshoe bare, 
moose, beaver, red fox, tree swallows, kingbirds, and many others. 


Impacts Related te Overnight/Day Use. If camping at undeveloped sites continued, impacts associ- 
ated with buman intrusion into otherwise relatively undisturbed habitat would continue at a level 
comparable to alternative |. Impacts on wildlife would include energy loss, habitat or nest abandon- 
ment for short periods of time or permanently, and possible reduction in adult survival. Mooring, 
camping, and day use of undeveloped areas would also continue to result in vegetation trampling, in 
since sites in undeveloped areas are not subject to the same criteria as those developed by the park. 
Eliminating the overnight use of undeveloped areas could have minor to major benefits for lake- 
country wildlife compared to alternative 1. 


If an overnight reservation/fee system was found to be feasible and appropnate, wildlife could benefit 
about low-impact camping practices and park rules and regulations. Revenues might also be used to 
enhance wildlife habitat elsewhere in the park, or to restore sites in undeveloped areas if they are 
closed and designated for restoration (as a result of the impact monitoring study). The combined effect 
could be a minor to moderate positive impact on wildlife in the lakecountry. 


The creation and use of developed sites would favor some wildlife species and adversely affect others, 
as described for alternative 1 (see page -224). Conflicts with black bears would probably increase 
over existing conditions, although because fewer new campsites are planned, fewer conflicts and a 
relative minor to moderate benefit compared to alternative | is likely. Although wildlife sensitive to 
human disturbance would benefit from a lower density of developed sites, this benefit would be offset 
by the adverse impact of spacing these campsites out to meet privacy goals. Human activity would not 
be absent for any long stretches of lakeshore in the lakecountry, possibly causing some species, such 
as minx, loons, and a variety of ground or shrub dwelling species, to abandon the area. Therefore, 
impacts would be similar to alternative | (a minor to moderate adverse impact to wildlife along the 
entire shoreline of the park’s large lakes). 


The modified proposed action includes the creation of 15-20 visitor destination day use sites. These 
destination sites would be created to view or experience a particular cultural or natural resource. The 
actions taken to create them, and particularly the possible disturbance from visitors using them, could 
have a negligible to moderate localized impact on wildlife. This impact is unlikely to be more than 
negligible on a parkwide basis. 


Impacts Related to Proposed Development. Compared to alternative | this alternative would have 
less development at visitor centers, fewer campsites, and simular trail mileage. This could result in 
negligible benefits to wildlife from fewer acres of habitat removal, and less access into wildlife 
territory that is otherwise relatively undisturbed. The creation and use of the Kabetogama—Ash River 
trail could result in the removal of some small portions of relatively prime habitat for wildlife, 
including some of a deepwater marsh in Daley Bay. Species such as painted turtles, snapping turtles, 
several species of frogs, wetland or waterbirds, and muskrat or beaver could be affected by the 
removal of wetland vegetation. Effects to individual animals or those unable to find similar habitat 
would be severe, but effects to wildlife would likely be negligible parkwide, and wildlife resources 
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which would temporarily avoid the area. Some wildlife might also be attracted to the trail as a travel 
corridor, particularly during winter. In addition, at least one osprey nest is located near the proposed 
trail route. Parkwide, impacts to wildlife from construction of trails are expected to be negligible or 
manor. 


impacts Related to Recreational Use. Distributing information to boaters, along with educating 
campers and houseboaters seeking permits about how to avoid creating impacts, could reduce effects 
on wildlife. If visitors voluntarily avoided sensitive wildlife areas (such as shoreline vegetation, beck 
bays, and nesting areas) and reduced speed and noise levels, there could he mimor to major localized 
and negligible to minor perkwide benefits for wildlife in the lakecouztry. 





Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts would be similar to those described for alternative | (see page I-225) and would 
occur from habitat loss in adjacent forests and wetlands, human disturbance from vehicles or 


recreational activities, pollutants including mercury, and water leve! fluctuations. 


Reestablishing fire as a natural ecosystem process to the extent possible would result in minor benefits 
to native species that require recently disturbed or open areas, including canopy openings in mature 


If overnight use at undeveloped areas in the lakecountry continued, impacts to wildlife would be the 
same as those described in alternative 1. Stopping use at these sites would mean less human distur- 
bance in otherwise relatively undisturbed wildlife habitat, resulting in minor to major loca!*.zed 
benefits to wildlife. The benefits to wildlife of a ‘ower density of developed sites would likely be 
offset by spacing them to achieve privacy goals, resulting in a net minor to moderate impact to lake- 
country wildlife compared to existing conditions, and similar impacts compared to alternative |. If an 
overnight permit system was determined feasible and appropriate, minor to moderate benefits for 
wildlife management. The creation and use of 15-20 visitor destination day use sites could result in 
negligible to moderate impacts to wildlife at those sites. 


Development, including the Kabetogama—Ash River trail, would result in the removal of habitat and 
the displacement of wildlife. Noise during construction and human use of the trai] could temporarily 
disturb and displace wildlife. If anirnals were occupying unique habitat, such as some of the wetland 
types the trail would necessarily traverse, impacts to individual animals or family groups could be 
severe. However, impacts to wildlife parkwide would be negligible or minor, and the wildlife resource 
along the trail route would remain unimpaired. 


If visitors in motorized craft voluntarily reduced speed or noise, or avoided areas where nesting birds 
or other sensitive wildlife reside, us a result of information in park brochures, there could be minor to 
major positive impacts on these local populations, and a negligible to minor benefit to wildlife 
parkwide. 








No impairment of the park’s wildlife resources is anticipated under this alternative. 
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SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 
Analysis 


Bald Eagles. Impacts Related to Park Management Policies — Park management policies would 
remain the same as described for alternative | (see page 1-227). 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use — The use of undeveloped areas could increase under the 
modified proposed action (if the monitoring study recommended continued use of undeveloped areas), 
and human disturbance could increase near the edges of buffers set up by park staff. Visitors could 
also be tempted to cross boundaries and view nesting eagles if they were camping nearby. Because 
eagles are particularly sensitive to humans on foot, minor impacts could occur relative to alternative | 
if overnight use of undeveloped sites continued. The park establishes 400-meter zones around eagle 
nests, offering some protection. However, some research indicates a buffer of 800 meters to 1,200 
meters might be required to prevent impact if there was a direct line of sight from the nest to the 
disturbance, ¢.g., a campsite (Grier et al. 1983; Grubb et al. 1992). 


It is possible that the modified proposed action, since it would emphasize spacing sites to meet privacy 
goals laid out in the Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan, would result in greater 
disturbance to eagles, and humans would occupy spots along most of the shoreline. In other words, 
human activity would not be absent from any long stretches of shoreline, but would be consistently 
placed at defined intervals. This could limit the use of nest, perch, and foraging habitat. Clustering or 


Impacts Related to Other Development — The use of the winter portion of the Kabetogama—Ash River 
trail along the shoreline of Kabetogama Lake could affect nesting eagles in late February through the 
end of the cross-country ski season. However, the effects are not expected to be more than negligible 
Or minor, as no active nests exist adjacent to the proposed trail alignmeni 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use — Impacts from snowmobiles flusning eagles from their nests, or 
passive displacement of eagles from their foraging territories as described for alternative | (see 
Gesnedion besleninn on pane 1-227), wound enatines water Ga adie adeameenianaae 


Gray Wolf. impacts Related to Park Management Policies — Park management policies and related 
impacts would be the same as alternative | (see page -228). 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. As noted, wolves can tolerate development fairly well. 
Even with fewer developed sites under this alternative, there are no detectable differences in impact 
compared to alternative 1. 


Impacts Related to Other Development. The major difference between this alternative and alternative | 
is the possibility of impact from the construction and use of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail. Like 
other wildlife, wolves vary in their response to human disturbance. Some readily abandon dens or 
rendezvous sites following disturbance (Theberge 1998). Others continue to den within close prox- 
imity to human disturbance, and use trails and roads for travel during both summer and winter (Fuller 
1997, Thiel et al. 1998). Daley Bay, which the trail would cross, was one of 11 bays closed to public 
use in the 1999-2000 winter to protect hunting and foraging areas for wolves and other wildlife. This 
suggests wolves in the park, and primarily the Nebraska Bay pack which occupies a territory including 
the route of the proposed trail, would suffer some effects, although the bulk of evidence suggests that a 
proposed nonmotorized trail would not cause the pack to abandon its territory. 
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The trail could have limited adverse effects on park wolves by providing corridors for dispersing 
competitors, including coyotes and wolves from other packs. This could result in inter- and intra- 
specific strife (mortal fights), hybridization (Lehman et al. 1991), and the spread of diseases (Brand et 
al. 1995). It could also provide additional human access into wolf territory. As noted in chapter 3 and 
the impact discussion for alternative 1, human-caused mortality associated with increased access is the 
primary factor in wolf population declines. Assuming adequate ranger patrolling of the trail to ensure 
skiers did not disturb wolves, the impact would be negligible or minor. 

Canada Lynx. Impacts Related to Park Management Policies — No differences between policies 
described for alternative 1 (see page I-229) and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use — No differences between policies described for alternative 1 
and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Other Development — This alternative would result in the development of up to 
54.4 miles (88 km) of trails and paths, including the Kabetogama—Ash River trail. Portions of these 
trails would be located in the type of habitat used by lynx for cover and denning. If a population exists 
in the park, the use of these trails could disturb lynx. In addition, the skiing portion of the Kabeto- 
gama—Ash River trail would provide a path relatively free of deep snow. This could favor competitive 
species, such as bobcat or coyote, who are unable to access lynx habitat under normal winter condi- 
tions, resulting in decreased availability of prey and/or reproductive success for lynx. The degree of 
impact relative to alternative 1 is unknown and could be negligible to major. 


Floating Marsh Marigold. No impacts from any of the actions proposed in this alternative are 
expected to affect the floating marsh marigold. 


Lapland Buttercup. This species grows in the vicinity of Daley Bay. The Kabetogama—Ash River 
trail would be routed around the known population of this species. Any additional populations of this 
or any other rare plant species found during trail construction would be noted and the trail rerouted to 
avoid them (NPS 2000c). 


Northern Bog Lemming. If this species is present in the park, it would occupy wetland habitat and an 
individual or family may be disturbed or displaced by the Kabetogama—Ash River trail. Site-specific 
surveys would be conducted before the trail was constructed to identify and avoid habitat used by this 
and any other protected species. 


Snapping Turtle. Snapping turtles could be affected by the removal of small amounts of wetland 
vegetation, particularly in the deepwater marsh in Daley Bay, to create a floating bridge or boardwalk 
for the Kabetogama—Ash River trail. Effects to individual animals or those unable to find similar 
habitat would be severe, but effects to snapping turtles would be negligible parkwide 


White Pelican. No impacts from any of the actions proposed in this alternative are expected to affect 
the white pelican. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts for bald eagles would be the same as those described for alternative 1 and include 
habitat loss, human disturbance and harassment, contamination through pesticides and other sub- 
stances, water level fluctuations, and natural factors (see page I-230). The synergistic effect of thesc 
factors has already resulted in lower than average reproductive success, a moderate impact on the 
park's eagles. 
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Wolves have experienced impacts from habitat loss, human disturbance, direct human mortality and 
natural causes. 


Timber management, site development, and road and trail construction are actions that favor competi- 
tors, and scientists believe the cumulative impacts have adversely affected Canada lynx. 


Conclusion 


The modified proposed action is not likely to adversely affect federally listed, candidate, or proposed 
threatened or endangered species as the term “adversely affect” is defined in the regulations imple- 
menting the Endangered Species Act. The National Park Service has received concurrence on this 
determination from the Twin Cities Field Office of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. However, if 
new information becomes available that shows federal candidate, proposed, or listed threatened or 
endangered species could be affected, consultation with the Fish and Wildlife Service will be 


As described for alternative 1, cumulative impacts to bald eagles appear to have had moderate adverse 
effects on relative productivity, but productivity appears to be improving. Sources of impact are the 
same as those described in alternative 1 and include the use of snowmobiles in early spring, boat 
traffic, toxins, and the effect of water levels and other factors on fish, the eagles’ primary source of 
food. 


While wolves as a species have experienced major impacts, those in Minnesota and in the park appear 
to be faring well. Wolf densities in the park are comparable to those in similar habitats, and impacts 
from providing snowmobile access into habitat on the Kabetogama Peninsula appear to be offset by 
closures on Kabetogama Lake. Creating the Kaetogama—Ash River trail would have negligible or 
minor impacts on wolves using the area around Daley Bay. These impacts would not occur from 
human disturbance, but from providing travel corridors for humans and wildlife, resulting in possible 
inter-specific or intra-specific competition between coyotes, or between wolves in different packs. 


The Kabetogama—Ash River trail could provide access by coyotes and bobcats into territory otherwise 
occupied by lynx. These species are competitors with lynx, and coyotes prey on them as well. If lynx 
exist in the park, the trail could have an unknown adverse impact on them for these reasons. 
Negligible to major localized and negligible parkwide impacts to snapping turtles and the northern bog 
lemming from building the Kabetogama—Ash River trail could occur. 

No impairment to bald eagles, wolves, lynx, or other protected species is anticipated from implement- 
ing the actions in the modified proposed action. 





CULTURAL RESOURCES 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Analysis 


Under this alternative, the number of developed sites would be reduced to a total of 280-320. Many of 
these sites would be located in areas that have already been archaeologically investigated. While the 
development of new visitor destinations would result in an increase in visitor use, the park’s interpre- 
tive and educational programs would also increase visitor appreciation and understanding of park re- 
sources and the importance of their preservation. Additionally, regular patrols on cultural resources 
would occur with specific protection goals. 
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While visitor use of undeveloped areas could continue, similar to alternative |, the implementation of 

a monitoring study and a permit system for primitive area camping would be beneficial as it would 

enable the park to better monitor and assess visitor use impacts. A public education program to en- | 
courage use of developed sites would likely reduce some impacts by helping to raise visitor awareness | 
of the potential impacts of their use. A permit systen. and monitoring of visitors at both developed and } 
undeveloped areas would likely reduce the level of visitor impacts as compared to unlimited use under 
alternative 1. 


Cumulative Impacts 


As with alternative 1, given the park’s mandatory compliance with federal legislation, there is not a 
impacts resulting from visitor use are expected, the reduction of visitation levels in selected areas 
would be expected to reduce the overall number of localized impacts. 


Conclusion 


The limited park identification and evaluation program would result in only negligible to minor im- 
pacts parkwide, similar to alternative 1. An overall reduction in the number of sites developed and in 
visitation levels in selected areas would be beneficial. While the types of localized impacts would be 
similar to alternative 1, the overall frequency would likely be reduced. Implementing a monitoring 
undeveloped areas combined with a public education program to encourage use at devel- 
oped sites would also be beneficial in both proactively reducing the potential for impacts to archeolog- 








Under this alternative proposed revisions to the 1990 Historic Structures Management Plan would 

include determining preservation treatments based on criteria such as significance, integrity, condition, 

public interest, interpretive potential, potential for reuse or continued use or other appropriate factors. 

This approach would result in the preservation of an estimated 16-20 properties with multiple struc- 

tures. The management of these properties would focus on working with others to highlight the con- 

nections between the park’s cultural resources and those in the local, regional, and state area, with 

specific decisions on properties based on information that would be developed in subsequent imple- 

mentation plans. The park would implement a comprehensive preventive maintenance program to help 

preserve historic structures as well as establish a monitoring system to understand visitor use patterns é 
and resource impacts. This alternative would result in a more focused approach to historic structure ae 
management as a result of preventive maintenance and monitoring programs. As with alternative 1, cf) 
there would be an adverse effect to the limited number of properties with potentially eligible structures = 
chosen for removal, though it is unknown at this time how many structures would be removed or re- C) 
decisions on treatment and funding for implementation. 

The park would also explore alternative solutions for using historic structures, including park opera- 
tional uses (e.g., expanding ranger operations and interpretations into the Kabetogama Ranger Station BE, 


Historic District and reusing historic cabins as staff/ranger housing when appropriate) and a broader 
range of interpretive and research functions. Staffing would be increased as funding allowed, with an 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Cultural Resources — Historic Structures 








emphasis on resource preservation and visitor services personnel. While this direction in management 

would be beneficial overall, as with alternative 1 there would still be a potential for moderate localized 

impacts to structures, depending on individual rehabilitation plans. Preservation and rehabilitation 

treatments, however, would be performed in accordance with the “Secretary of the Interior’s Standards 

for the Treatment of Historic Properties with Guidelines for Preserving, Rehabilitating, Restoring and ' 
Reconstructing Historic Buildings” (NPS 1995c). ‘. 
sued for the management of historic properties and could include preservation and management of a 
site by a private or non-NPS agency. Given that compliance with federal legislation would require 
some restrictions on their use to maintain their character, this would result in negligible to minor 
Access to previously recorded cultural resource sites would be limited. Additionally, a broad range of 
cultural resource sites would be developed to inform visitors about the history of the park and the 
region. The development of sites would be determined based on a site’s ability to withstand use, the 
cultural theme it represents, and its connection to compelling interpretive stories. The appropriate level 
of development and access would be commensurate with the goals of the management area in which 
the site is located. Limitations on visitor access to sensitive cultural resource sites would be beneficial 
for all resources parkwide, as would new opportunities for public interpretation. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Adaptive use of structures through their preservation or rebabilitation for contemporary uses would be 
done in keeping with the SS ne 9 et cw oe wena @ reaen ena 
with Guidelines for Preserving, Rehabilitating, Restoring and Reconstructing Historic Buildings.” The 
removal of historic structures would be an adverse effect. The identification of properties to be re- 
moved would take place in the process of revising the Historic Structures Management Plan, in con- 
sultation with the Minnesota State Historic Preservation Office. Such consultation would be done in 
accordance with section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act, as amended, and the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation guidelines set forth in 36 CFR 800. In addition to other items, 
mitigation options would consider the expeditious removal of these structures. It also will address the 
issue of stabilizing the retained properties as an interim treatment prior to the implementation of more 
comprehensive preservation treatments. 


Conclusion 


Similar to alternative 1, retaining and preserving 16-20 identified properties, along with protecting 
ruins, would be beneficial; however, there would be major localized impacts on a limited number of 
properties where potentially eligible structures would be removed. With appropriate mitigation, this 
removal of selected structures would have minor impacts parkwide. Alternative solutions to structure 
management and use would be beneficial overall. Depending on individual rehabilitation plans, this 
would result in moderate localized impacts, but negligible impacts parkwide. Access restrictions to 
sensitive cultural resource sites would be beneficial in reducing visitor-related impacts. No impairment 
to historic structures is anticipated from implementing the modified proposed action. 
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scapes would be beneficial for both their long term preservation and for public education and apprecia- 
tion. Individual site reports and development plans would be developed for cultural landscapes at 
visitor destinations. Treatment recommendations for landscapes at Ash River would also be 
implemented as part of this alternative, as well as those recommendations in the ongoing historic 
waterway study to protect and interpret significant features along the fur trade route. The development 
and implementation of individual management plans would provide much needed guidance for the 
ae ony eens OF le 0 SERENE CORN SE GEE SEED ENN 
in these areas. 


Cumulative Impacts 


As described for alternative 1, the waterway transportation system of the voyageurs, along with its 
portages, forested uplands, rocky shorelines, and other geographic features, is part of a larger cultural 
landscape of the fur trade. Park legislation and this alternative would provide for vegetation manage- 
ment to reestablish an environment that more closely resembles that present during the time of the fur 
trade. While this would create a cultural landscape of the fur trade, it would have impacts on land- 
scapes associated with historic activities occurring after the fur trade period — landscapes that have 
changed and will continue to change primarily as a result of regrowth of vegetation after logging, 
changes in recreational activities through the removal of cabins, and changes in fire management 
policies. Some specific landscape features, such as earthen embankments that indicate the presence of 
historic logging camps, would be protected through localized vegetation control, but the larger 
landscapes they are associated with would be reclaimed by vegetation. 


Conclusion 


Increased maintenance and monitoring programs for all landscapes, as well as the development and 
implementation of management plans for identified landscapes, would be beneficial to preservation 


As with alternative 1, only those objects representative of the park’s history would be collected and 
stored. Collections would receive regular maintenance and conservation treatment as needed. Access 
to collections would be facilitated through various media such as the Internet, publications, and 

exhibits. This alternative would necessitate a more focused scope for object acquisitions and would i 
increase public access to and appreciation of the park’s collections. et 


Cumulative Impacts ( ) 


Given the park’s mandatory compliance with federal curation regulations, no cumulative impacts are C) 
‘cinated : 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Impacts on the Visitor Experience — Visitor Use and Facilities 





Conclusion 


The management of collections under this alternative would be beneficial as new acquisitions would 
proceed at a more manageable rate commensurate with park staffing to properly record and curate 
objects. Increased access to collections would also be beneficial in allowing for further research and 
dissemination of information, as well as creating support and awareness among the public for the 
importance of collections. No impairment to collections is anticipated from implementing the 
modified proposed action. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 


Impacts on ethnographic resources would be the same as alternative 1 (see page I-236). No 
impairment to ethnographic resources is anticipated from implementing the modified proposed action. 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — FIRE MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


As described for alternative 1, fire management (suppression, prescribed burning, and fire use) could 
temporarily inconvenience visitors because of smoke and site or area closures. Also, during the 
planning process for prescribed burns, impacts on visitor use areas could be eliminated or reduced by 
selecting wind directions that would ensuic that smoke would not be targeted to these areas. Through 
planning, public notification, and education, fire management activities at Voyageurs could 
inconvenience visitors but would have little cffect on the impairing visitor experiences. 


CONCLUSION 


Fire management activities at Voyageurs could inconvenience visitors but would have little effect on 
smiahdane tain eeieed 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
ANALYSIS 


Parkwide Management 


Facility Use Fees. No facility use fees would be established pending the completion of a feasibility 
study (to be conducted within three years of the approval of a general management plan). 


Overnight Permit System. Pending the completion of a feasibility study about an overnight permit 
system, overnight visitors would have to obtain a no-fee permit. Establishing such a system would 
allow the park to collect more accurate visitor use data and to improve the management of overnight 
use and related facilities, the same as alternative 1. The need to get overnight permits would inconven- 
ience some visitors. Requiring all overnight visitors to obtain a no-fee permit would mean that visitors 
could no longer enjoy the same degree of spontaneity and freedom for overnight use of the park. 


Completing the feasibility study within three years following the approval of the plan would provide 
adequate time to prepare the most appropriate overnight permit system, if warranted. This approach 
and timeline would help ensure that the most appropriate system was selected and that visitors had 

time to understand the system before it was implemented. 
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management and the visitor experience. 


Water Management Areas 


Integrated Uses. Conflicts between users on the four major lakes would be diminished as a result of 
etiquette relative to different user groups. This would result in improved visitor experience for the 
users of motorized and nonmotorized watercraft. 


Overnight Houseboat Use. Under the modified proposed action an interim permit system would 
allow 60 houseboats per basin (park total of 120) and would help ensure a future balance of in-water 
recreational uses. This interim quota would go into effect following approval of the general manage- 
ment plan. However, developing a houseboat management plan, with public input, would help ensure 
that future decisions about houseboat management addressed user needs, as well as overall visitor 
experience concems. 

larly if this activity increased substantially over the next three years. However, this is not likely since 
the decision about interim limits took into account existing trends in houseboat use, and projected use 
over the next three years would be accommodated. Houseboat users might find it difficult at times to 


obtain permits, especially during peak periods and weekends. Potential houseboat users might need to 
plan in advance to obtain an interim permit. 


Since houseboats would be less likely to dominate in-water uses due to the interim limits, the experi- 
ence for other park visitors could improve. 


Fixed-Wing Aircraft Use. Commercial and private fixed-wing aircraft would continue to provide 
access to the remote areas of the park’s interior, the same as alternative 1. 


Boats on Interior Lakes. Establishing fees to use NPS boats on interior lakes would continue to 
provide visitors with a unique opportunity to experience interior primitive lake areas. It would also 
encourage greater care of boats by some users, thus improving the experience for those taking advan- 
tage of the program, and it would help fund maintenance costs for the equipment. Fees could dis- 
courage a few visitors from participating in the program, but the adverse impact would be negligible. 
Snowmobiles. Snowmobiles would continue to dominate winter use, and trails would provide for a 
quality park experience, the same as alternative 1. 


Special Use Zone. Similar to alternative 1, the special use zone would continue, but to be permitted, 
special events would have to comply with certain terms and conditions. Events would have to have a 
meaningful association with the park, to contribute to visitor understanding of the significance of the 
park, and to not impair park resources or visitor experiences (including no interference with peace and 
tranquillity or the natural soundscape, or other appropriate visitor activities). This would ensure that 
events were compatible with the purpose and significance of the park. 
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Land Management Areas 
Developed Area 


Visitor Centers. Year-round visitor center operations at Rainy Lake, expanded hours of operation at 
Kabetogama Lake and Ash River as needed, and minimal expansion of outdoor facilities at Ash River 
and Kabetogama Lake would greatly expand opportunities for visitor contact and educational 
programs. The development of a multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake would be a major benefit, 
since many recreationists that visit the park or recreation areas stage their visits from this 
community. Expanded outdoor and temporary facilities at the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor 
centers would accommodate larger groups, thereby helping disperse visitors, reduce crowding, and 
offerings would be expanded and diversified. 


Parking. Parking conditions at the Rainy Lake, Kabetogama, Ash River, and Crane Lake developed 

areas would be improved by working with outside entities to provide parking and transportation needs, 
resulting in positive localized impacts. During peak seasons of use having to use off-site parking areas 
would inconvenience a small percentage of visitors, but shuttle services would accommodate visitors, 
ensure safety, and reduce inconveniences. The success of this program would depend on the park cre- 
ating strong partnerships with private lodges, adjacent communities, and the Minnesota Department of 








watercraft (motorboats) would provide for safe and pleasant water access. Improvements would 


Bicycle/Pedestrian Facilities. Designated bike lanes (paved shoulders) on park entry roads to the Ash 
pedestrian access, and potentially encourage more intermodal transit use in the park. The park would 
also pursue trail connections or linkages to existing lanes and paths outside the park that result in 
additional benefits. 


Lakecountry Area 


Day and Overnight Use Sites. Under the modified proposed action, an additional 66-160 day and 
overnight use sites would be developed (280-320 total). Full development would include 145 tent 

80 houseboat sites, 17 traditional day use sites, and 10-15 visitor destination sites (day 
use), and 2 small campgrounds. The number of additional sites to be provided would be determined by 
monitoring visitor use levels, needs, and site resources. Approximately 20% of the lakecountry 
shoreline would be high density (subarea 1), less than alternative 1 or 3, but slightly more than under 
alternative 2. A lower density of development throughout most of the lakecountry management area 
would contribute to a favorable experience for a majority of overnight visitors by maintaining qualities 
of privacy and separation. 
A maximum group campsite limit of 30 people would exclude larger groups desiring to camp over- 
night at one site in the park, but result in negligible adverse impacts parkwide. These limits would help 
ensure a remote, peaceful visitor experience for other users. Park managers would work with outside 
entities to ensure that appropriate group camping facilities were provided outside the park. 


Day Use. Overnight camping and mooring sites could continue to be used by day visitors until 2 P.M., 
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sites. If based on a study, a permit system warranted eliminating day use at overnight sites, overnight 
visitors would be assured of being able to locate and use # tent or houseboat site during any time of the 
day. Day users would be inconvenienced to a moderate degree, and the use of undeveloped sites for 
day use (without fires) would likely increase. Negative impacts to day users would be minimized siice 
the development of day use sites would be high priority. 


Use of Undeveloped Sites. I the site monitoring study recommended that overnight use of undevel- 
oped tent and houseboat sites in the lakecountry be phased out, the experience of many park visitors 
that prefer to use undeveloped sites would be adversely impacted. However, monitoring of use would 
allow these impacts to be known before a decision was made. Over the loag term visitors could benefit 
if the use of undeveloped sites was stopped because shoreline areas would remain more natural and 
overnight use would be greater dispersed by only allowing the use of developed sites. 


Fires and Firewood. Starting in the summer of 2005 fires would be permitted only in metal fire rings 
at developed day and overnight use sites. This would result in localized adverse impacts to the visitor 
experience, particularly inconveniencing day users. Discontinuing fires at undeveloped sites would 
require the use of a liquid fuel campstove. However, over the long term adverse impacts to the visitor 
experience would lessen as more day use sites were constructed. 


Allowing the gathering of dead and down firewood would generate localized adverse impacts to the 
visitor experience through site degradation, the same as alternative |. However, encouraging visitors 
to bring their own firewood would reduce these impacts. 


Visitor Destination Sites. Cultural and natural history interpretation would be expanded by 
developing 15-20 additional visitor destination sites, which would significantly assist visitors in 
understanding important park themes. Participation levels in site-specific educational programs and 
exhibits would increase, thereby generating benefits for visitors. 





Backcountry Trail Areas 


Summer Trails. An expanded, nonmotorized summer trail system that includes an additional 48.6 
miles of hiking trails (33.1 in the park, potentially 15.5 miles out of the park) would provide substan- 
tially more hiking options and generate major benefits for visitors. Additional trails in specific areas of 
the Kabetogama Peninsula would form a comprehensive trail system, linking several key destinations. 
A minimal number of smaller loop trails dispersed throughout the park would be developed in high- 
use areas. The proposed Kabetogama—Ash River trail would provide an extensive system for visitors 
without access to boats, resulting in major positive impacts to the experience of park guests and local 
residents. A feasibility study would be developed to determine the potential for an approximately 18- 
mile out-of-park regional trail to link the communities of Ash River and Crane Lake. This extension of 
the Kabetogama—Ash River trail would provice even greater benefits to visitors and local residents, 
and link the southern portion of the park to other public recreation lands. 


Winter Trails. The proposed Kabetogama—Asb River trail would provide a 26-mile nonmotorized 
winter trail system and afford greater cross-covatry skiing and snowshoeing opportunities within and 
near the park boundaries. The trail would follow portions of the summer Kabetogama—Ash River trail 
alignment in addition to frozen lake surfaces. This would provide a major benefit to nonmotorized 
users due to the trail’s length, connectivity to local communities and services, and separateness from 
winter motorized use areas. 
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Primitive Areas 


Camping. Limiting party sizes to a maximum of six people in primitive areas would help ensure a 
feeling of remoteness and retain natural quiet for the small percentage of primitive area users. This 
limut, plus requiring a permit and not allowing fires, would help maintain a quality primitive area 
visitor experience. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Under the modified proposed action collecting visitor use data by means of a no-fee overnight use 
permit system would enable the park to develop a limited database of visitor information, the same as 
alternative 1. If warranted following a feasibility study, entry and overnight fees/permits would 
provide a mechanism for collecting comprehensive visitor use data, enabling park managers to make 
term a quantifiable database of visitor information would assist partnering organizations in developing 
mutual strategies for resource and visitor management. If implemented, park fees could displace a 
minor percentage of park visitors to neighboring recreation areas. 


The proposed Kabetogama—Ash River mainland trail would provide a major connection between the 
communities of Ash River and Kabetogama, linking to regional systems beyond the park boundary. A 
feasibility study would evaluate extending the trail to Crane Lake, providing linkages throughout 
much of the southern portion of the park and surrounding area. 





Conclusion 


The need to obtain no-fee overnight permits would inconvenience some users, who could no longer 
enjoy the same degree of spontaneity and freedom for overnight use of the park. Improved collection 
of visitor data by means of a no-fee permit system for overnight use would provide limited visitor use 
information, the same as alternative 1. The potential establishment of facility use fees would be the 
subject of a feasibility study. 


Through a no-fee permit system, an interim limit of 60 houseboats per basin (a park total of 120) 
would help ensure future balanced in-water uses and allow for some expansion from current use. 
Houseboat users might find it difficult at times to obtain permits, especially during peak periods. Since 
houseboats would not dominate in-water uses, the experiences of other park visitors could be 
improved. Developing a houseboat management plan, with public input, would help ensure that future 
decisions about houseboat management addressed user needs, as well as overall visitor experience 
concems. 


Fixed-wing aircraft use would continue on the seven interior lakes, providing access to remote park 
areas. 


Requiring events in the special use zone to meet certain terms and conditions could inconvenience 
some users. Other users, however, would appreciate the fact that special events would have to be com- 
patible with the purpose and significance of the park. 


Year-round visitor center operations at Rainy Lake, expanded hours of operation at Kabetogama and 
Ash River as needed, minimal expansion of outdoor facilities at Ash River and Kabetogama Lake, and 
a multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake would provide major benefits to visitors. Parking at 
developed areas would be improved during peak periods by partnering with others to provide off-site 
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parking and shuttle service, benefiting the visitor experience as long as quality partnerships were 
created with adjacent communities, ‘odges, and public entities. 


Developing an estimated additional 66-106 day and overnight use sites (280-320 total), with only 
20% of the shoreline at high density (subarea 1) and possible continued use of undeveloped sites, 
would accommodate an increase in overnight visitation, although less than alternative | and perhaps 3. 
Developed sites would be dispersed, affording users a greater sense of separation and seclusion, unless 
nearby undeveloped sites were used. Limiting party size to 30 persons within the park would accom- 
modate large groups while retaining a quality visitor experience. Partnering to provide appropriately 


and education about park resources, with benefits to visitors parkwide. 


Permitting fires only in metal fire rings at developed day and overnight use sites would result in 
localized adverse impacts to visitors, especially for day users seeking undeveloped or developed sites 
after 2 P.M. and wanting to build fires. Negative impacts to day users would be minimized since the 
development of day use sites would be a high priority. 


Allowing visitors to gather dead and down firewood would generate localized adverse impacts to the 
quality of visitor experience due to environmental degradation, the same as alternative |. However, 
encouraging visitors to bring their own firewood would reduce these impacts. 

An expanded nonmotorized trail system that includes an additional 48.6 miles of summer hiking trails 
and about 26 miles of winter trails would result in major benefits to visitors and local residents by 
providing a comprehensive system of paths on the Kabetogama Peninsula and extending the existing 
network. The Kabetogama—Ash River trail would link primary destinations on the mainland, a major 
benefit to park guests without access to boats. 


No impairment to visitor experience is anticipated from implementing the modified proposed action. 














IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — NOISE AND REMOTENESS 
ANALYSIS 

Motorized Uses 

As described for alternative 1, there would be no areas on the four major lakes where users of 
nonmotorized watercraft could be assured of finding quiet areas with limited noise from motorized 
uses. Allowing limited fixed-wing aircraft and motorized uses (including snowmobiles) in remote 
areas would continue to diminish the quality of the experience for a small percentage of visitors. 


Nonmotorized Uses 


Developing a River trail for nonmotorized use would provide access to remote and 
quiet areas of the mainland for summer and winter users, a major benefit to visitors and area residents. 
Extending the trail to Crane Lake would provide even greater access by visitors to quiet and secluded 
areas. 
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Visitor Use of Day and Overnight Sites 


Building a total of 280-320 day and overnight use sites and permitting overnight camping and 
mooring at undeveloped sites would generate undetermined adverse impacts to natural quiet and the 
feeling of remoteness for other visitors. If undeveloped sites were used, additional localized adverse 
impacts on natural quiet and the feeling of remoteness for other visitors would occur. Developing one 
group campsite for a maximum of 30 people would increase noise a minor amount for nearby users. 
Noise and loss of remoteness would be less than alternatives | and 3, but greater than alternative 2. 





CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


CONCLUSION 


Adverse impacts to remoteness from motorized uses on seven interior lakes would be the same as 
alternative 1. Building a total of 280-320 day and overnight use sites, limiting groups to 30 people, 
and potentially eliminating the use of undeveloped sites would result in positive impacts to the natural 
quiet and feelings of remoteness, more than alternatives | and 3, but less than alternative 2. 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — SAFETY 


ANALYSIS 

Expanded programs for education related to boating etiquette and safety, and more partnerships for 
groups. 

Rerouting the Moose Bay trail/portage to extend to Ranta Bay would improve safety. The combined 
Mukooda Lake trail and ice road would need to be carefully designed to ensure safety for trucks and 
a large percentage of snowmobile users who follow these routes on frozen lake surfaces of the 
Namakan basin. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
No cumulative impacts have been identified. 


CONCLUSION 

Expanded opportunities for education related to boating etiquette and safety through programs and 

partnerships would benefit all user groups. As a result, conflicts between various in-water user groups 
Id likely diminist 

Rerouting and consolidating snowmobile trail segments on the Mukooda Lake portage/truck route and 

the Moose Bay portage would benefit a large volume of winter users. 
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IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — CONCESSIONS 
ANALYSIS 


Continuing current concession operations would positively affect contract holders by providing long- 
term economic and return on investment, as described for alternative 1. Concession 
Operations would continue to provide desirable services for park visitors, and tour boats would provide 
Opportunities for visitors without boats to experience the park. Potentially establishing a few additional 








CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


CONCLUSION 


Service. The possible expansion of a few visitor services would meet additional visitor needs. 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 
ANALYSIS 
Visitor Center Operations 


Visitor assistance and contacts with park staff would be improved through expanded seasons at the 
Ash River and Kabetogama visitor centers, as needed, plus the possible implementation of an entry 
and overnight reservation system. Potentially, a significant percentage of wintcr and shoulder season 
ee ree 
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services year-round for visitors to destinations in the northwoods region (Voyageurs, Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area Wilderness, Superior National Forest, Quetico Provincial Park, local resorts/ 
lodges). This would benefit numerous entities and improve experiences of park visitors, as well as 
users of neighboring recreation sites. 


Interpretive Programs, Publications, Projects, and Education 
Pursuing a comprehensive interpretive plan focusing on the park's mission, purpose, and significance 








understand historic trade routes and to participate in programs that focus on the history of the 
voyageurs. This would help focus park recreation on one of the more important reasons for the 
establishment of Voyageurs as a national park. Programs to better address visitor needs would allow 
visitors to more easily immerse themselves in experiencing the park. 


The backlog of visitor orientation, information, and safety messages would be addressed with 
increased staffing and funding, providing greater benefits to visitors. 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Park Operations, Facilities, and Parmershigs 





Educational and outreach programs would be expanded and diversified to address a diversity of 

subjects and age levels. On-site opportunities for education would be augmented by developing new 
curriculum, and use of new communication technologies. Overall, participation in interpretation and 
education programs would likely increase, and result in moderate to major benefits for park visitors. 
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CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

As described for alternative 1, regional visitor information facilities would continue to provide diverse 
grams, and educational opportunities at the park and neighboring visitor destination areas would be 
expanded by developing a multi-agency visitor facility at Crane Lake. Extended hours and seasons of 
operations at Ash River and Kabetogama visitor centers as needed would provide for greater interpre- 
tive opportunities and help contribute to disperse tourists to regional areas. Developing an educational 
institute would promote greater regional and national interest in resources of the park and neighboring 
areas. 


CONCLUSION 


Expanding seasons and hours of operation at visitor centers (as needed), developing an educational 
a ivel dine 0 euulti at Crane Lal ‘ally imol ape 
park visitors and staff and enhance visitor services. As a consequence, interpretive programming that 
emphasizes the park's mission, purpose, significance, opportunities for visitor education and under- 
standing of park resources would increase and be available to a wider number of visitors. 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
STAFFING 


Analysis 


Additional staffing and funding would improve the efficiency of most areas of park operations — 

the protection of natural and cultural resources. Approximately 25 full-time equivalent and 22 seasonal 
positions would be added over time to accomplish management actions proposed under this alterna- 
tive. The funding of some positions is expected through fee collections. 

Additional staff would be needed to conduct feasibility studies for a user fee system, overnight permit 
system, and the use of undeveloyed sites. If found to be feasible, additional staff would be needed to 
implement the overnight permit/reservation system and user fees, as well as the comprehensive moni- 
toring and maintenance program. In addition, more rangers would be needed to enforce the use of 
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ment rangers would also reduce response times for visitor emergencies and conflicts, as well as 
resource protection. 

Additional personnel would be needed to staff and operate the proposed multi-agency visitor center at 
Crane Lake. Increased interpretive services would be available to more visitors and would improve the 
visitor experience. Additional staff would be needed to conduct resource management actions and to 
develop plans. Increases in annual operating funds would be needed to add staff. 


Concessions management staff would experience a moderate increase in workload to manage the new 
limited concessions contracts for houseboats. Maintenance staff would experience an increased 
workload as day and overnight use sites and trails were developed and subsequently maintained. 


Cumulative Impacts 

Additional staff would help alleviate the need for reliance on volunteers and human resources from 
outside the park. 

Conclusion 

Developing additional facilities, regular monitoring, expanded programs, implementing a no-fee 


permit system for overnight use, and potentially establishing entry/user fees would result in significant 
increases in staff responsibilities, but less than alternative 2 or 3. However, additional park staff would 


improve the efficiency of park operations, and mitigate adverse impacts to park operational workloads. 


NPS OPERATIONS AND FACILITIES 


Analysis 


A development plan for Namakan District operations that addresses building use and needs would im- 
prove the efficiency of operations and use of existing space, which would be a positive impact. This 
alternative would consolidate most of the maintenance functions of the Namakan District into a single 
area (Ash River operations area) with adequate workspace, offices, and utilities. Some of the vacated 
historic structures in the Kabetogama Ranger Station Historic District that are currently used for 
maintenance would be used by other staff, alleviating congested work and office space. Maintaining 
the Kabetogama marina for most Namakan District operations would eliminate the need to expand the 
marina by Building 94. This would maintain the scenic view from the Kabetogama Lake trail 
overlook. These actions would increase operational efficiencies and reduce confusion for visitors. 
The proposed multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake would expand park facilities and require 
support services. Visitor services and resource protection would increase as a result of this action. 


Plans for an NPS workstation at Kettle Falls would provide work space for employees, which would 
improve services to the area, allow more visitor contact, facilitate programming, and provide greater 
protection for park resources. 


Cumulative Impacts 


""” No new employee housing would be provided in the park. Providing additional employee housing 
through an outside partnership would generate positive impacts for seasonal park staff seeking short- 
term housing. 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnerships 





Conclusion 


Rearranging some operations and developing some additional maintenance facilities in the Namakan 
District, as well as developing additional facilities at Crane Lake and Kettle Falls, would result in 
positive impacts to park operations. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


Analysis 

An increased focus on strengthening partnerships would improve communication between the 
National Park Service and others for the protection of resources and the development of visitor 
services. NPS involvement in activities along the park’s boundaries would help minimize impacts on 
park resources and improve visitor services. 


Closer cooperation with the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources and the development of a joint fisheries management plan would facilitate unified 
management actions and enhance the park’s natural fisheries. The pursuit of additional partnerships 
for cultural resources would increase the means and number of people available to conduct treatment 
and maintenance actions, as well as develop sites for visitor use. 


Supporting cooperating agencies and partnerships for visitor safety would reduce emergency response 
times and provide greater patrol for everyday activities, helping increase a sense of safety for park 
visitors, as well as protecting resources. Active NPS participation in and support of other agencies’ 
and organizations’ planning, zoning, and land use activities would protect park viewsheds and what 
visitors value about the park, positively affecting visitor experiences. 


A partnership for a recreational vehicle campground outside the park with lake access would increase 
opportunities for visitors who do not have a boat to use the park. 
° 


Cumulative Impacts 


An increased effort to expand partnerships would take more time and energy, but the effort would 
benefit the ability of park and regional managers to protect resources, provide quality visitor services, 
and build trust between constituents. 


Conclusion 


Expanded partnerships and cooperation with various public and private organizations would afford 
greater opportunities to utilize the expertise of resource managers, recreation specialists, and service 
providers. Increased communications between the park and neighboring land managers would afford 
greater potential for developing common strategies for resource protection and recreational opportuni- 
ties, resulting in major positive impacts. 
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fire regimes to the greatest extent possible, as long as potential impacts on adjacent communities as 
well as park visitors were considered. 


Developing 10-15 destination day use sites, along with interpretive programs, would increase the 
potential for extended stays in the area, potentially attracting new user groups and positively affecting 
the surrounding community. 


Adaptively reusing historic structures for park-related purposes could reduce operating costs. Expen- 
ditures during the construction and rehabilitation phase would provide a positive impact to the local 
economy to the extent that goods and services were purchased locally. 


Visitor Use and Facilities 
Parkwide Management 


The possibility of establishing facility use fees, and related impacts on users and the local economy, 
would be determined through a feasibility study. 


Water Management Areas 


Setting an interim limit of 60 houseboats per basin (private and commercial) that could stay overnight 
in the park would not have an adverse effect on the local economy. The maximum number of house- 
boats counted in the park during routine creel surveys was 36 in 1999 in the Namakan basin and 43 in 
2000 in the Rainy Basin. If the lim*tation resulted in fewer houseboats in the park, there could be an 
adverse economic impact on loca) businesses that supply goods and services to those users. However, 
that impact would not be significant on the overall economy of the gateway communities. 


Land Management Areas 

Developing separate boat launches for motorized and nonmotorized watercraft, providing additional 
developed day and overnight sites, and developing destination day use sites would have positive 
impacts on the local economy. These impacts would occur both during construction and after 


- completion of the projects because they would provide a broader range of services that could attract 


more visitors, make park access easier, and provide additional points of interest to retain visitors for a 
longer period of time. 


There would be a slight adverse impact from requiring groups of 30 or more people camping overnight 


in the park to stay at different sites. This could possibly reduce the number of groups using the park. 


Cooperatively developing pedestrian and bicyclist paths would improve interactions and relations 
between the park and the community. 


Expanding the backcountry trail system would have no adverse effect on existing users. Rather, it 
would attract more and different hikers and skiers, resulting in increased local spending. 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Social and Economic Environment 





Working with partners to develop joint facilities would have a positive impact on both relations 
between the community and the park and on destination marketing. 


Limiting party size to six and prohibiting open fires during at-large camping in primitive areas could 
slightly reduce the already small number of visitors participating in this activity. There would be no 


The extent to which the local community received a beneficial impact from increased park revenues 
would depend on the percentage of goods and services purchased in the local area. In fiscal year 1999, 
local purchases of goods and services were approximately 14% of total park expenditures. 


Interpretation, Visitor Services, and Education 
Parkwide Management 


Expanding concession services to other geographic areas of the park would improve the park’s ability 
to attract new visitors, extend stays in the area, and provide additional revenue opportunities for the 
private sector. These actions would have a positive impact on the local economy. The partnership 
aspect of concession services would also improve relations between the community and the park. 


Creating a comprehensive program of exhibits, displays, publications, and other educational tools 
would foster tourism and aid businesses in the gateway communities. Overall, the modified proposed 
action would have a slight positive effect on the area’s economy and relations between the community 
and the park. 


Creating an educational institute in partnership with local communities and others would attract new 
visitors and enhance the destination image of the park. Creating and staffing the institute would have a 
positive economic effect on surrounding communities. The cooperative nature of this development 
would enhance community cohesion and improve community facilities. 


Water Management Areas 


Creating a water-based historic trail and self-guided tour could both attract new visitors and extend the 
stays of visitors. This would have a positive impact on local economies. 


Park Operations, Facilities, and Partnership- 


Increased park staffing would have a net positive economic impact on surrounding communities 
because new consumers would be added. 


Several actions that would develop a self-sustaining sport fishery of native populations, if successful, 
would retain existing anglers and benefit the economic health of the gateway communities and resorts. 
The existing economic base is fishing, with 64% of the sampled users reporting it as a key activity in 
1997 (Littlejohn 1998). If there were an actual or perceived adverse impact to the sport fishery in 
numbers of harvestable fish of desirable species. there would be an adverse impact to the area’s econ- 
omy. Given the significance of fishing, even the structure of the economy itself could be adversely 
affected if this impact was sufficiently severe. If there were more harvestable fish of desirable species, 
then there would be a positive economic impact on the communities and the resorts. The cooperative - 
nature of the fisheries improvements would have a positive impact on community cohesion. 
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Pursuing a partnership with businesses and organizations outside the park to provide seasonal housing 
for both park and private resort employees would benefit the local economy. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


Slight positive effects would result from proposed activities for cultural resources management, visitor 
and motorized boat launches, expanded developed day use and overnight facilities, additional back- 
country trails, and developed visitor destinations. Quotas determined for commercial and private 
houseboats might have an adverse impact on community cohesion and relations between the com- 
munity and the park, as it would set up public versus private competition as a result of limitations on 
use. It cannot be determined if limitations on the number of private houseboats would have an adverse 
economic effect. The impact of facility use fees would be the subject of a feasibility study. 


CONCLUSION 


Creating a comprehensive program of exhibits, displays, publications and other educational tools 
would foster tourism and aid businesses in the gateway communities. Slight positive effects on the 
area’s economy and relations between the community and the park would result from proposed activi- 
ties for cultural resources management, visitor facilities, visitor education, and park operations. 


If interim houseboat limits resulted in fewer houseboats in the park, there could be an adverse 
economic impact on local businesses that supply goods and services to those users. However, that 
impact would not be significant on the overall economy of the gateway communities. Possible facility 
use fees would be examined in a feasibility study. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE IMPACTS 


Unavoidable impacts resulting from implementing the modified proposed action would be the same as 
those described for alternative 1, with the following exceptions. Small amounts of wetland vegetation 
could be removed through wave action or collisions from watercraft, or from the building of the 
Kabetogama—Ash River trail. Increased access to wolf habitat from this trail could be mitigated 
through adequate ranger patrolling of the trail. 


Unavoidable impacts to cultural resources resulting from implementing the modified proposed action 
would be the same as those described for alternative 1, though monitoring, public education programs, 
and some limitations on visitor use would likely reduce the frequency of localized impacts. 


Requiring all overnight visitors to obtain a no-fee permit would mean that visitors could no longer 
enjoy the same degree of spontaneity and freedom for overnight use of the park. Reducing group party 
size to 30 would mean that larger groups wanting to camp at a single location would need to find 
facilities outside the park. If the use of undeveloped overnight sites continued, some visitors could be 
disturbed, reducing the feeling of remoteness, natural quiet, and the overall quality of the experience. 
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Impacts of the Modified Proposed Action: Consistency with NEPA Sections 101 and 102 (1) 





LOSS IN LONG-TERM AVAILABILITY OR PRODUCTIVITY TO ACHIEVE 
SHORT-TERM GAIN 

If overnight use of undeveloped areas in the lakecountry continued, impacts to long-term productivity 
or the availability of park resources would be similar to those described for alternative 1. If this 
practice was stopped, an increase in the long-term availability or productivity of soils, vegetation, and 
called for in this alternative would also result in greater long-term productivity than alternative 1. 
availability of cultural resource sites for future interpretation and development. 


IRREVERSIBLE OR IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES 


The implementation of the modified proposed action would result in the same irreversible or 
irretrievable commitments of resources as for alternative !, with the following exceptions. If 
undeveloped sites were closed and restored, the irreversible loss of soils and vegetation on these sites 
would be transformed into irretrievable losses. Each site could be restored by closing and planting 
vegetation or using other means to reestablish predevelopment conditions. Vegetation and fisheries 
management policies would help retrieve the loss of renewable resources. 


CONSISTENCY WITH NEPA SECTIONS 101 AND 102 (1) 


As noted for alternative 1, section 101 of the National Environmental Policy Act indicates agencies 
should do the following: 


(1) fulfill the responsibilities of each generation as trustee of the environment for succeeding 
generations 
(2) assure for all Americans safe, healthful, productive, and aesthetically and culturally pleasing 
surroundings 
(3) attain the widest range of beneficial uses of the environment without degradation, risk to 
health or safety, or other undesirable or unintended consequences 
(4) preserve important historic, cultural, and natural aspects of our national heritage, and 
maintain, wherever possible, an environment which supports diversity and variety of 
(5) achieve a balance between population and resource use which will permit high standards of 
living and a wide sharing of life’s amenities 
(6) enhance the quality of renewable resources and approach the maximum attainable recycling of 
depletable resources 
The National Park Service now requires that each alternative be compared to these criteria to see the 
degree to which they are met. As noted in this section for alternative 1, all of the information needed 


_.. to respond to these criteria is available by reading the preceding three summary sections (beginning 


with “Unavoidable Adverse Impact”). For instance, the section on long-term productivity and short- 
term gain explains which resources might be lost to achieve the recreational use of the park if the 
modified proposed action was implemented; this section encompasses criteria 1 and 5 above. Criteria 
2 and 4 (and to some extent criterion 3 as well) speak to the quality of the environment. Some impacts 
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are unavoidable, however, and these are summarized under the heading “Unavoidable Adverse 
Impacts.” Criteria 3 and 6 deal with sustainability and the loss of resources. These are very similar to 
irreversible or irretrievable commitments of resources above. 


NEPA section 102 (1) asks that agencies administer their own plans, regulations, and laws so that they 
are consistent with the policies outlined above to the fullest extent possible. 


The modified proposed action is the most responsive of all the alternatives to criteria 4 and 5, as it is 
aimed toward achieving a balance between population and resource use that “will permit high stan- 
dards of living and a wide sharing of life’s amenities” and “an environment which supports diversity 
and variety of individual choice.” While the park now has a multitude of opportunities for sportfishing 
or other recreation related to and dependent on motorized watercraft or snowmobiling, not as many 
options are available to other visitors. The modified proposed action would result in fewer 

sites being built than if existing plans and practices continued to be implemented. However, this would 
protect the experience of solitude and minimize impacts to natural resources from camping, consistent 
with criterion 5. Scoping and public comments indicated a need for additional day use sites; the 
modified proposed action would build these sites, as well as 15-20 destination day use sites. Since 
hiking trails in the park are primarily accessed by motorboat, this alternative also proposes a major 
new summer/winter trail for those without a motorboat, or wishing to spend a day hiking. This same 
trail would provide significant opportunities for cross-country skiing in the winter. An interim limit on 
the number of houseboats allowed to moor overnight in park waters would provide ample permits for 
private or commercial houseboaters for at least the next few years (given the continuation of current 
growth trends), but it would ensure houseboat numbers did not overwhelm the experience for non 


The park would also revise its fire and vegetation management policies to support a broader range of 

resource management objectives, including the restoration of fire as a natural ecological process to the 
extent possible. It would also work more closely with state and Ontario fisheries and wildlife manage- 
ment agencies to restore natural fisheries and to reestablish native fish and wildlife species. Finally, it 
would begin more specific planning processes in several areas, including the monitoring of undevel- 

oped areas used for camping to assess resource damage and rehabilitation potential, houseboat use and 
practices in the park, and the possibility of collecting facility use fees, the proceeds of which might be 
used to enhance wildlife habitat or other benefits for the park’s natural and cultural resources. 


The modified proposed action is comparable to alternative | for criteria 1, 2, and 6, but it would better 
meet criteria 3, 4, and 5, as described above. 
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IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 2 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
AIR QUALITY 
Analysis 


Impacts to air quality under alternative 2 would be similar to those under alternative | and the 
modified proposed action and would be confined primarily to emissions from motorized equipment 
used to grade and construct trails, additional campsites, or additional visitor facilities. Some small 
benefit relative to alternative 1 could result from discontinuing motorized use on interior lakes. 


Cumulative Impacts 


No changes in the cumulative impacts from actions inside or outside the park to those described for 
alternative | are expected under this alternative. 


Conclusion 


Cumulative impacts to visibility, ozone, mercury and particulates would be indistinguishable from 
those in alternative 1. Negligible benefits from closing interior lakes to motorized use might occur. No 


impairment to park air quality is expected from actions in this alternative. 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. Alternative 2 would result in the creation of the fewest 
new developed sites (36 to 61 converted or new sites for a total of 250-275). It would also implement 
entry fees and a reservation/fee system for overnight use, prohibit firewood gathering in the park, and 
close undeveloped sites to overnight use. Day use would continue to be allowed at undeveloped sites, 
but sites with resource damage would be restored. Developed sites considered excessively damaged 
would also be restored, or closed if restoration was not possible. At-large camping in primitive areas 
would be prohibited. This alternative would also result in the creation of 20 paddle-in sites, the 
elimination of group campsites, and 10-15 new visitor destination day use sites. 


This combination of actions in overnight sites would reduce the rate of resource damage to soils on- 
going from the use of developed and undeveloped sites, and it would minimize damage at newly 
created or converted sites subject to the criteria described in alternative 1. As noted in other alterna- 
tives, impacts to soils and other resources from overnight camping or day use come from four sources 
— (1) physical characteristics, (2) campers exceeding the capacity of the site, (3) a lack of knowledge 
or concer of minimal impact camping practices, and (4) wood-gathering practices (Larsen et al. 
1999). Each of these four sources would be dealt with directly under this alternative. 

sites in poor locations would be closed and restored, or restored and reopened as developed sites. A 
reservation system would allow park staff to control party size, site location, and to disseminate educa- 
tional information about low impact camping. All overnight use would take place in sites created and 
developed for this purpose. Wood gathering would be prohibited, minimizing the creation of social 
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By reducing the total number of new sites overall, alternative 2 would have a major localized benefit 
to soils compared to alternative 1. Enforcing party size limits would result in a smaller average core 
area at newly created sites and would stop the spread at existing developed sites. Because relatively 
few new sites would be created, this would be a minor localized benefit to soils. 


Although only developed sites have been studied to date (Larsen et al. 1999), assuming that a 
comparable percentage (20%) of undeveloped sites are overly damaged, then closing and restoring 
them as callec for in alternative 2 could result in major localized but negligible parkwide benefits to 
soils. 


Impacts Related to Other Development. Alternative 2 would include minimal increased develop- 
ment and site disturbance at the existing visitor centers and Kettle Falls, similar to the modified 
proposed action. Minimizing development would have a potential minor to moderate beneficial impact 
compared to alternative 1, and a minor to moderate adverse impact compared to existing conditions. 


Only the Kabetogama—Ash River trail would be constructed under this alternative. About 33 miles of 
this trail would disturb soils, 15 miles of which would be outside the park. Assuming about 50% of the 
trail length involves soil grading or removal, a total of about 8 acres of soils would be affected. This is 
about 30% less than alternative 1, and a possible major localized benefit, although the type of soils 
affected would change, as wetland soil considerations discussed under the modified proposed action 
would apply to this alternative as well. 


Cumulative Impacts 
Cumulative impacts to soils would be the same as those described for alternative 1. 


Conclusion 


Alternative 2 would result in the fewest developed sites, with the closure and restoration of undevel- 
Oped sites. The reduction in the number of sites would have major localized benefits compared to 
alternative 1, and restoring undeveloped sites that were damaged would result in the stabilization of 
soils, an additional major localized benefit. A reservation/fee system for overnight use of developed 
sites would allow staff to enforce party size and educate campers on park regulations. This could mean 
a minor benefit to soils in developed sites compared to alternative 1. Minor to moderate local benefits 
to soils from minimizing development at Ash River and other visitor facilities compared to alternative 
1 might also occur. Building only the Kabetogama—Ash River trail would disturb about 8 acres, 30% 
fewer acres then alternative 1, although the location and type of soil disturbed would differ. The nature 
of the soil might impose building or maintenance restrictions on the trail. No impairment of park soils 


is anticipated from implementing alternative 2. 





VEGETA i110N 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Fire Management Policies. Impacts to vegetation from fire management policies 
would result in reestablishing natural fire regimes to the greatest extent possible, even if temporary in- 
convenience to visitors or temporary reduction of visitor enjoyment occurred. The park has interpreted 
this to mean thet fire would be returned not only to encourage the restoration of pine forest (see “Im- 
pacts of Alternative 1,” page 1-209), but to other communities including shrubby vegetation, beaver 
meadows, and vegetative types valuable for wildlife with larger burn “windows” than upland conifer 
forests. Under such a policy moderate increases in jack pine and white/red pine forests, as well as 
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Impacts of Alternative 2: Natural Resources — Vegetation 





mixed woods more typical of vegetative communities that existed before logging, wou!d be likely. 
While these increases may be moderate compared to current conditions on the entire park, they might 
be major benefits relative to changes that would occur under alternative 1. Minor treatment of wetland, 
aquatic, or other vegetation would also occur, comparable to alternative 1. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. Providing few new developed sites and closing unde- 
veloped sites to all but day use without fires would result in major localized benefits to vegetation 
compared to alternative 1 (see page I-210), and a negligible benefit to parkwide vegetation. A reserva- 
tion system for overnight use would allow park staff to educate visitors on party size limits and fire- 
wood collecting, with resulting minor localized benefits to vegetation at developed sites. Revenues 
from fees could result in minor to moderate benefits if used to restore vegetation at overnight sites or 
other locations in the park. 


Alternative 2 also calls for the closure of developed sites if the impact monitoring study found them to 
be overly damaged or if they could not be rehabilitated or restored. This same study would identify 
could reverse damage to vegetation on 35-55% of 1,000 developed and undeveloped lakecountry sites 
in the park, returning 95 acres (38 ha) (assuming an average core size of 70 sq m) or more to more 
natural conditions. This would be a major localized benefit and a minor parkwide benefit to vegetation 
compared to alternative 1. An additional minor benefit to vegetation from requiring fires to be in metal 
rings and at developed sites only would also be possible. 


Paddle-in sites in the lakecountry are proposed in alternative 2. Canoes can cause physical damage to 
plants in areas where they are being launched or removed from lakes, as well as trampling when 
paddlers leave the canoes to go onshore. In addition, the substrate can be eroded from pulling boats up 
onto shore, thus prohibiting plant growth if the area is used frequently. Although the park does not 
have siting criteria specific to paddle-in sites, the Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management 
Plan does not allow sites to be located where they would affect “important vegetation.” Therefore, any 
adverse impact on aquatic vegetation of human use of paddle-in sites would be incidental, ranging 
from negligible to locally moderate depending on the number of boaters, whether an area received 
repeated use, and whether visitors were aware of sensitive aquatic or wetland plants and would 
voluntarily avoid them. 

Prohibiting at-large camping in primitive areas would reduce the amount of trampled vegetation from 
visitors bushwhacking to remote locations in the park. However, the extent of this benefit to vegeta- 
tion would be no more than negligible or minor locally. 


Impacts Related to Other Proposed Development. Alternative 2 proposes the development of the 
Kabetogama—Ash River trail and separate launch areas at visitor centers for nonmotorized watercraft. 
Impacts to aquatic vegetation related to these actions would be the same as described under the 
modified proposed action. Impacts to terrestrial vegetation from developed trails would be as much as 
30% less than for either alternative 1 or the modified proposed action, a major localized benefit. 
Alternative 2 includes minimal increased development and site disturbance at existing visitor centers 
and Kettle Falls, as described for the modified proposed action. Minimizing development would have 
a potential minor to moderate beneficial impact compared to alternative 1, and a minor to moderate 
adverse impact compared to existing conditions. 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Under alternative 2 no motorized use would be permitted on 
interior lakes, and boat rentals at Mukooda Lake would be eliminated. This would result in slight 
beneficial impacts to wetland vegetation in interior lakes and Mukooda Lake as a result of a decrease 


in turbidity, erosion, and physical damage to plants caused by hulls or boat propellers compared to 
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alternative 1. The use of motorboats would still be permitted on the four major lakes in alternative 2, 
with the same impacts as described for alternative | (see discussion beginning on page 1-212). 


The number of developed houseboat sites would be reduced to a park total of 80 (or 40 sites per 
basin), and mooring would only be allowed at developed sites, which would be selected to avoid dense 
stands of aquatic vegetation and any sensitive species. Reducing the number of sites and restricting 
houseboats to developed sites only would result in negligible to minor beneficial impacts to aquatic 

ion compared to alternative 1. 


Establishing no-wake boating areas in shallow bay areas in the four larger lakes under alternative 2 
could help reduce impacts on water clarity, shoreline erosion, and aquatic plants (Asplund 1999). 
Many researchers believe that wave action and physical damage to plants as a result of boating is a 
more important factor in limiting plant growth than is turbidity (Vermaat and deBruyne 1993; Mumma 
et al. 1996; Asplund and Cook 1997). Research has shown that increased wave action caused by boats 
limits the growth of emergent species, and aquatic plants grow better in sLeltered conditions (Vermaat 
and deBruyne 1993). Alternative 2, therefore, would have minor to moderate localized or negligible to 
minor parkwide beneficial impacts to aquatic vegetation in the larger lakes compared to alternative | 
as a result of no-wake water areas. 


Impacts Related to Visitor Services, Education, Interpretation. Alternative 2 proposes to develop a 
comprehensive interpretive plan and to expand the existing interpretive program to focus on critical 
resource issues, with negligible to minor benefits to unique or fragile vegetation. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts to vegetation would be the same as those identified in the modified proposed 
action. Staffing levels would be increased, and detection and containment of exotics improved 
compared to alternative | as a result. 


Conclusion 


Changing the focus of fire management to support a broader range of resource management objectives 
under this alternative could have moderate benefits to native pine and mixed-wood communities, 

minor Senefits to wetlands compared to existing conditions, and major benefits compared to changes 
in forests as a result of the use of fire and other practices described in alternative 1. 


Closing undeveloped sites to overnight use would result in major localized benefits to vegetation com- 
pared to alternative 1. Restoring damaged sites would result in additional major localized and minor 
through a reservation system could have minor benefits for vegetation at developed sites. Revenues 
from fees could result in minor to moderate benefits if used to restore vegetation at overnight sites or 
other locations in the park. Minimizing the number of overnight sites would also mean major localized 
benefits to vegetation in the lakecountry compared to alternative |. Prohibiting at-large camping in 
primitive areas could result in negligible to minor positive impacts on vegetation. Impacts to aquatic or 
wetland vegetation in the area of paddie-in sites could occur, although they would be incidental and 
likely be no more than locally moderate. Minimizing the expansion of visitor center facilities would 
have & minor to moderate localized benefit to vegetation compared to alternative | (the same as the 
modified proposed action). Creating substantially fewer miles of trails (30%) could result in major 
localized benefits to vegetation along those trail routes proposed in alternative 1. Building fewer miles 
of trails overall would have a major localized benefit to upland vegetation. No impairment to park 


vegetation is expected from implementing this alternative. 
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Impacts of Alternative 2: Natural Resources — Waser Quality and Waser Resources 





The impacts of increased turbidity from boat propellers in shallow water, or physical impacts of boats 
colliding with and shearing or removing wetland vegetation, would be about the same as other action 
alternatives on the park’s large lakes. However, these impacts would be eliminated from all interior 
lakes except Mukooda, resulting in a negligible or minor benefit to aquatic and wetland 
Designating no-wake boating areas on some shallow, large bays on the major lakes could result in 
minor to locally moderate benefits to shoreline vegetation. Impacts to some types of wetland vegeta- 
tion from completing the Kabetogama—Ash River trail or building boat launches would be similar to 
those described in the modified proposed action, resulting in a minor impact parkwide. Increased 
funding and staffing could result in negligible to major benefits to native plants from the early 
detection and elimination of exotics. 





WATER QUALITY AND WATER RESOURCES 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Development. Impacts from erosion would occur under this alternative, but to a 


Impacts Related to Houseboat Graywater. The number of overnight houseboat sites would decrease 
to 40 per basin in this alternative, with a maximum of 50 houseboats allowed per basin at any one 
graywater, as well as blackwater, had been met. This would result in the elimination of between 
216,000 and 288,000 gallons (830.000 to 1.1 million liters) of graywater in the lakes of the Namakan 
basin, and from 228,000 to 304,000 gallons (877,000 to 1.17 million liters) in Rainy Lake, a minor to 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Aiternative 2 is the only alternative that would result in the 
establishment of no-wake boating areas in bays of each of the park’s large lakes. ht is possible that 
wave action in these bays now moves discharged oil, fuel, and toxins to the shoreline where it con- 
centrates; if so, establishing no-wake areas would reduce accumulation in these locations, with a 
resulting negligible to moderate localized benefit to water quality. However, if the number of boats on 
the large lakes remained the same as in other alternatives, concentrations overall would not change, 
and impacts would simply be transferred to deeper water or other locations on the lakes. It is also 
likely that motorboats traveling at less than full throttle would discharge less fuel or combusted 
byproducts such as PAHs. 


Alternative 2 would also result in the elimination of boat rentals on Mukooda Lake. This action could 
reduce concentrations of petroleum products and PAHs on this lake, a minor benefit to water quality. 


This alternative would also eliminate all motorized uses, including fixed-wing aircraft uses, on all 
interior lakes except Mukooda, resulting in 2 negligible benefit to water quality on these lakes. 
Cumulative Impacts 

Cumulative impacts would be the same as those described for alternative | (see page I-21”). 
Conclusion ' 

Cumulative impacts from septic systems, oil and grease from motorboat exhaust, fueling stations, and 


snowmobiles, and runoff from parking lots or roads would be similar to those described in alternative 
1, as would impacts to natural hydrology from managed lake levels. Pollution of the park's large lakes 
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from discharged fuel and toxins would remain the same as or similar to alternative 1, with negligible 
benefits to interior lakes from prohibiting motorized use. Requiring houseboats to store graywater 
could have negligible overall but minor to moderate localized benefits to water quality compared to 
alternative 1. Establishing no-wake boating areas could reduce fuel emissions and reduce the 
accunmiation of discharged petroleum products along shorelines, with a possible negligible to 
moderate benefit to localized water quality. Snowmobiles would have additional minor cumulative 
effects lakewide and moderate or major localized effects on both petroleum products and PAH levels, 
the same as alternative 1. Eliminating boat rentals «n Mukooda could eliminate a minor impact to 
water quality from fuel discharged from rental boat engines. No impairment of the park’s water quality 
resource is anticipated from implementing actions in this alternative. 









Analysis 


Impacts Related to Parkwide Management Policies. Park fisheries management policies would be 
the same as those described for the modified proposed action. Returning a management focus to 
naturally sustaining populations of native fish would be consistent with NPS direction and policy 
mandates, benefiting the park’s native fish populations. However, the extent of these benefits is 
unknown, and they could be negligible to major. 

Impacts Related to Recreational Use. It is possible that slower moving boats and less wave action in 
no-wake boating areas could result in less fuel released, less PAH produced, and lower concentrations 
of petroleum products along the shoreline environment. If this is true, fish inhabiting these areas could 
experience benefits of unknown magnitude relative to alternative 1. 


Cumelative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts would be the same as those described under alternative | (see page 1-225) and 
would occur as a result of mercury, exotic species, and regulated lake levels. 


Coactusion 
Impacts from sportfishing, managed '*‘e levels and pollution would have the same minor adverse 
effects, as described in alternative ' ‘¢ potential for moderate to major impacts if current 


pepe tse re ene . «der agency managers and an emphasis on reestablishing 

natural, self-sustaining populations of na. - species could benefit the park's native fisheries, but the 
degree of benefit is unknown and could range from a negligible to major positive impact. Designating 
no-wake boating areas could result in negligible to major benefits for fish in these areas. No impair- 
ment to the park’s fisheries from implementing actions in this alternative is anticipated. 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Parkwide Policies. Park policies for wildlife management would be the same as 
those described under the modified proposed action. The return of a more natural fire regime would 
benefit those wildlife species that prefer shrubby vegetation, open areas, or a mix of habitat types. 
Species that might benefit include warblers (such as the golden winged, chestnut-sided, and magnolia 
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Impacts of Alternative 2: Natural Resources — Wildlife 





warbiers), loons, least flycatchers, moose, beaver, red fox, and a host of others (Green 1995; 
Heinselman 1996). 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use. The combination of closing and restoring undeveloped sites, 
minimizing campsite development along the shoreline, using a reservation system to explain regula- 
tive to alternative 1. Human disturbance would be restricted to a total of 250-275 sites, which would 
mean that longer stretches of shoreline in the lakecountry would be free of human presence and 
impacts. Minimizing the density of overnight sites could bring moderate to major benefits to wildlife 
sensitive to the presence of humans compared to alternative |. Educating visitors on low-impact 


Closing undeveloped sites to all but day use visitors would reduce the frequency and intensity of 
human disturbance to wildlife in otherwise relatively undisturbed lakecountry habitat. Wildlife occu- 
pying the shoreline of the park’s lakecountry could experience major localized benefits, and minor to 
moderate benefits to wildlife parkwide. Restoring undeveloped sites that were damaged would create 
shrubby or other upland habitat, shoreline vegetation for wildlife, or return natural soil conditions and 
soil-dwelling invertebrates. Eventually, forests or mature and diverse aquatic vegetation could return, 
bringing moderate or major benefits for some individual wildlife, and negligible benefits to park 
wildlife overall. 


would be more likely to remain close to the core area of the site, thereby reducing impacts to wildlife 
living or breeding in nearby habitat. Some wildlife that prefer sites occupied by humans as habitat 
would be relatively adversely affected by this alternative compare to alternative 1, but the impact 
would be negligible. Increases in conflicts with black bears would be far fewer than under any other 
alternative, a moderate benefit compared to alternative 1. 


Establishing paddle-in sites would provide access to areas now considered inaccessible. If the sites 
were not located carefully, impacts to wildlife in these remote areas, particularly if there was emergent 
shoreline vegetation in the vicinity, could be locally severe. Loons, for example, nest in this type of 
vegetation, and fish can use them as nursery grounds. Muskrat, beaver, otter, and mink can also 

) occupy marshy, back bay habitat. 
Prohibiting at-large primitive camping might have benefits for wildlife. As described for alternative 1, 
the energy expended by wildlife in escaping from humans tends to be greater when wildlife encounter 
people moving cross-country or off trails. Confining visitors to developed sites in the backcountry 
could reduce these effects. 


) 
) 
f ) Establishing 10-15 visitor destination sites at locations to view or experience a particular cultural or 
) 
} 

























natural resource could result in disturbance or temporary displacement, with a negligible to moderate 
localized impact on wildlife. This impact is unlikely to be more than negligible on a parkwide basis. 


Impacts Related to Proposed Development. Developing trails and constructing expanded visitor 
Ash River trail would also result in the removal of some small portions of relatively unique habitat for 
wildlife; impacts to wildlife would be the same as those described for the modified proposed action 
(that is, possibly locally severe, but negligible parkwide). 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Establishing no-wake water areas would reduce noise from 
motorboats, but could increase disturbance to wildlife sensitive to slow-moving watercraft, such as 
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eagles, loons and waterfowl (Anthony et al. 1995). Noise can cause energy loss and reduced repro- 
ductive success, and the reduction in speed could mean increased survival or fledged offspring in some 
cases. The magnitude of such a benefit relative to alternative 1 could be locally substantial, particu- 
larly in bays where motorboats are concentrated now. It is likely that an increased number of canoes or 
other nonmotorized watercraft would begin to use no-wake areas, and that motorboats in these bays 
would take longer to travel to a particular destination. This increase in the time boats are physically 
present is likely to have an adverse impact to fish-eating birds through passive disturbance or to 
species threatened by slow-moving watercraft. It is not known whether designating no-wake boating 
areas in shallow bays would benefit or adversely affect shoreline wildlife as a result of reduced speeds 
or types of boats. 


No-wake designations would reduce damage to overhanging bank habitat and some fragile wetland 
vegetation used by aquatic wildlife as habitat. Establishing no-wake water areas in several of the large 

bays could result in minor localized benefits for aquatic wildlife, or wildlife occupying habitat on or L om 
near the shoreline as a result of decreased wave erosion. 


Impacts from motorized boat use on the rest of the park’s large lakes would be the same as those de- 
scribed under alternative 1 (see page I-224). Closing all interior lakes except Mukooda to fixed-wing 
aircraft use could have major localized and negligible parkwide benefits for wildlife by eliminating an 
intermittent and temporary source of loud noise. 


Under alternative 2 the boats on interior lakes (BOIL) program would be stopped. Data evaluating the 
impact of this program on loon nesting on interior lakes has been inconclusive. Productivity on interior 
lakes without canoe and boat rentals overall averaged 0.25 chick per adult from 1979 to 1989, and 

0.21 from 1990 to 1999. While productivity for lakes with boats or canoes was lower (0.18 chick per 
adult) in the 1980s, it was higher (0.30 chick per adult) in the 1990s. Despite these confusing numbers, 
“naive” loons (those without much exposure to humans) are known to be relatively easier to flush 
from nests (McIntyre 1988). The strength of the flight response is greater as well (see “Chapter 3: The 
Affected Environment”), and nesting loons may leave eggs uncovered long enough that they are vul- 
nerable to predators, or that the embryo is no longer viable. Loons are particularly vulnerable to the 
effects of human disturbance in the early part of their nesting cycle, in May and early June. This is the 
time visitors begin using the park’s boats on interior lakes. Even though some loons habituate to hu- 
man disturbance, one study found the number of fledged juveniles per nest attempt was significantly 
greater after posting protective floating signs around loon nests, indicating the positive influence of 
voluntary closures (Kelly 1992). Discontinuing the BOIL program could have a negligible to moderate 
benefit to loons. 





Cumulative Impacts 

Cumulative impacts to wildlife would be the same as those described for alternative 1 (see page I- a 
225). 
i ) 
Conclusion . 
} 

Under this alternative, park policies to reestablish fire as a natural ecosystem process to the extent 
possible would result in minor benefits to native species requiring openings in forest canopy, and/or «e 
mature pine forests compared to alternative 1. wea 
Limiting overnight use to developed sites and minimizing shoreline development would reduce the ( } 
frequency and intensity of human disturbance and leave the most shoreline habitat open to wildlife use 3 
of any alternative. Restoring undeveloped sites would re-create habitat. The combination could have {} 
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major benefits for individual animals, minor to major benefits for lakecountry wildlife, and negligible 
to minor benefits to park wildlife overall. Educating campers in developed areas could have a negli- 
gible to minor benefit for wildlife in those areas. Minimizing the number of developed sites and 
leaving relatively long stretches of shoreline free from human inhabitants would have moderate to 
major benefits for lakecountry wildlife sensitive to the presence of humans. Paddle-in sites might 
result in major localized impacts to wildlife, although these impacts could be avoided through careful 
siting. Visitor destination sites might result in temporary disturbance of wildlife. 


As described for the modified proposed action, development, including the Kabetogama—Ash River 
trail, would remove habitat and displace wildlife. Noise during construction and subsequent human 
use of the trail could temporarily disturb and displace wildlife. If animals occupy unique habitat, such 
as some of the wetland types the trail would necessarily traverse, impacts to individual animals or 
family groups could te severe. However, parkwide impacts of the trail on wildlife would be negligible 
or minor. 


Designating no-wake boating areas would have positive impacts on wildlife sensitive to noise, and 
adverse impacts on species threatened by slow-moving boats. Some small benefit from a reduction in 
wave erosion of overhanging bank or sensitive wetland vegetation in no-wake areas would be pos. 
sible. Closing all lakes except Mukooda to fixed-wing aircraft use could have major localized and 
temporary benefits for wildlife at these lakes, and a negligible benefit to wildlife overall in the park. 


Nonmotorized use of backcountry lakes by small boats and canoes might be adversely affecting loon 
reproduction, as loons nesting in areas without frequent human disturbance expend significantly more 
energy escaping when they are disturbed. Discontinuing the boats-on-interior-lakes program could 
have negligible to moderate benefits on loon reproduction on these lakes. 


No impairment of the park’s wildlife resources from implementing actions in this alternative is 
anticipated. 


SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 


Analysis 


Bald Eagle. Impacts Related to Park Management Policies — No differences between policies 
described for alternative 1 (see page I-227) and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use — Alternative 2 would result in the fewest developed sites on 
the shores of the large lakes and would restrict campers in both the lakecountry and backcountry to 
developed sites only. These actions could leave longer stretches of the lakeshore free of human 
disturbance, with a negligible to minor benefit to eagles nesting on the park’s large lakes. 


Impacts Related to Recreational Use — Alternative 2 would result in the exclusion of all motorized 
use, including commercial fixed-wing aircraft, on all interior lakes in the park except Mukooda, where 
private fixed-wing aircraft use would be allowed. This would benefit any eagles occupying nests on 
interior lakes (one active nest currently). 


Designating no-wake boating areas would eliminate loud noise related to motorboats from some of the 
back bays on the major lakes. This could reduce active disturbance, but may increase passive 
disturbance to eagle nests in the vicinity (see the impacts of alternative 1 and “Chapter 3: The Affected 
Environment”). It is unknown whether, on balance, no-wake areas would benefit or adversely affect 
eagles. 
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Gray Wolf. impacts Related to Park Management Policies — No differences between policies 
described for alternative 1 (see page I-228) and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use — No differences between policies described for alternative 1 
and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Other Development — Human access to wolf territory would be created through 
the construction of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail, which cuts across the territory of at least one wolf 
pack in the park. As described for the modified proposed action, assuming adequate ranger patrolling 
of the isail to ensure humans did not disturb wolves, the impact would be negligible or minor (see page 
I-260). 


Canada Lynx. Impacts Related to Park Management Policies — No differences between policies 
described for alternative 1 (see page I-229) and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use — No differences between policies described for alternative 1 
and this alternative are expected. 


Impacts Related to Other Development — Developing the Kabetogama—Ash River trail would have 
possible impacts to lynx by providing access to competitive species, as described for the modified pro- 
posed action (see page I-260). However, additional impacts from the presence of hikers in lynx habitat 
in warmer months associated with additional trails under the modified proposed action or alternative | 
would not occur if alternative 2 was selected. The impact from this alternative compared to alternative 
1 is unknown and could be relatively beneficial or have negligible to moderate adverse impacts. 


Floating Marsh Marigold. No impacts from any of the actions proposed in this alternative are 
expected to affect the floating marsh marigold. 

Lapland Buttercup. As described for the modified proposed action, this species grows in the vicinity 
of Daley Bay. The Kabetogama—Ash River trail would be routed around the known population of the 
Lapland buttercup. Any additional populations of this or any other rare plant species found during trail 
construction would be noted, and the trail would be rerouted to avoid them (NPS 2000c). 


Northern Bog Lemming. If this species is present in the park, it would occupy wetland habitat and an 
individual or family might be disturbed or displaced by the Kabetogama—Ash River trail. Site-specific 
surveys would be conducted before the trail was constructed to identify and avoid habitat used by this 
and any other protected species. 


Snapping Turtle. Siting of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail could result in the disturbance or dis- 
placement of snapping turtles occupying open marsh. Effects to individual animals or those unable to 
find similar habitat would be severe, but effects to snapping turtles would be negligible parkwide. 


White Pelican. No additional impacts beyond those described in alternative 1 would be expected. 
Some negligible impacts related to adding a source of slow-moving boats and passive disturbance to 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts for bald eagles would be the same as those described for alternative 1 and the 
modified proposed action and include habitat joss, human disturbance and harassment, contamination 
through pesticides and other substances, water level fluctuations, and natural factors (see page I-230). 
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The synergistic effects of these factors have already resulted in lower than average reproductive 
success, a moderate impact on the park’s eagles. 


Wolves have experienced impacts from habitat loss, human disturbance, direct human-caused 
mortality, and natural causes. 


Timber management, development, and the creation of roads and trails that favor competitors are 
cumulative forces that scientists believe have adversely affected Canada lynx. 


Conclusion 


As described for the other alternatives, bald eagle productivity has apparently sustained moderate 
adverse impacts from a variety of sources, including intentional or inadvertent harassment by snow- 
mobilers, toxins, and forces acting on their primary prey, fish. Productivity shows signs of improving. 
Alternative 2 includes the least lakeshore development and lowest potential for human disturbance 
from day use, overnight use, or speeding motorboats. The combination of these actions could have 
negligible to minor benefits for lakecountry eagles. It is not known whether no-wake boating areas 
would benefit or adversely affect eagles. 


As described for the other alternatives, while wolves as a species have experienced major impacts, 
those in Minnesota and in the park appear to be faring well, as wolf densities in the park are 
comparable to other similar habitats. Constructing the Kabetogama—Ash River trail, as described for 
the modified proposed action, would have negligible or minor impacts on wolves using the area 
around Daley Bay. These impacts would not occur from human disturbance, but from creating access 
for humans into wolf territory, and possible inter-specific or intra-specific competition between 
wolves in different packs, or between wolves and coyotes. 


The Kabetogama-Ash River trail could also provide access by coyotes and bobcats into territory 
otherwise occupied by lynx. These species are competitors with lynx, and coyotes prey on them as 
well. If lynx exist in the park, the trail could have an unknown adverse impact on them for these 
reasons. 


Negligible impacts to feeding pelicans could result from no-wake boating areas, and negligible to 
severe localized and negligible parkwide impacts to snapping turtles and northern bog lemmings from 
building the Kabetogama—Ash River trail. 


No impairment is anticipated to bald eagles, wolves, lynx, or other protected species from imple- 
meniing the actions in alternative 2. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Analysis 


As described for the previous alternatives, regulatory cultural resource clearance would still occur on a 
project-by-project basis; however, the number of proposed sites to be developed, 250-275, is the 
lowest proposed of any alternative. The reduced number of existing and proposed developed sites 
under this alternative would be more manageable, given likely funding and staffing levels. While a 
reduced number of developed sites would be more manageable, the lack of alternative visitor 
destination and use sites would likely create minor localized impacts on existing sites as a result of 
intensive use or possible overuse. 
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Eliminating overnight visitor use in undeveloped areas would serve to significantly reduce visitor- 
related impacts and would be beneficial to both previously recorded and unrecorded sites. Limitations 
on party sizes for overnight use would help to slightly reduce visitor-related impacts and would be 
beneficial to archeological resources. 





Cumulative Impacts 


As with alternative 1, given the park’s mandatory compliance with federal legislation there is not a 
potential for major impacts resulting from development-related activities. While similar localized 
impacts resulting from visitor use are expected, the elimination of overnight use in undeveloped areas, 
along with slight limitations on party sizes for overnight use, would be expected to help reduce the 
overall number of localized impacts. 


Conclusion 


Similar to alternative 1, the limited park identification and evaluation program would result in only 
negligible to minor impacts parkwide. The overall reduction in the number of sites developed, the 
elimination of overnight use at undeveloped areas, and limiting overnight use party sizes would be 
beneficial. Similar to the modified proposed action, limited access to sensitive archeological sites 
would also be beneficial in reducing the number of visitor-related impacts. While the types of 
localized impacts would be similar to alternative 1, the overall frequency would be significantly 
reduced. No impairment to archeological resources is anticipated from implementing alternative 2. 


HISTORIC STRUCTURES 


Analysis 


Under this alternative as many historic properties as possible would be preserved so as to retain physi- 
cal evidence of human occupation in the area. This would result in the retention and preservation of up 
to 47 properties with multiple structures. Previously identified ruins wou!d also be protected as impor- 
tant landscape features and allowed to molder. The preservation of structures would be the focus as 
opposed to visitor access. This alternative would be the most beneficial, as all currently eligible and 
potentially eligible structures would be retained and managed. Existing cultural resource visitor desti- 
nations would also continue to be maintained and public access provided. Additional cultural resource 
sites would be developed, but preservation would be a top priority. Access to cultural resources sites 
would be limited with access to other sites determined on the same basis as those under the modified 
proposed action. The management of these properties would also focus on working with others to 
highlight the connections between the park’s cultural resources and those in the local, regional, and 
State area, with specific decisions on properties based on information that would be developed in sub- 
sequent implementation plans. The park would continue to use historic properties for park operations 
and interpretation; however, an emphasis would be placed on preservation over reuse. This alternative 
would also be the most beneficial to structures, as this would significantly reduce the number of mod- 
ships to manage historic properties would also be pursued, similar to the modified proposed action. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Similar to the previous alternatives, actions under this alternative would be accomplished pursuant to 
federal legislation, with no major impacts anticipated. However, the emphasis on preservation over 
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Conclusion 


This alternative would result in a more focused approach to the management of historic structures, : 

i ) with emphasis on preservation over visitor use, interpretation, or adaptive reuse. Though standing 
structures would suffer less visitor-related impacts, there would also be less opportunity for visitor 

ry education and appreciation. This alternative would result in the preservation of a significantly higher 

ad number of historic properties and would accomplish this through a greater variety of partnerships and 

_ alternatives. Emphasizing preservation over reuse would also significantly reduce the number of 

J moderate localized impacts stemming from individual rehabilitation projects. No impairment to 
historic structures is anticipated from implementing alternative 2. 





CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Analysis 

As with the modified proposed action, increased maintenance, monitoring, and interpretation of 

= cultural landscapes would be beneficial for both their long-term preservation and for public education 

2 and appreciation. Cultural landscape reports would be completed for all eligible landscapes under this 
alternative and would provide much needed guidance for the park in protecting landscapes and manag- 
ing visitor use and development in these areas. Additionally, the emphasis on less visitor development 
and on preservation would benefit both individual landscape features and viewsheds. 





Cumulative Impacts 


Similar to the previous alternatives, the waterway transportation system of the voyageurs, along with 
its portages, forested uplands, rocky shorelines, and other geographic features, is part of a larger 
cultural landscape of the fur trade. Park legislation and this alternative would provide for vegetation 
management to reestablish an environment that more closely resembles that present during the time of 
the fur trade. While this would create a cultural landscape of the fur trade. 11 would have impacts on 
landscapes associated with historic activities occurring after the fur trade period. Some specific 
landscape features, such as earthen embankments that indicate the presence of historic logging camps, 
would be protected through localized vegetation control, but the larger landscapes they are associated 
with would be reclaimed by vegetation. 


Conclusion 


Better overall management of cultural landscapes through increased maintenance and monitoring 
T} would be beneficial parkwide. The emphasis on preservation over development would help ensure that 
r) is antici ng ve 2. 





Analysis 


The park’s collections program would be similar to the modified proposed action and focus on 
acquiring and properly curating only those objects relevant to the park’s history. This collections 
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management approach would be the most beneficial and responsible, as it would focus acquisition 
efforts and allow for increased access to collections through various media such as the Internet, 


publications, and exhibits. 
Cumulative Impacts 


As with the modified proposed action, given the park’s mandatory compliance with federal curation 
regulations, no cumulative impacts are anticipated. 


Conclusion 


Similar to the modified proposed action, new acquisitions would proceed at a more manageable rate 
commensurate with park resources to properly record and curate objects. Increased access to collec- 
tions would also be beneficial in allowing for further research and dissemination of information, as 
well as creating support and awareness among the public for the importance of collections. No 
impairment to collections is anticipated from implementing alternative 2. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 


The impacts would be the same as described for alternative 1 (see page I-236). No impairment to 
ethnographic resources is anticipated from implementing alternative 2. 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — FIRE MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


As described for alternative 1 and the modified proposed action, fire management (suppression, pre- 
scribed burning, and fire use) could temporarily inconvenience visitors because of smoke and site or 
area closures. This could occur to a greater degree under this alternative because wildland fire and 

prescribed fire would be used to the greatest extent possible to restore the natural fire regime. Never- 
theless, during the planning process for prescribed burns, impacts on visitor use areas could be elimi- 
nated or reduced by selecting wind directions that would ensure that smoke would not be targeted to 
Voyageurs could inconvenience visitors but would have little effect on impairing visitor experiences. 


CONCLUSION 

Fire management activities at Voyageurs could inconvenience visitors possibly to a greater degree 
under this alternative but would have little effect on impairing visitor experiences. 

IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
ANALYSIS 


Parkwide Management 


Entry Fees / Facility Use Fees. Establishing an entry/user fee system following general management 
plan approval would allow the park to immediately begin collecting visitor use data and to secure 
funding for programs, facilities, and operations. The requirement to pay and obtain an entry permit 
might discourage use by some visitors. 
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Impacts of Alternative 2: lmpacis on the Visitor Experience — Visitor Use and Facilities 





Overnight Permit System. Implementing an overnight permit system directly after plan approval 
would provide less time to prepare and implement a viable and appropriate visitor management 
system. However, establishing a permit system for overnight use would ensure a more organized and 
pleasant trip for users. Costs associated with acquiring a permit might discourage use by some visitors, 
but it would likely curtail the practice of blocking sites from being used several days before they were 
actually occupied, the same as the modified proposed action. A system would allow the park to 

would help ensure a safe and pleasant visitor experience. 


Monitoring Programs. Establishing a comprehensive monitoring program would result in the 
adequate collection of park data, thus enhancing the visitor experience, the same as the modified 
proposed action. 


Water Management Areas 


Integrated Uses. Under alternative 2 designating no-wake boating areas would ensure slow boating 
activity in some areas and should help reduce conflicts between boaters. Such designations could 
more nonmotorized boat use. Some motorized users would not like that this 


potentially encourage 
additional regulation had been added to specific areas. 


Overnight Houseboat Use. Under alternative 2 a permit system would allow 50 overnight houseboats 
per basin (a park total of 100) and would help ensure a future balance of in-water recreational uses. 
four existing houseboat companies would be established. The quota would allot 10 permits for private 
use and 40 permits for commercial use (rental) per basin, the least of all alternatives. 


Use limits would generate some adverse impacts to the visitor experience for those who participate in 
houseboating, particularly if levels of participation were to increase in the future. Houseboat users, 
especially those who own private watercraft, might find it difficult at times to obtain permits, particu- 
larly during peak periods. Houseboat users might need to plan well in advance to ensure they could 
obtain a commercial houseboat or a private permit. 


Since houseboats would not dominate in-water uses, positive impacts to the experience of other park 


Fixed-Wing Aircraft. Eliminating all commercial and most private fixed-wing aircraft use on interior 
lakes (except Mukooda) would limit options for a small percentage of visitors who require or use this 
means of travel to primitive and lakecountry areas. 


Boats on Interior Lakes. Eliminating the boats-on-interior-lakes program would discourage 
backcountry travel for a small percentage of visitors who access the interior lakes, and an existing 
visitor benefit would no longer be available. Visitors desiring a backcountry experience on interior 
lakes would be required to portage canoes. NPS funding and management of the program could be 
redirected to benefit other visitor programs. 

Snowmobiles. Snowmobile users would continue to have access to the same trail system as under 
alternative 1. 


Special Use Zone. Te impacts would be similar to alternative 1. Even though the special use zone 
would be removed in this alternative, people could continue to apply to the park for special use 
permits, and if they met the park’s management policies, they could obtain such a permit. Continuing 
to prohibit radar runs would inconvenience a few people. 
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Visiter Centers. Year-round operations 2: ali visitor centers and the development of a multi-agency 
center at Crane Lake would expand opportunities for visitor contact and interpretive programs. Under 
this alternative, minimal building and facility expansion would occur, and outdoor exhibits and 
seasonal facilities would be provided, the same as the modified proposed action. Improved facilities 
and operations would generate major benefits for park users over the long term. 


would be provided, the same as the modified proposed action. 


Beat Launches. Visitor experiences would be improved by providing separate launches for motorized 
and nonmotorized watercraft, the same as the modified proposed action. 


Bicycle/Pedestrian Facilities. Designating signed bike routes on the Rainy Lake and Ash River 
nonmotorized uses. It could also encourage additional bike use. 


Lakecountry Area 


Day and Overnight Use Sites. Under alternative 2 an additional 36-61 day and overnight use sites 
could be developed (250-275 total), but fewer overnight visitors would be accommodated than under 
the other alternatives. Full development would include 145 tent campsites, 80 houseboat sites, 17 tra- 
ditional day use sites, and 10-15 visitor day use destination sites. Approximately 20% of the lake- 
country areas would be developed as high density (subarea 1), slightly less than the modified proposed 
action and the least of all alternatives. This level of development would disperse visitors to the greatest 
degree of all alternatives, helping maintain qualities of privacy and separation, and providing a favor- 
able experience. A permit or reservation system would assure visitors of being able to secure a devel- 
oped overnight use site, resulting in moderate benefits for visitors. However, visitors would no longer 
be able to enjoy the same degree of spontaneity and freedom that currently exists in selecting an over- 
night use site. During peak seasons of use visitors could encounter more difficulty than under any of 
the alternatives in acquiring a permit to use an overnight site. 

Campsites designated only for paddlers (canoeists and kayakers) would ensure well-sited overnight 
facilities for a limited number of nonmotorized watercraft users. This could encourage greater partici- 
pation in nonmotorized forms of boating. However, a few motorized users might feel they were being 
excluded. 


A maximum party size limit of 18 people would exclude larger groups desiring to camp overnight at 
one site in the park, resulting in a negligible adverse impact parkwide. Group campsites would not be . 
provided in the park, thereby minimizing options for a minor percentage of overnight use. However, ( ) 
partnerships would be developed with other entities to ensure that a range of group campsites would 

be provided outside the park, benefiting these users. { } 


Day Use. Visitors would be moderately and adversely affected by eliminating day use at overnight ry 
sites. As a result, the use of undeveloped sites for day use (without fires) would likely increase. Nega- ~ 4 
tive impacts to day users should be minimized since the development of day use sites would be a high 
priority. Eliminating day use at tent and houseboat sites would reduce site-use conflicts, and overnight () 
visitors would be assured of being able to locate and use a tent or houseboat site during any time of the 
day if they had a reservation. {) 
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lmpacts of Alternative 2: Impacts on the Visitor Experience — Visitor Use and Facilities 





Use of Undeveloped Sites. Under alternative 2 restricting all overnight use only to developed sites 
would ensure that overnight users were dispersed throughout the park, allowing more efficient man- 
agement of overnight use. Inconveniences would be created for overnight visitors who prefer and are 
accustomed to using undeveloped sites. This would reduce the spontaneity and freedom for campsite 
selection that visitors currently enjoy. Park users might need to plan in advance to secure an overnight 
site during peak seasons of visitation. 

Fires and Firewood. Localized adverse impacts to the visitor experience would occur by limiting 
fires to metal fire rings at developed sites. However, over the long term adverse impacts to visitor 
experiences would become less, because more day use sites would be constructed, the same as the 


Prohibiting the gathering of dead and down firewood would generate the greatest positive impacts to 
the visitor experience by helping maintain the quality of camping environments, yet would inconven- 
chase would help reduce adverse impacts to resources, the same as the modified proposed action. 


Visitor Destination Sites. Cultural and natural history interpretation would be expanded by develop- 
ing 10-15 additional visitor destination sites, less than the modified proposed action and alternative 3, 
but greater than alternative 1. Participation levels in site-specific educational programs and exhibits 


Backcountry Trail Areas 

Summer Trails. An expanded nonmotorized irai) system that includes about 33 additional miles of 
summer hiking trails that comprise the Kabetogama—Ash River trail system (inside and outside the 
park) would be a moderate to major benefit to the visitor experience, but would provide the least 
extensive trail of all alternatives. However, not expanding the trail system on the Kabetogama 
Peninsula would not provide visitors with additional paths in the interior of the park. This would, 
however, allow greater opportunities for a primitive area experience. 

Winter Trails. The additional ~26 miles of nonmotorized trails of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail 
system would benefit winter recreationists, the same as the modified proposed action. 


Primitive Areas 


Camping. At-large camping in primitive areas would not be permitted, adversely impacting the small 
percentage of users seeking primitive areas for overnight use. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Impacts would be the same as for the modified proposed action (see page I-269). 


CONCLUSION 


The need to obtain an overnight permii/reservation would inconvenience some users, and permit costs 
might discourage use by some visitors. Improved collection of visitor data with an entry and overnight 
user fee/permit/reservation system would make available the most comprehensive visitor use data of 
any alternative. As a result, management decisions could more appropriately respond to visitor needs, 
thus improving the visitor experience over the long term. 
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Through a permit system, a quota of 50 overnight houseboats per basin (a park total of 100) would 
private use, with the least houseboat use of any alternative. Use limits would generate some adverse 
impacts to the visitor experience parkwide for houseboaters, particularly if use levels increased in the 
future. Houseboat users, especially those who own private watercraft, might find it difficult to obtain 
permits, especially during peak periods. Since houseboats would not dominate in-water uses, the 
experiences of other park visitors could improve. 


Eliminating ali commercial and most private fixed-wing aircraft use on interior lakes (except Mu- 
kooda) would limit options for a small percentage of visitors. 


Even though the special use zone would be removed in this alternative, people could apply for special 
use permits, as long as they met the park’s management policies. 


Year-round operations at all visitor centers, m.nimal expansion of outdoor facilities at Kabetogama 
Lake and Ash River, and a multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake would benefit the visitor experi- 
ence and provide greater access to information and programs more than any other alternative. Through 
as the modified proposed action. 


Developing an additional 36-61 day and overnight use sites (250-275 total), with only 20% of the 
shoreline at high density (subarea 1), and restricting all overnight camping and houseboat mooring to 
developed sites, would accommodate the fewest number of overnighit visitors over the long term. Day 
use visitors would be adversely affected to a moderate degree by eliminating day use at overnight 
sites. Fewer overnight and day use options would inconvenience visitors, who would need to reserve 
sites, but adverse impacts to the visitor experience as a result of activity, noise, and social encounters 
would be the least of any alternative. However, the level of spontaneity and freedom in site selection 
that best suits the needs of visitors would be diminished under this alternative. 


Localized adverse impacts to the visitor experience by limiting fires to metal fire rings at developed 
sites would be the same as the modified proposed action. Prohibiting the gathering of dead and down 
firewood would generate the greatest positive impacts to the visitor experience by helping retain 
quality campsite environment; a few visitors who came without firewood or liquid fuel campstoves 
would be inconvenienced. Cut wood available for purchase near the park would benefit visitors, the 
same as the modified proposed action. 


Developing 10-15 visitor destinations would afford opportunities to interpret park resources, with 
more benefits than alternative |, but less than the other alternatives. 


An expanded nonmotorized trail system that includes an additional 33 miles of summer hiking trails 

and 26 miles of winter trails on the Kabetogama—Ash River trail system would be a major benefit to 

visitors. However, additional paths on the Kabetogama Peninsula would noi v constructed, providing 
visitors with less access to interior areas of the park, but allowing greater opportunities for a primitive 
area experience. This alternative would provide the fewest hiking options of any alternative. 


Despite some adverse impacts to the visitor experience as a result of restricting overnight use to devel- 
oped sites, reducing the total number of constructed day and overnight sites, and establishing a 50- 
houseboat permit limit per basin, no impairment to the visitor experience is anticipated from 
implementing the actions in alternative 2. 
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Designating no-wake boating areas on the four major lakes would provide visitors with more oppor- 
tunities for finding quiet areas than any other alternative. Eliminating commercial fixed-wing aircraft 
and private fixed-wing aircraft use on all interior lakes (except Mukooda) would allow for the 

degree of natural quiet and feelings of remoteness throughout primitive areas of the park of any 
alternative. 





Nonmotorized Uses 


during the summer and winter (the same as the modified proposed action). 


Visitor Use of Day/Overnight Sites 


Providing a total of 250-275 day use and overnight use sites would only generate minor impacts to 
natural quiet and a feeling of remoteness in the park. Restricting overnight tent camping and houseboat 
mooring to developed sites would help retain natural quiet in the lakecountry and interior areas. 


Noise impacts related to overnight use would be the least of any alternative since the fewest number of 
developed sites are proposed and the use of undeveloped sites would not be permitted. A lack of group 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
No curmulative impacts have been identified. 


CONCLUSION 


Designating no-wake boating areas and eliminating motorized use on seven interior lakes (except 
Mukooda) would generate positive localized impacts to qualities of remoteness and seclusion for a 
small percentage of visitors, bui negligible benefits to the visitor experience parkwide. Providing a 
total of 250-275 day and overnight sites, restricting use to developed sites, and limiting party sizes (18 
persons maximum) would result in major benefits to the natural quiet and feelings of remoteness, the 
most of any alternative. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE — SAFETY 


ANALYSIS 


Impacts related to visitor contact and outreach educational programs (i.c., reduced conflicts and 
increased safety) would be the same as for the modified proposed action. 


Impacts related to increased safety by relocating the Moose Bay snowmobile trail/portage and 
Mukooda Lake snowmobile trails would be the same as for the modified proposed action. 
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safety, and also from improved snowmobile trails/portages, would be the same as modified proposed 
action. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE — CONCESSIONS 
ANALYSIS 
provide opportunities for visitors without boats to experience the park, the same as alternative |. 


Eliminating the Mukooda Lake boat rental would create an adverse localized impact for the small 
percentage of visitors who use this service but would be negligible parkwide. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


Coacessioners would continue to add to the visitor experience by providing boat tours, dining, and 
lodgi : 


CONCLUSION 


Continuing park tour boat concession contracts and dining/lodging contracts at Kettle Falls would 
benefit park visitors and the National Park Service, the same as the modified proposed action. 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR SERVICES, AND EDUCATION 
ANALYSIS 
Visitor Centers aad Operations 


Assistance and visitor contact from park staff through interpretive programs and outreach programs 


would be improved to the greatest degree of all alternatives through year-round operations at all visitor 
centers. 


As described for the modified proposed action, developing a multi-agency visitor center at Crane Lake 
would provide adequate space and service for visitors. Additional temporary structures and seasonal 
outdoor interpretive facilities at the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor centers would enhance 
educational opportunities for visitors. 


Interpretive Programs, Publications, Projects, and Education 


Developing a comprehensive interpretive plan focusing on the park's mission, purpose, and signifi- 
cance would enbance opportunities for visitors to navigate and understand historic trade of the voya- 
geurs. Programs tailored to better address visitor needs would allow visitors to more easily immerse 
themselves in experiencing the park, the same as the modified proposed action. However, under this 
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alternative focusing on critical resource issues would provide visitors with an understanding of current 
park concerns, possibly as the expense of comprehensive interpretation. 


With increased staffing and funding, the backlog of visitor orientation, information, and safety 
messages would be addressed, providing greater benefits to visitors (the same as the modified 
proposed action). 

Educational and outreach programs would be expanded, on-site opportunities for education would be 


augmented, and overall participation in interpretive programs would likely increase, as described for 
the modified proposed action. 


Developing an educational institute would generate benefits as described for the modified proposed 
action (see page I-273). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


Cumulative impacts would be the same as described for the modified proposed action, except visitor 
contact opportunities would be the greatest through year-round operations at all visitor centers. These 
facilities and additional staffing would promote greater regional and national interest in resources of 
the park and neighboring areas. 


CONCLUSION 


Park contact and information dissemination would be improved by providing year-round operations at 
visitor centers, developing an educational institute, cooperatively providing a multi-agency center at 
Crane Lake, and adding staff and funding. Benefits to visitors would be slightly greater than under 
alternative 1. Limiting the interpretive focus to critical resource issues would educate visitors about 
specific park concerns, possibly at the expense of emphasizing the broad range of interpretive themes. 


PARK OPERATIONS, FACILITIES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
STAFFING 


Analysis 


Impacts on staffing would be similar to the modified proposed action. Additional staff would be 
needed to conduct feasibility studies, implement recommended programs, enforce new rules, operate 
the Crane Lake visitor center, and expand interpretation and resource management programs. Addi- 
tional staffing and funding would improve the efficiency of most areas of park operations — visitor 
services, maintenance, and resource management — thus enhancing the visitor experience and the 
protection of natural and cultural resources. Approximately 28 full-time equivalent and 22 seasonal 
positions would be added over time; some positions would be funded through fee collections. Some 
staff would experience a moderate increase in workload as actions are implemented. 


Conclusion 


Developing additional facilities, conducting regular monitoring, expanding programs, implementing a 
no-fee permit system for overnight use, and potentially establishing entry/user fees would result in 
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major increases in staff responsibilities. However, additional staffing would improve the efficiency “f 
park operations, and mitigate adverse impacts to park operational workloads. 





Analysis 


Impacts on NPS facilities would be the same as those described for the modified proposed action. A 
development plan for Namakan District operations would improve the efficiency of operations and the 
use of existing space, which would be a positive impact. The proposed multi-agency visitor center at 
Crane Lake would expand park facilities and require support services... ‘W is1tor services and resource 
protection would increase as a result of this action. Plans for an NPS worksiation at Kettle Falls would 
provide work space for employees, which would improve services to the area, allow more visitor 
cabins for park housing would help alleviate the strain on current park housing, but would most likely 
require water transportation because of location. These accommodatious would be remote without 
modem conveniences. 


Cumulative impacts 


No new ¢__.ployee housing would be provided in the park. Providing additional employee housing 
through an outside partnership would generate positive impacts for seasonal park staff seeking short- 
term housing (the same as the modified proposed action). 


( conclusion 


Work and storage facility improvements would result in positive impacts to park operations, the same 
as the modified proposed action. 


Analysis 
As described for alternative |. the National Park Service would continue sts current partnerships for 
ations and resource protecuion. As described for the modified proposed action. closer Cooperation with 
the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and the cooperative development of » fishenes man- 
agement pian would faciistate untfied management programs and bead to enhanced natural fishenes im 
the park. Also. the pursust of addstional cultural resources partnerships would increase the means and 
number of peopic available to conduct treatment and maintenance achons. as well as develop cultural 
resources for visitor use. 


Active NPS parucipation in and suppor of planning. zoning and othe: land use act: vies thal protect 
the same as the modified proposed action A partnership for a recreabonal vehocke Campground outssde 
the park with lake access would increase the opportunsties for visstors who do not have a bow! to use 
the park. the same as the modified proposed action 
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Cumulative Impacts 


As described for the modified proposed action, an increased effort to expand partnerships would take 
more time and energy, but the effort would benefit the ability of park and regional managers to protect 
resources, provide quality visitor services, and build trust between constituents. 





Conclusion 


As described for the modified proposed action, expanded partnerships and cooperation with various 
public and private organizations would afford greater opportunities to utilize the expertise of resource 
managers, recreation specialists, and service providers. Increased communications between the park 
and neighboring land managers would afford greater potential for developing common strategies for 
resource protection and recreational opportunities. 


SOCIAL AND ECONONIC ENVIRONMENT 


ANALYSIS 

Park wide Management 

Establishing natural fire regimes could increase the msk of being unable to use the park without 
mconvemence. This could adversely impact the number o/ visitors choosing Voyageurs as a 
destination. The extent of the imconvemence could also rectuce the ume that visitors spent in the park 
and surrounding communities if the burns reduced the number of activities that participants had 
available. These reductions would have an adverse impact on the local economy. 


Developing |0--15 visstor day use destinations would increase the potential for extended stays im the 
impact would be less than under the modified proposed actson. 


Partnering with others to mterpret cultural resources would add another destination image to 
Voyageurs Nanonal Park and potentially attract new user groups. The cooperative nature of this 


Construction expenditures by the park would provide a positive impact to the jocal economy to the 
extent that goods and services were purchased locally 


Visitor | se and Facilities 
Parkwiie Uanagement 


instetutung a fee structure would have a shon-term adverse impact on the sumer of visstors. resultung 
m® # reduction m tounst spending The duranon of the impact would vary. depending on the amount 
and structure of the fee 


Creatung 2 comprehensive program of exhebets. desplays puiblecavons. and other educabanal tools 
would hetp foster towns and aad the Dusmesecs m the gateway Commemnsies. the samc as the 
modified proposed action 
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Water Management Areas 


Commercial Houseboats. Limiting the number of overnight commercial houseboats allowed in the 
park to 40 per basin (rather than the current unlimited number) could adversely affect the commercial 
houseboat providers since there are 45 available for rent in the Rainy basin and 55 in the Namakan 
basin. Therefore, some adverse economic impact is likely on commercial houseboat providers. 


The current fleet of 100 commercial houseboats is 20 more than would be allowed under this alterna- 
tive. The houseboat industry would have an oversupply of 20 boats and might feel compelled to sell 
in the area. 


Because of the high user-group expenditures for houseboating, the economic impact of this change 
would be disproportionate and greater than the number of users affected. Revenues generated by the 
commercial houseboat users, a minimum of $1,000 to $5,000 per group, are greater than the per-group 
average expenditure of $176 in the park and $432 outside the park (Littlejohn 1998). 


Based on reasonable assumptions about “pillow” capacity in offsite lodging, the reduction of 20 
houseboats would reduce total lodging in the area by only 2%. If the adjustment occurred in the Ash 
River or Crane Lake area, there would be as much as a 5% redu.uon in overnight capacity. Crane 
Lake and Ash River are areas of relative low income in the region. Consequently, impacts to the 
houseboat industry in these communities might result in an inequitable distribution of economic risks 
there. 


Private Heusebeats. Limiting the number of private houseboats to 10 per basin might be a reduction 
from the present peak demand, although it is unknown how may private (or commercial) houseboats 
are currently used in the park at peak times. If this limitation resulted in fewer private houseboats in 
the park, there could be an adverse economic impact on local businesses that supply goods and 
services to those users. However, that impact would not be significant on the overail economy of the 
gateway communities. 


have an adverse impact on community cohesion and relanons between the community and the park as 
it would set up public versus private competition for a potentially scarce resource. 

Fined- Wing Aircraft. A significant reduction of areas for fixed-wing aircraft operation within the 
park would reduce visitor access to some areas and eliminate some users who access the park by 
private fixed-wing aircraft. This would have an adverse affect on visitor expenditures in the area and 
on the local economy. 


Fixed-wmg aircraft have been used in this location since before 1 became a national park. Thus. 
cimanstong fixed-wing asscraft would cause comunity controversy and have an adverse effect un 
relapons between the community and the park 
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Devedaped Area. Actions that would have positive effects on the jocal economy both during construc - 
watercraft. and developing visstor destination day use sities These actions would provide a broade: 
range of services that could attract more visitors. make park access caer. and provide additonal 
pow of micres! to retasn visstors for a longer pernod of ume 






































Impacts of Alternative 2: Social and Econonic Environment 





There would be an adverse economic impact from (1) implementing fire management policies; (2) 
limiting the number of overnight houseboats; (3) providing the fewest developed day and overnight 
use sites; and (4) discontinuing group camping, motorized use (including fixed-wing aircraft use) on 
interior lakes (except Mukooda Lake), the boats-on-interior lakes program, overnight use at 
undeveloped sites, and at-large camping in primitive areas. 

The net positive and negative effect in the shift of facilities and focus provided by these actions cannot 
be determined. In general, the actions would reduce the number of overnight opportunities for the 

a with the higt , 

Cooperative action to develop off-site parking facilities would have a positive impact on community 
Backcountry Trail Area. Expanding the backcountry trail system would have no adverse impact on 
existing users. Rather, it would potentially attract more and different hikers and skiers, resulting in 
increased local spending. 

Working with partners to develop joint facilities would improve relations between the community and 
the park. 


Primitive Area. Discontinuing at-large camping in primitive areas would have an insignificant 
economic impact. 

Visitor Education, and Interpretation, and Services 

Parkwide Management 

Impacts of creating an educational partnership with local communities would be the same as described 
The proposed interpretive changes would have both positive and negative implications for visitor 
experiences, and the general direction of the changes could not be determined. Expanding the 


interpretive program would retain visitors longer, but reduced access to parts of the park could reduce 
the number of visitors. 


Water Management Areas 


Creating a water-based histonc trail and self-guided tour would both attract new visitors and extend 
visitor stays. This would have a positive impact on local economies. 


Park Operations, Facilities. and Partnerships 

This alternative would result in the same economuc and social effects as the modified proposed action 
(see page 1-277). 

CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Partnering with others to cooperatively imterpret cultural resources would add another destination 
image to Voyageurs and altract new user groups. The cooperative nature of this program would im- 


prove community relations between the community and the park. Working with partners to develop 
cooperative facilities in the backcountry would have a positive impact on bott. -elations between the 
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CHAPTER 4: ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 





community and the park and on destination marketing. Creating an educational institute in partnership 
of the park. It would also increase community cohesion and improve community facilities, enhancing 
relations between the community and the park. 


CONCLUSION 


Creating a comprchensive program of exhibits, displays, publications and educational tools would 
foster tourism and aid businesses, with a slight positive effect on the area’s economy and community 
relations (the same as the modified proposed action). 


Some negative effects on the region’s economy could result if park usage was reduced somewhat by 
implementing fire management policies; limiting the number of overnight houseboats; providing the 
(including fixed-wing aircraft use) on interior lakes (except Mukooda Lake), the boats-on-interior 
lakes program, overnight use at undeveloped sites, and at-large camping in primitive areas. Some 
separated boat launches, expanded developed sites and visitor destinations (the same as the modified 
proposed action). Quotas for commercial and private houseboats might have an adverse impact on 
community cohesion. User fees are not expected to have a measurable effect on the regional economy 
after the first two years. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE IMPACTS . 


The types of unavoidable impacts to natural resources under alternative 2 would be the same as those 

described for alternative |, except that small amounts of wetland vegetation could be removed through 
the creation of paddle-in sites. Designating no-wake boating areas could mitigate this loss of shoreline 
vegetation on the park’s large lakes by reducing removal from wave action. 


No unavoidable adverse impacts on cultural resources are anticipated. 


Visitors would need to plan well in advance in order to stay overnight in the park during peak times 
since the fewest number of overnight sites would be developed of any alternative; overnight users 
would be required to use only developed sites; group campgrounds would be eliminated; and the 
fewest number of houseboats would be allowed to stay overnight. The few visitors who use fixed-wing 
aircraft for access to the currently accessible interior lakes (except Mukooda Lake) would be 
inconvenienced since fixed-winged aircraft would be prohibited on these lakes. Visitors would have 
the fewest hiking options on the Kabetogama Peninsula of any of the alternatives. 


LOSS IN LONG-TERM AVAILABILITY OR PRODUCTIVITY TO ACHIEVE 
SHORT-TERM GAIN 


Losses in long-term productivity would be the same as those described for alternative |, with the 
following exceptions. The degradation or loss of wildlife habitat or vegetation by providing access to 
otherwise undisturbed areas as a result of undeveloped areas being used for overnight camping would 
not occur, and the long-term productivity of these sites might be returned through restoration. — 
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Impacts of Alternative 2: Consistency with NEPA Sections 101 and 102 (1) 





The emphasis on the preservation of cultural resources would significantly improve the relative 
availability of cultural resource sites for future interpretation and development. 


IRREVERSIBLE OR IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES 


The same resources as those described under alternative 1 would be committed, with the following 
exceptions. The compaction of soils or the trampling of vegetation and the subsequent loss of wildlife 
habitat in undeveloped areas used by overnight visitors would be changed from irreversible to 
irretrievable through restoration. Allowing motorboats and snowmobiles to use the park’s large lakes 
appears to have resulted in irretrievable losses of overhanging bank habitat and wildlife habitat for 
those species sensitive to noise. Designating no-wake boating areas could eventually retum some 
shoreline to use by aquatic vegetation or wildlife, but slow-moving boats could disturb wildlife 
enough that reproductive success would be lowered. 


CONSISTENCY WITH NEPA SECTIONS 101 AND 102 (1) 


As noted for alternative 1, section 101 of the National Environmental Policy Act indicates agencies 
should do the following: 


(1) fulfill the responsibilities of each generation as trustee of the environment for succeeding 
generations; 

(2) assure for all Americans safe, healthful, productive, and aesthetically and culturally pleasing 
surroundings; 

(3) attain the widest range of beneficial uses of the environment without degradation, risk to 
health or safety, or other undesirable or unintended consequences; 


(4) preserve important historic, cultural, and natural aspects of our national heritage, and 
maintain, wherever possible, an environment which supports diversity and variety of 
individual choice; 

(5) achieve a balance between population and resource use which will permit high standards of 
living and a wide sharing of life’s amenities; and 

(6) enhance the quality of renewable resources and approach the maximum attainable recycling of 
depletable resources. 


The National Park Service now requires that each alternative be compared to these criteria to see the 
degree to which they are met. As noted for alternative 1, all of the information needed for this com- 
parison is available in the preceding three summary sections (beginning with “Unavoidable Adverse 
Impacts”). For instance, the section on long-term productivity and short-term gain explains which 
resources might be lost to achieve the recreational use of the park under alternative 2, and it 
encompasses criteria | and 5 above. Criteria 2 and 4 (and to some extent criterion 3) speak to the 
quality of the environment. Some impacts are unavoidable, however, and these are summarized under 
the heading “Unavoidable Adverse Impacts.” Criteria 3 and 6 deal with sustainability and the loss of 
resources, which are very similar to irreversible or irretrievable commitments of resources. 


Section 102 (1) of NEPA asks that agencies administer their own plans, regulations and laws so that 
they are consistent with the policies outlined above to the fullest extent possible. 


Alternative 2 best responds to criteria that ask parks to maintain the highest quality natural environ- 
ment (i.¢., criteria 1, 2, and 6). It has the least development of campsites, visitor centers, and other 
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CHAPTER 4: ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


facilities, resulting in the least impact from these activities to soils, vegetation, wildlife, archeological 

resources, etc. of the four alternatives analyzed. Restricting overnight tent camping to developed sites 

5 only could have substantial benefits for wildlife and vegetation. This alternative would discontinue 

f motorized use on interior lakes and the boats-on-interior-lakes program, which would result in benefits 
for wildlife, but which might discourage some backcountry use. It would also limit the number of 

eA houseboats to 50 per basin; this would affect houseboat users in the near future who might not be able 

to obtain a permit. 


this alternative does not compare as well as the modified proposed action to existing practices with 
regard to criteria 3, 4, and 5 in promoting a wide range of uses, alternative 2 would include the 
Kabetogama-Ash River trail for hiking and skiing, plus boat launches, bike and pedestrian facilities, 
and campsites for canoeists and kayakers. It also would provide a high-quality experience for lakeside 
visitors seeking solitude. This means it would meet criteria 3, 4, and 5 better than alternative 1. 
However, since most of these additions for user groups would also occur under the modified proposed 
action, the modified proposed action would meet these criteria to a greater extent than alternative 2. 
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IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 3 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
AIR QUALITY 
Analysis 


Impacts to air quality under alternative 3 would be similar to those under all other alternatives and 
would be confined primarily to emissions from motorized equipment used in the development of trails, 
landings from the developed area of Lake Kabetogama would add a negligible overall, but possibly 
major, intermittent and localized amount of pollutants characteristic of mobile sources (such as 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide). 


Cumulative Impacts 


No changes in the cumulative impacts from actions inside or outside the park to those described for 
alternative 1 (see page I-204) are expected under alternative 3. 


Conclusion 


Cumulative impacts to visibility, ozone, mercury and particulates would be the same as those de- 
scribed in all other alternatives. Commercial fixed-wing aircraft use Kabetogama Lake would add 
negligible overall, but possibly major, intermittent localized amounts of pollutants typical of mobile 
sources. No impairment of park air quality is anticipated as a result of implementing actions in 
alternative 3. 


SOILS 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. Alternative 3 would eventually result in about 400 
developed sites. The distribution of sites would be similar to alternative 1, with slightly more 
houseboat sites, 27 fewer tent campsites, 20 paddle-in sites, and 15-20 visitor destination day use 
sites. However, under this alternative party size restrictions and firewood collecting rules would be 
enforced, and tent campers would not be allowed to carap at undeveloped sites. Houseboat mooring 
and day use would continue at undeveloped sites. Fees for overnight use would be collected, but only 
a certain number of developed sites would be reserved. Others would be available on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Primitive area campers, up to a maximum of six people per site, would be allowed 
to camp at large. Two new 4- to 5-acre campgrounds are proposed under this alternative, one in the 
Kettle Falls area and one near the western end of Sullivan Bay. Monitoring developed lakecountry 
sites, along with restoring or closing badly damaged or overused developed sites, is also part of this 
alternative. Undeveloped sites would be closed to tent camping, but not restor: J. 


At the time the 1988 Lakecountry and Backcountry Site Management Plan was approved, it was 

unclear whether a total of 400 sites could be developed if resource protection and other criteria were 
applied. This is one reason fewer tent sites would be built and more destination day use, houseboat, 
and paddie-in sites would be added. Access, latrine potential, or other restrictions might not apply in 
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Caper 4: ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
Citing some of these types of sites; however, impacts to soils would likely be similar to other types of 
Sites. 





As noted in the other alternatives, impacts to soils and other resources from overnight camping or day 
use comes primarily from four sources — (1) physical characteristics of existing sites, (2) campers 
exceeding the capacity of the site, (3) a lack of knowledge or concern of minimal impact camping 
practices, and (4) wood-gathering practices (Larsen et al. 1999). Educating visitors when they paid a 
fee for overnight use would help control party size and resulting damage to the core sites, social trails. 
or other trampling of vegetation at developed sites. Since this alternative would allow about the same 
number of new developed sites as alternative 1, the difference in core sizes between these new sites 
with party size limits enforced and those in alternative 1 would be about 25-30% (assuming core sizes 
of new sites remain at about 50 sq m), or a major localized benefit to soils. 


Confining tent campers to developed sites would keep them away from areas that could not meet re- 
source protection criteria. Although houseboats and day use visitors would continue to use unde- 
veloped sites, it is likely that many areas would remain relatively unused and undisturbed. This is a 
potential moderate to major localized benefit to soils compared to alternative 1, and a negtigible 
benefit to soils parkwide. 


Restoring excessively damaged developed sites would ensure that erosion and compaction on these 
sites did not worsen. This would be similar to policies regarding restoration under alternative 1, and 
benefits to soils would be localized and negligible. Also similar to alternative 1, no provisions would 
be made in alternative 3 to restore undeveloped sites as they are in alternative 2 and the modified 
proposed action. No positive or adverse impacts compared to alternative 1 from this particular policy 
are expected in alternative 3. 


Impacts Related to Other Development. Alternative 3 would provide for extensive development at 
the Ash River and Kabetogama Lake visitor center complexes, comparable to alternative 1. Removing 
vegetation or surface layers or compacting soils to place building pads on the steep slopes at the Ash 
River site could result in extensive erosion if mitigation measures were not adequate. Impacts would 
be similar to those described for alternative 1. 


The trails described in alternative 1 plus the Kabetogama—Ash River trail, along with 5—10 new 
campsites and a series of warming huts, could all be built under alternative 3. This is a total of nearly 
80.8 miles (131 km) of summer trails, 65.5 miles of which would be in the park. Assuming about half 
would require the removal of substrate, building these trails would result in the disturbance and/or 
removal of 20 acres (8 ha) of soils, a 66% increase compared to alternative 1 and a major localized 
impact. In addition, the particular challenges to building in wetland soils, as described for the modified 
proposed action, would apply. Parkwide, the impacts to soils from trails would be negligible. 
Alternative 3 is the only alternative that includes the creation of two additional campgrounds, one at 
Kettle Falls and one at Sullivan Bay (each assumed to be about 4 acres). Kettle Falls is an area 
underlain by biotite schist, a rock that readily forms thin slabs. Although further siting work would be 
required to determine where the campground would be located, shallow schist-derived soils are subject 
to quick removal of the lichen and moss layer and exposure of tree roots confined to narrow linear 
depressions in the rock (NPS 1988b, III—4). Major localized impacts to soils without mitigation, or 
minor ones with mitigation or careful siting, would be likely. 

Bedrock in the area surrounding Sullivan Bay and along Ash River for several miles south is underlain 
by granite (Minnesota Geological Survey 1969). While exposed granite is considered durable and 
ideal for campsites, the lower lying areas could have Indus-type soils. These are poorly drained, clayey 
soils with poor shear strength, high compressibility, and poor workability. They may pose potentially 
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Impacts of Alternative 3: Natural Resources — Vegetation 





severe restrictions to camping, picnicking, and cther activities because of the poor drainage and slow 
permeability (Lewis 1973). It is these flat, low-lying areas where cabins were once built (along the 
northwest shore), indicating the sites are workable to some extent. Two possible locations adjacent to 
a snowshoe trail are considered likely candidates for the campground. Both the localized impact to 
soils at these sites, and the challenges they pose to creating campgrounds, could be major. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Alternative 3 would result in the greatest potential development in wetland soils. The 33-mile long 
summer segment of the Kabetogama—Ash River trail and the 4-acre Sullivan Bay campground could 
affect several acres of wetland if no care was taken in siting to avoid these types of soils. 


Conclusion 


While alternative 3 would result in the same number of developed sites as alternative 1, party size 
restrictions and visitor education would keep the sizes of core sites smaller. This could result in 25%- 
30% less soil disturbance, a major localized positive impact. Closing undeveloped sites to tent 
camping could mean that hundreds of sites would remain unused and would be naturally restored over 
time. This would be a possible moderate to major localized benefit. Impacts of restoring developed 
sites would be similar to alternative 1. Minor localized impacts to soils could result from development 
at visitor centers, and minor to major localized impacts could result from constructing all the trails 
planned in this alternative, affecting an estimated 20 acres of soils, 66% more than alternative 1. 
Mitigation of impacts to soils from the development of the Kettle Falls campground would keep them 
from becoming more than minor: However, the impacts to and challenges of designing and building a 
campground in clay soils at Sullivan Bay might be more severe and could range from minor to major. 
Future planning for the campground would ensure no resources would be impaired. Soils in the park 
are not expected to be impaired as a result of implementing actions in alternative 3. 


VEGETATION 
Analysis 


Impacts Related to Fire Management Policies. Instead of using fire as an ecosystem process as in 
alternative 1, the park would use it to achieve visitor use goals. The park would focus on restoring 
red/white pine forests. Any management to promote forest maturity would be undertaken for purposes 
of visitor enjoymeut. Wetlands and other vegetative communities would be allowed to mature on their 
own, as they would under alternative 1. The outcome of adopting such a policy would be to devote 
staff and resources to restoring one vegetative type, and doing so in areas likely to be used by visitors. 
This would result in a possible 15% or higher increase in red/white pine forests over the 20-year life of 
the plan, a major increase over both existing conditions and compared to alternative |. However, 
relying on natural forces to change other vegetative communities, including jack pine, mixed-wood, 
and wetland communities, would not result in greater than 1-10% increases in any, a minor benefit 
compared to existing conditions, and the same as alternative 1. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. As noted above in the discussion of soil impacts, edu- 
cating visitors when they obtained permits for camping at developed sites, enforcing party size restric- 
tions and firewood-collecting rules, and closing undeveloped sites to tent camping would eliminate 
most of the sources of excessive impacts to resources, including vegetation. While houseboaters would 
continue to be allowed to moor at undeveloped sites, they would be required to obtain a permit first, 
thereby allowing park staff to educate them on minimal impact camping practices. The continuation of 
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any use of undeveloped sites, even by day use visitors or houseboaters, could result in the trampling of 
unique or sensitive vegetation. However, many hundreds of undeveloped sites would likely remain 
unused (because tent camping at undeveloped sites would no longer be allowed), giving vegetation a 
chance to eventually recover over hundreds of years on its own. This is a possible minor to moderate 
benefit compared to alternative 1. 


Restoring overly damaged developed sites would ensure that erosion and compaction on these sites did 
not worsen. However, restoration policies would be similar to those in alternative 1, and vegetation 
would likely only experience minor localized benefits, if any. There would be a minor benefit to vege- 
tation from restricting fires to developed sites and only in metal fire rings, compared to alternative 1. 


Vegetation in the primitive area would experience a minor localized and negligible parkwide benefit 
from educating campers about low-impact camping and from enforcing party size limits, compared to 
alternative 1. 

Houseboat use would be increased to 120 sites, or 60 sites per basin, and at-large mooring would be 
allowed. The impacts to aquatic vegetation would be similar to those described for alternative | 
because houseboats would likely moor in areas without abundant vegetation. However, permits and 
the chance for educating users on the sensitivity of certain vegetative types would be required. The 
benefits of this contact could be locally negligible to moderate. 


Impacts Related to Other Proposed Development. Impacts to vegetation from the development of 
additional visitor center facilities would be the same as alternative |. Kettle Falls is an upland area, 
and some removal of upland vegetation would be required to site the proposed campground. If unique 
vegetation, such as rare lichen species, were avoided, the impacts should be no more than minor. 


A campground at Sullivan Bay would have the potential to affect wetland and/or relatively rare 
vegetative resources. While the campground itself would likely be sited in upland habitat (white / red 
pine / quaking aspen or boreal hazelnut / serviceberry / rocky shrubland), this site is immediately 
adjacent to northern water lily aquatic wetland and black ash / mixed hardwood forest. It is also quite 
close to a small patch of dogwood/pussy willow swamp, and another of white cedar/mixed conifer 
forest. Boreal hazelnut / serviceberry / rocky shrubland is also a relatively rare upland vegetative 
community, as only 740 acres exist parkwide (USGS 1999). The park has 1,375 acres of water lily 
aquatic wetland, 2,400 acres of black ash / mixed hardwood forest, and 700 acres of dogwood/pussy 
willow swamp. White cedar/boreal conifer forest is identified as a unique plant community in the park, 
with 212 acres parkwide (USGS 1999). From preliminary siting maps it appears that the water lily 
could experience locally severe impacts from visitors attempting to access the bay. Other communities 
described above could be affected in a more moderate localized way by campers hiking in the vicinity, 
finding firewood, or creating short trails. None of these impacts is expected to be more than negligible 
or minor to these vegetative communities parkwide. 


Trail development would affect upland vegetation and aquatic vegetation because all trails proposed in 
alternative 1 and the modified proposed action would be built. This would be a 66% increase in the 
number of acres cleared for trails compared to alternative |, a major localized impact. However, it 
would be a negligible impact to parkwide vegetation. The summer segment of the Kabetogama—Ash 
River trail would remove about 8 acres (3 ha) of vegetation, including small amounts of wetland or 
rare vegetative community types if rerouting was not possible. Impacts to vegetation from this trail are 
described under the modified proposed action. 

Impects Related to Recreational Use. The use of motorboats and canoes on the park's large lakes 
under alternative 3 would be nearly the same as alternative |, as would impacts to aquatic vegetation. 
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Impacts of Alternative 3. Natural Resources — Water Quality and Waser Resources 





The boats-on-interior-lakes program could be turned over to a concessioner, which could result in 
increased use of nonmovorized watercraft on backcountry lakes. Impacts from canoes and small boats 
on aquatic vegetation include the removal and erosion of lakeshore substrate. These are not expected 
to be more than minor localized impacts. 


Impacts Related to Visitor Services, Education, Interpretation. Alternative 3 proposes to develop a 
comprehensive interpretive plan and to expand interpretation similar to the modified proposed action 
and danaibne % testis crabtien or Sadie vaaialiion Gaull te din that is, negligible or minor. 


Cumulative Impacts 


In addition to cumulative impacts noted in other alternatives, alternative 3 would have the greatest 
potential to affect wetland vegetation. 


Conclusion 


Alternative 3 would focus on using fire to restore red/white pine forests in areas of the park most 


likely to be visited. Major benefits to this vegetative community are possible, with minor benefits 
comparable to alternative | in other plant communities. 


Minor to moderate localized benefits to vegetation from closing undeveloped sites to tent camping 
could occur, as these sites restored naturally over the long term. Restoration policies for developed 
sites and impacts would be similar to those for alternative |, with possible localized negligible relative 
benefits. Requiring permits could have a minor localized benefit and negligible park wide benefit to 
vegetation in the primitive area. The development of the Kabetogama--Ash River trail would result in 
major adverse impacts locally in Daley Bay but impacts parkwide would be minor. Locally severe 
impacts to wetland or other unique vegetative types from constructing a Sullivan Bay campground 
would be possible. However, parkwide impacts to vegetation from any development proposed by this 
alternative would be negligible or minor, and no impairment to this resource is expected. 


Impacts to upland and aquatic vegetation from at-large mooring by houseboats, turbidity from 
motorized boat use and from wave action, or physical collision would be the same as in alternative | 
and the modified proposed action. Severe localized and minor to moderate parkwide impacts to 
vegetation would be possible without increased attention to the control of exotic plants, although the 
development and enhancement of educational programs could mitigate this somewhat, and no 
impairment to park vegetation is expected from implementing alternative 3. 

WATER QUALITY AND WATER RESOURCES 

Analysis 

Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use. Impacts from the use of undeveloped sites by houseboaters 
or day use visitors would have negligible impacts park wide to biological oxygen demand, bacteria, 
and nutnent loading, simular to alternative |. 

Impects Related to Development. W ater quality impacts from increased turtudity due to erosion 


during the construction of visitor facilities, campgrounds, campsites, and trails would be 
indistenguishable from those described for alternative |. 


Impacts Related to Houseboat Graywater. No graywater holding tanks would be required under this 
alternative, and impacts from houseboats would be similar to those in alternative |. 
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Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Impacts to water quality from private motorized boat use in 
the four major lakes would be the same as those described for alternative 1. However, additional 
negligible amounts of fuel and PAHs would be added to lakes where water taxi service, boat rentals, 


or additional tour boat ser.ice occurred. 


Kabetogama Lake developed zone. The aumber of fixed-wing aircraft that might Jand and take off 
from this zone is unknown, but assumed to range between 30—40 per day during the summer. It is 
likely that a fueling station in the zone woul’ be required (Hablett, pers. comm. 2000), and that spills 
or leaks from the fueling station could occur, causing localized, temporary impacts. In addition, planes 
could leak small] amounts of fuel or oil while their engines were running and they were in the water. 
engines are cleaner, four-stroke engines, the impact would be substantially less than from motorboats. 
Fixed-wing aircraft would add a negligible or minor amount of fuel and contribute to an ongoing 
exceedance of standards requiring park waters to be free of oil and grease. 





Cumalative Impacts 


into the lakes from roads and parking lots, as well as septic releases from onshore sources, would 
continue to occur, as described for the modified proposed action. 


Alternative 3 could result in increased staffing, including for resource protection. Park policies for fish 
and wildlife management would be strengthened to include partnerships with state and other govern- 
mental entities and private parties involved with the management of the border waters. This could 
result in minor to major beneficial impacts on park water resources, as described for the modified 
proposed action. 

Coacthasion 

As described for the other alternatives, dissolved oxygen or nutrient levels in the park's large lakes is 
affected in negligible to moderate amounts by recreational use and leaking septic systems. Discharged 
fuel from motorboais or snowmobiles, or runoff from parking lots or roads could result in exceeded 
standards or concentrations of fuel additives or petroleum products, with resulting minor or moderate 
impacts to water quality in the park's large lakes. The addition of a fixed-wing aircraft zone along the 
developed part of Kabetogama Lake would add a further, negligible amount of fuel from spills during 
ee pe ee ee 
those described in alternative | from the Internacional Joint Commission's 

SSAaEEIEnnaea Steedh anehinn cab eetbandiaes ih eatin dent vith On come 
ment of border waters. No impairment of park water quality is anticipated from implementing actions 
in this alternative. 


Analysis 


Impacts Related to Parkwide Management Policies. Alternative 3 includes provisions to work more 
closely with the state to develop cooperative and unified approaches to fishenes management, with 
continued emphasis on managing the park's lakes as 2 sport fishery. 
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The impacts of implementing such a policy would likely be very similar to those described for alterna- 
tive 1. These include fishing pressure (¢.g., no limit on the number of anglers) above targets or sus- 
tainable yields, stocking as an option to increase the size of existing populations, and possibly stocking 
nonnative species on interior lakes to keep existing sport fisheries active. In combination with lake 
level management, these factors have had a minor adverse impact on sportfishing populations in the 
park’s major lakes. The potential for moderate or major impacts exists if current mitigation fails, if 
water levels were regulated only for power production, or if the number of anglers and resulting 
fishing pressure continued to increase without regulation. (See the impacts described for alternative | 
for more information). However, agency managers have discontinued stocking for the most part, and a 
new supplemental order implemented in 2000 is likely to improve reproductive success. Therefore, it 
is unlikely that continued sportfishing would have more than minor adverse impacts on fisheries. 
Impacts Related to Recreational Use. Motorized use levels would be the same as alternative |, with 
the exception of a proposed permit system for commercial fixed-wing aircraft use along all of the 
Kabetogama Lake developed zone (except the visitor center); this is not expected to have more than 
negligible impacts on fisheries. As noted for alternative 1, no impacts from motcrboat noise are 
expected, based on limited studies of sunfish. 








Cumulative Impacts 
Cumulative impacts to fisheries would be the same as for alternative | (see page I-221). 


Conclusion 


As described for the other alternatives, the major sportfish in Rainy Lake and the Namakan basin have 
experienced a number of potential stressors, including commercial and sportfishing above target 
levels, managed lake levels, and pollution from mercury, discharged fuel, and PAHs contained in 
motorboat exhaust. The combination of these factors has apparently had minor adverse effects on the 
park's sportfishery in its large lakes. In combination with recent changes in lake levels and reductions 
in stocking, fisheries in the park are likely to continue to experience no more than minor impacts from 
sportfishing, the same as alternative |. Increased effort in partnering with public and private entities in 
charge of managing the border waters could result in minor to major benefits for fish reproductive 


success. No impairment of park fisheries is anticipated from implementing actions in this alternative. 


WILDLIFE 
Analysis 


Impacts Related to Park Management Policies. Management policies would include working more 
closely with state wildlife managers to develop cooperative approaches to wildlife, as well as giving 
priority to the management of forests for visitor enjoyment, with a possible wildlife habitat benefit. 
Additional staff to help monitor and manage wildlife would be hired under this alternative. This 
combination is likely to result in negligible benefits to wildlife as compared to alternative |. 


Impacts Related to Overnight/Day Use Sites. Closing undeveloped sites to all but day use or house- 
boat visitors would reduce the frequency and intensity of human disturbance to wildlife in an other- 

wise relatively undisturbed area and result in a possible moderate or major local benefit compared to 
alternative |. 


The creation and use of developed sites would favor some wildlife species and would adversely affect 
others, as described in the impacts for alternative 1. Full build out would leave few long stretches 
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habetat would be wevere tet cftect: i widest wold ch) te nope: parted Bec aue the ares 
tha: would te affecerd (rn al! cra of facele Grertogearer ») gune wel. parbes@e ergpact: te write 
are cxpected to br me giapitée to mmo Compared tc aterwmrer || ream warren te and. erpene 
atong the trashs wowkd remove 2 aoghget amour cf aGGmicma wewidieir tate wie ee eT Odu. © 
human and reigted umpact: from diturtem: omc thew cOberwrer relat ert: wieewmerten ae 


hmpects Reiated te Recrestionsl Lee Proparny » oceapeetieme: er om. pertrer pam Grete ny 
informapon to basen) snd e@ucateng CamgpeT) and howertcunen) show evoriiemg "oer oTpa 
could reduce the ompacts of thr basteng puta om wridieie Compared i ahermatre ocr 
votemanty avosded somatrve area for wridisie at m shorten vegrumen fad tee) of neste 
areas amd reduced speed and moe ievet; mapcr ta aie amd tener part esd@e teemetim for wsidliete no 
the lakecountry could reset 


impacts described for aternaywe | reiting tc axmortca nome wridieie serweng amd pane vr 
drsturbance would also apply to altermatwe * iegpact) bevond thow © alternates (ow vidiete from 
motonzed use would come from commercial fiand-eng acral! ow slong the G@rvetaped por. ot 
Kabetogame Lake proposed im thes alternawe Fined. eong aercraf! van) oom the error of mone they 
emut. bul average between 80 and | 10 dB Kahr 1999 Bowie: FOS A: th tower umm ame cae 
be expected to show artic reflexes. anemp to cacape of ede oF even low hearing @ some Cane 
(NPS 1994a). 120 GB us the threshold of audnory pam m humam (Bowles 1995) Deven gmc auch 
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fe tw @rerr ypuame ane te Langer ce heer ten whows 0 tome teeing afferr a lente ae me te cf 
Cope bod eee ot thee Camr temerowote Bendel: anc Brat | 8 7O 


Saat rnin ay OheTACanran th 6 TMS sROTREO eer ce amo Cart suet tee the bong anc 
Asch of tear creponer ar umimoe Bo adit manage cage the the an renerpres emer 
omne¢ set) offer atrreacm suct a hawt eamen or pendauc: WPS eke Studer of reaper 
* wudlite 0 aryae pore chew some ahan@er cro eem¢ haha fee shed wee cr Gren 
ener on ONE oteensmeterrg (074 Squndiier WE hater and Taper 1008 


(ROC HERO Ohare Guming ceca cogradmcare tomar amo ower fomers Nurtiine armel 
ver N pERCRINE ame ar nee peer cf cite Gange auct ae OF sore Sime ook meagre 
“dette Tent: ane here cumming or Seng ron emote ieee og or coun capoent Bem the 
gcd: Cee tee wee rae ecce@ernal: tenet ogg oc tuck them oo cong trom the new bageeend ogg 
OF CORI arr ae reer asthe ot peda Mere HD Ayecster atuds Marrengnim anc ) enc 
BUD hema arto ast reeemanbers o: te eagntiecenet: sagieer ne grow cegpeend t fragent ew dren 
ria come agit. whist wae aterttemes 9: enteftweme rid creme th creme ane Srgthanewne mcettr 
0) te prrenmor cf tree: Gestetner tke eagiies arr hier tc atest 4 were tertbrer: egg gery timed 
edt WE Bewerer 6 the ogg heer miremt: fey last cage: agent tro mcimee t: ahantcn 
nee Wie eo a OR). 

















Pane ceectvm ant cag Teaporer ) noe @ec on petecuie certigtio oo tandmg: ane use, 
ca te oomerpetaalcnpmmece i amemeh for ce reeenm lendeng anime near weer mee 
comm ofr Genre ane Geenefies arm Copeme mer toro citteresar reo pees freer tte 
aro Running oar mores at anime | nenaiietier rene: 4086 eer norm reaung tar Ml atthoras 
808 ome OPE oF UROTRe ERE CRETE: CREE Car eter: CeNNgercerree: cegerestbecterr oF 
Tage oor com arene WF 10Gas, 


Kreeernt he whe crews the fie Cheer te arora tte preger tte peothebetes the at are el 
crepe ane the prea the G@egres cf the reapecme mand NR Cea. Cifteongt scm ertdlitiy el 
agar) arya nome Ce@ency sugpre the aot oner: thar aire Tee eregpcetmers cut wm tagiter 
wide corefhgtie: te coma! pam aro namct mec liken te ntermed ther thea the (aper quo. 
So gpecer alec meer fecome itera of amotat ac aner tegen rigesum Harting ane ag 
1%, 


btw pete tees fre bec 4reedieng terme arn tie core of the frame eng amore puctag 
wre oe Rathrengame cate A) Grecofiet on chager ole ar mcr armeerrey Tha scm citer ogemcer: 
\ Geeerthwnce ame ectd te beh ot regpeme 2 oud ocr fhrreteneng eorer te atuaberrng wee tie 
ofthe OTypErEe) oon poorest) Meow mene lake abe heey loop 4wendeng cerraarnm sano 
woe te aderner: afecend tte mornmend frame eon ae ceh walt oo thee alioweng mmoriend 
oe OM a@@men boom meserng nti csomni: cf te pattie: tereener ter pects ce Katereepame | ater 
ane Qrap@t) a ormrcecr tae cr othe Greemamem wom Mie) te aderterh sfbecend © page ecubhe 
meorwsarits {a bow seeder tor ect of Gee trey bear of Ge part free eametteed oobeme (oom 
emt) pall ieee oe Revere tte Grersaped meme aomg Kuttereagame . ater acest Ghee emer tate thee 
wom? hearth Cuperenoe momnaend omerp) ioe frown aartheng and re@uon’ regraductrer amoore: a 
Rewrite? ghee 


Somme stadrwediaas aeteremats on fer secures cf the framd wung aercraf! ame wowed Mie) amtemage to mare 
yea) other temparanth o permanent): Nhe cngir hatemume and aa Reweord regradact or 
wmcome or tasturr for sematrer agarcees Gureng 2 tome the frow heordeng scason ss bkeh) Ghee anaes 
cmgtr mot return tc tte ares ther fallow wng wor tc tee tet the Comkd te rephaced evth morr mw 
toderanr ondeved@uah: Sonal! magrateng forew terds wat a eartier) combd tam mugrapan # a rebate 
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wares Grfacs tecemer fend ag tras tees umerrugerd repeamad) th moe Seca cCCupyEng rete ety 
ren ha ond as CENte vp of wettumd of fares cpemmng: magiv fund © Geffacet oe umgponssber 
22 sepengties? Chemuerter: :2 wareeier tebe (Rio. .cmak! Cagenmemce Crowdang mad COMSuME frets ect 
fewer sumneem Beeed co Ge crane gecureend t Ge Niewona Part Serwae @ a) | 986 report 
@ Ge etheey of arcrof mene (eer “Nbetnedobagees for Amstyzeng bemacts) some part 
? and edgpoenr % ter aon of the progqeomee (commences fied omg aercraft use oui 
caperemux cnoderver magect: of chem lemded amd tort off frert tengureth 8-80 per da Some 
in@yvsiuan cv tame grog mctuding bce am ceca meateng eanerturd ote omemeduate 2 ow: 
os CAEN mage advere cmt Boomer chr omgex: from fined eung aercrat woke be 
onnfened t 3 pecucie wee Be serge. < te pert | euadiebe reecnarir wold come oT ume 
wombs mor te ogre tthe acter Wik purticwie famet grows magi capermmi cere rr 
ePverer vengucts ter peegaramecen: cf Chr gence pact wade wcemns mer hte te sagmefscgemths tare 


wie rrecnere: © tie NaEte ce emer deh Progra t . cei heecceme 4 CCEROR RSAC, pRr say Toneitony 
7 @ snoonme We fee numer of heme) cnn Cheer lade fF ere Chomagt Gee cemedts of Gms Codinctece 
ee eee ye Oe ee 
SEN wTweNS Greet of eChAmreT ts tarwr Pes Come CANE ROTRANE a OMEN cipeem@ns 
oa Gece a oryradmcr er mECOr: magicr stuns@arnern ( armen terror of fcdicwung 
twondeng wren Micberver GR The ier: tener Che tae cw comer dake program 6 ccmdacen’ 
soomumnd for Geer Gedged chucks @ (OPP oe SOR of Ge cinch: peadeond ap smereor takes aad |) SS 
of of tno Redge? on part eae SOP aengetterters Gane Te crane of omgaact) broet moreaistg Cae 
wero PeREreer Agden ne qunkomrrees te Cont nme mumderrmer cr creme CPT: cm the emmy boar 
yerpetieecm sat teeter oc mceerme efecto pat bem Cerra 
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ERS OT REMC) cme Cw NoTeEe 2 Clem G@ruoTwten for aiiermenres omc wok? coo from hate 
tome adyaor torre wef ertiand: tamer Gumettamor trom vetacte oe ymorewtecmat: podium: 
moladeng MaroE ant wane toon Macuser Agua ate fit oamteng w vided: womid Caperomy 
Tener bo tagger teemet a from cfiern th. cee bmeremeteome (oer © cmmmpson ioreterr ake deere am 
cman 8 cum dower RgmETE COPE 


Sor CURA polar a akernetrer | ecm Meee megiagutir termed: tc eidiehr (cmguared tc 
ahernaaree — tencamer fire work’ fe ware tc emrOer syemcr Cagenemce cater thar ecidiede haters 


As G@eaurited for aiternstret 2 Chmeng undrwetaged wer u alll tet Gin ome oe howertow vremorn would 
veut ae pronadbee emmaberene cr mampor daca temefe for evidiede Compared tc abeermetive — Dhemsiy of 
a otha wer end cowmiteng ompact: tc euidisbe a 2 res wowhd te mie to Chow Grscrthed for 
steernstree | @ecatng vietor when they chugs 2s perm for overmgt ow could have anghypriie 10 
mmmner tremetfiets for wobdicde thee sere as Oe mdfeed propowed aceon Ue of areas om thee vecamety of 
pediGhean sears Comb gee rmapor bocatuned effect: om eridisie odmcateon abou! low ompact Camping 
cake eap redimce Chee omgpact: 


Devebopeurs umctadeng capanded victor comer and the Kabetogame- Ash River trai would resull in 
the remmowe) of tustwtst and the Guptacement of wrididle As descrehed for the madsfied pr posed 
achon. sons Gunmng comstracton and human use of the trac! Could temporanty drsturb and displace 
wridiete If amemais cocupy umgue habwat seach a: some of the wetland types the tras! would neces. 
sant) (reverse. ongpacts to andywedual amemals of farms!) groups coubd be severe However park wide 
impacts to wide: a a result of devetopmen would be neghgibie or minor 
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sapere of Aiewusmne 3: Nemset Rensuvens — Sparien of Specie Consee 








S wm part woldisfe on amd adjacem to the area where Commercial fined-eing arcraft would take off 
and tand on Kabetogama Lake would capenemce moderate (o mayor impacts if there were 30-40 fined- 
suffer mayor adverse effects on individuais or fannly groups ft us not likely. however. that the park 
popetapos of amy wikdiste spece wouk be sagmificanth harmed or unpeared by ches cr any other 
acon m alternate } 








Anahvw 


Bald Eagies import) Reiced to Part Managemen: Police: — > difberemoes from pode described 
for the other aheragtwes are capected (see page }-227) 


lempaact: Retaard to Overmete/Dan Use — Devebopang 2 total of 400 lakccowmtry da» use and overnaght 
sates would kel) roma om a greater degree of active and paxwve desturbance from vesstors (see page }- 
227) amd a showtime with few long sereactes where poopie were not vissbee The compacts of the omen- 
uty of wee to lakeshore cagiess are unknown and could be meghgrbie to mampor saris to ahernatee | 
However undevetoped wits would be Chowed to tem camperg and mtruwons fy bucmems unto cagic 
termarny would be tess lskety Theos ns 2 posure negiagebie of menor beeefe Comparcd to altermuarve | 


Igpeacts Retawd we Recreamomal (se — As moaed above alternative | would reset m the use of a 
vector of Kahesogame Lake for commercial fined. wimg asrcraft 


Useng a secuor of Katetogame Lake for commercial fiaed. wing aurcraft peckh-ups and dropoffs would 
create wows parocularts on take-off Thes vs of comcern because some cagies wt known to flush meses 
ween capernenceng 2 howd morse. such as from matorbouts (Anthony ct al 1995) At beast two active 
nests he om thes aca and anuther caght ase cether on the pathway between the deveboped name of 
Kabetogame Lake and the Cham of Lakes. and one on the Chasm of Lakes. of very chose to the 


@eveloped rome 


Although no wadees on the effects on babkd cagies of fixed-wing aurcraft landangs and take-offs have 
been conducted. 2 recem caammanon of the effects of owerflaghts from planes found that 2 600-meser 
buffer around acsts would lume drsturhance (Grubb and Bowerman 1997) The US Fish and Wildlife 
Sennce recommends establishing fhgta regulations that would restnct planes from fiyung lower than 
300 meters over the nests cven during take-off or landing (Burke. pers comm 2000) Of note. park 
staff coum nesting cagics and young three to four umes cach season from the an m a fixed-wing 
asrcraft at 30-SO meters. and they have reported that few cagies flush the nest during thes procedure 


Wahout buffers. cagies mm or near the area where fixed-wing aircraft would land or take off could 
expenence major impact to reproductive success or energy reserves from repeated pamc and flushing 
Some could esther ahandon the nest during the breeding season. or they could elect not to revurn the 
following year Eagies nesting in the vicinity of along the pathway of the fixed-wing asrcraft could 
expenence these same effects. but to a lesser degree Using critena described im the “Methodologies 
for Analyzing impacis.” 10% of the park's eagle population could expenence severe adverse impacts, 
and another 27% moderate adverse impacts. Overall. this would be a possible moderate or major 
adverse impact to the bald eagle population in the park. However, if the park chose to implement 
buffers around nests of at least 300-600 meters, these impacts would likely be substantially reduced. 
The park would conduct further analysis of this option, including review by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and public input, before buffers were implemented. 
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As desorbed for shernanve |. umpects from smowmotuies flushing cagies from thei nests. of the 
pesuve drsplacement of cagies from thew foraging termtones. would continue under alternative 3 


Gray Well. impacts Related w Part Management Polsacs — No daftereaces from poles described 
for the other alternatives ave expected (see page }- 228) 


lempacts Reiased 10 Overngh/Day Use — lempacts would be the same as described for alternative | 
(soe page 1-228). 


beapacts Reiated w Other Deveiogrers: — The major dafference berecen thes alternative and alterna 
ove | os the possibalsty of umpact from the comstracvoe amd use of the Kabetogame-—Ash River ira As 
described fur the modsfied proposed acteon. the talk of evademoe suggests mmpacts to part wolves 
comme from human desturhence and access. and through competion oath coyotes of wolvrs from other 
pucks usmg the wal as a ceve! commdor (sec page }-260) Whale mmpacts to mdbvedual wolves could be 
severe. with adequate range: patroés they would lukety me be more than omc pert wade 


Cagede Lym impacts Reiated w Part Managemen Poors — No dasfterenes from polices 
descrited foe the other alternatives ase capected (see page |}- 229) 


beapacts Retaned to Overmena(Dey (se bempacts wowld be the sem as Gescrited for alternate | 
(see page 1-229) 


impact: Relased to Otter Deveiogpenem: = Alserumive ) wowkd revelt @ the Compictcr of the 
Katetogame- Ash Rower asl resudteng @ posssbér emgpacts to fwn from ese cf Giee traal hoe ty ster 
and bakers and by competve wihdiaie qpececs normally unatdée to access tyme terrmary became of 
warming buts and Campsites abomg the truel amd from the trash Gescrited m aberrnatrwe | sex page 
22%) The degree of wepact retatrve to aernatwe | 5 amkmown a 6 emknows whether a hyn 
populaboe even carts m the perth Became of tte addteor of thr fateeogamme Ach River (uel amy 
wrupaect os bikely tc be adverse amd comid be meghgsbée moxderate oF mumpor 


Pieating Marsh Marigeid 4 popuiaice of flaming marsh mangot hes been recem!) kxaaed & the 
part we the vecunsty of ome of the tracks phameed for deveiopemem The 1 2 hoop tras! beadnng to and 
from ktanon Bay Before the tral was beak thre part wowkd survey the areca amd esther zvoed the 
floating naarh mangold popeiawon or fully mutagate vergpacts ton bors posite Ghee trani eowsd cother 
never be bank. on rerouted to compbetcty avoed thes papulatson 


Lapland Buttercup Ths spececs grows m the vecematy of Dmicy Bay The Kabetogame—Ash River 
tran] would be routed around the known populatron of the Lapiand bumcrcup Any addrponal 
popuizpons of the of amy other rare plant specees found during wae comstruction would be noted and 
the tras] would be rerouted to svoed thern (NPS 2000c ) 


“Nerthern Beg Lemaming |f this species 6s present in the park on wowkd Cup) wetland habetat and ar 
indivedual or famuby may be desturbed or dosphaced by the Kabetogame-Ash River tras! Sac-specefx 
surveys ® .§ comducted before the trea! 1s comstructed to sdentfy and avoed habetat used by thes 
and any@ . s#octed species if possible. 


Saapping — se Snapping turties may be effected by the removal of small amounts wetland vegeta. 
von, particularly deepwater marsh in Daicy Bay. to create a floating bndgr or boardwalk for the Kabe- 
togama—Ash River tral Effects to individual animals or those unable to find sumelar habutal would be 
severe, but effects to snapping turtles would be negligrble park wide 
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impacts of Alternative 3: Namal Resserces — Species of «octal Concern 
White Pelican. Nowe from overflaghts or fixed-wing asrcraft landing or takung off from Kabetogama 
Lake may result im addsponal flaghts. less food mtake and posssbie umpacts to energoncs or reproduc- 
von sn thus species: 








Cemetative impacts 


Cummiative umpacts for bald cagies would be the same as those described for alternative | (see page |- 
230) and mnchade habutat joss. human drsturbance and harassment. Comtrmanapon through pesticides 
and other substances. water icvel fluctuapons. and natural factors The synergestx cflect of these 
factors have abready resudted im lowrr than average reproductive secorss. a moderate umpact on the 
part + cagies 

Wolves hav cipencaond empacts from habetat boss. burma desturfence derect beenan~<aesed mor 
tahey amd naturel comees 


Tumiver mamagemen Gcwchopenem and the Creator of roads amd tracks | efect favor ccampetsiors) we 
Ceummeianwe forors that scremirss belewe Deve adwersety affeceed Canada bau 


As @escrvted for Gar otter: sikermatret; bak’ caghe prodmct) bas apparcett) eowtasned moderene ad 
verse ompext: from a vanety of sources om badeng omirmpomal ce madecriom harawenecer th) woe 
moteiers. toss and foroes actumg oe Ghee premary prey fret Prod wet) shoes tags of grown 
The ese of commmercaa! flaed- ung aercraft om Kueeogeem Lake comix) hawt sewere pacts om 10% of 
te pact 1 caghes evth aests om thet ea ond oendereee oops oo amonner 2S eto ort: be ore © 
ow abomg 2 faghe pattre ay to thee CO of (aaes Overall thes mi 2 posnebie mcaberaee or mupor awe 
empact os the part ; bebd cyte popedamoe Hoerwer if tulle: around mews of o lem 5D 408) 
meee) weet ongponed Ghese omgpuat) mags te cotuagtaalhy wae! meee oe of fied ey 
aecraft co Katweogeme magtt ahxo Gurwgs teed ag bh etonr pei ae 


C reamemg tee Katerengerme Ast Piwer cas ecukd tewe orgingettte oF meme empat: or Sofers enamg the 
aca wowmd Dairy Bay a Gewcrited for the mudefeed proposed acuon These ompacts womkd mc acer 
frowm homme Gratiwhamce bet from Crestmg acom for hema aa eof termmor) amd ponte remey 


wpecefx ce mere apex Competspor hetweere woters of defferem pact of Cowon 


Tine Kuatrenogamme Act Riwer tran! ocumkd whvo peowde acoms ty Cowoers amd hotx at mao iermeory 
cahererse cooupend by bwea Thkeee agers are Competitors eu fwmt and Covcer per) om them a 
well Mf hymna cont o the perk. che wae! Combd hee om endnowr adverse evypact ce thew for thew 
romsoms 


“eogiegrite to severe kx hard and megigstér part eude cmpeacts to wuappeng Gertie of sorthers bog 
tommemags are posssbée frown tusskdemg the Kateengame Ast Rowe cra 


Assumrang the we of adequate buffer so empasrmmert to deid cagies eotwes lym. of other prom ed 
spececs om the part os amtacapeerd from the ompécumemtabon of alkermatres * 
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As described for alternative |. the currently lumsted park program to identify and evaluate significant 
cultural resources would continue on a proyect-by-propect basis. as funding permstied and would entail 
the development of the same number of sstes as alternative | Visstor use of undeveloped areas would 
comunue, however. the chumunapoe of tent camping at undeveloped sites. along with a permut sysiem 
for prumstrve aca cammpang. would enable the park to better control ano monrtor visitor use impacts 
and resource protecton rssees. Overall visstatiom levels would also increase under thes alternative. 
Whale eraproved moastormg could help sdent:fy visstor mmpacts. funding and staffing leveis maght not 
be commensurate wath mcreased development and visstatron to respond to reatment and stabilization 
aceds adequatcty or m a umely fastsom The: whek monstormng would be beneficial overall. the lack 
of fumdeng for statehkzamon combened with mcreased visstanon levels would bkely result in some 
moderate to magor bocaliured umpacts 





( ompetegve Le pects 


Semelar to afaermatrvt |. the potrmmal for Cummlatrve cmgpacts to archcologscal resowrces under thes 
shernatrve os mot capected to be mayor Whale mcreased vrstapon bevels woukd reset mm moderate to 
mapor locahacd empacts at mdrvedual wees the chimenatos of overmegit use m unde veboped areas 
womkd beip cesar feet empacts over lime eowkd be angingstte to mamor pari wide 


Semple to amernsstree | the progext-Dy peopecrt mentor) and cv ebeataow of rewowrces we owkd reset im 
omdy arghgeté: to menor empacts parterde Ebemensting owermegit exe wo onde echoped areas wowkd be 
bemefacaal to ackectogucal waes by redeceng the fregeem ) of orutoy eelaeed empacts Whole the = 
jeaet @ owersll vowtemoe ievets @ the part eoeld ewally mcreas the bkehbood of moderate to 
omapor lacaband engect) the empécenretsioe of 2 momaormag program eusad serve to reduce thew 
fregeemcy No wmpanramnes to ectirotogaca) cescerors 6s amtx apated from ompéeuneneng alternative * 


A ae 


Semeiar to aaermetrve | Cartes! rocoesmmemdateoms a the | FA) Histern Soom teres Managemen Plan 
wouekd be followed and rewek = the peeser aon of approsnmamtecty 2) propertess .comianmeng maudtupec 
serectares. Thertweee progerters eoukd be peweecte! — thos Cimiung user 2s reen) and albowed to 
emuphder wheke 4) properties womld be rermowed As dewcrvbed @ alternative | omly a hnmeted number 
of thone propertecs shated (20 removal Comtanm tractares that are recommended as potemnally cligrdic 
These removals wowkd .costmute an adverse effect requeiwmg metigaton Overall uses for hrtork 
properucs wowkd focus ce thew devetoranest 2 visstor devtmatsoms The part s current!) lomsted 
program of rescerce cmumstorng and ramemermamc wowkd Comtimwe for these structures 


Semular to the mocified proposed action the mumagement of bestork properbes would focus on 
workmang enh others to haghhght the Commectoms between the pert + cultural resowrnces and those im the 
local. regpomal. and state arca wath specif decrsons om properties based on information that would be 
developed m whsegerm umpiementapon plams Publ private partnersiaps would be structured to 
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Impacts of Alternative 3: Culeral Resources — Cultural Landscapes 





allow the National Park Service to determine appropriate treaiments and use, but partner organizations 
would actually implement treatment, maintenance, and use provisions. This would be beneficial to 
structures parkwide, as it would provide for more comprehensive and informed management, as well 
as enable much needed preservation treatments to occur regardless of current park funding and staff 
levels. 


be pursued. including park operational uses (e.g., ranger outposts, field stations, housing, preservation 
trang, offices, and storage) and a broader range of interpretive and research functions (e.g., day use 
sites and rentals for university-run summer programs and institutes). This would result in moderate 
localized impacts to individual structures stemming from rehabilitation, however, it would have a 
ligible i twid 

The park “ould comtinue to maantain and allow public access to existing cultural resource destinations 
as well a» develop a broad range of sites open to the public that tell visitors about the history of the 
park and the area. Public access would be given to select cultural resources in the park. While in- 
creased public umterpretation would be beneficial overall, access to sensitive cultural resource sites 
would jrkety revit in manor localized impacts. 


Cumuietiv: Laapacts 


Curmiati ve compacts resulting from thes alternative would be simular in nature to those under alterna- 
uve | (see page }-234). as the benign neglect or removal of histonc structures would be an adverw 
effect requiring metigabon in accordance with applicable federal laws. 


( cactusson 


Thess alternative would emphasize visstor access and result im the preservation of the samme number of 
properties as alternative | Removing a limsted number of properties with potentially eligyble stra:- 
tures wousd hare caxx jocahized umpacts to the selected structures. however. with required mutigation 
there wouk! be only menor impacts parkwide Attention would be given to alernative solutions to 
managimg structures. inchudung public/private partnerships and adaptive reuse Access to select histonc 
resources would be allowed Whule adaptive reuse and visstor access to resources would have neg!:- 
gible impacts “ark wide. they would also result im moderate to major localized impacts to individual 
resources Enhanced visitor use and imterpretanon would also be beneficial. as « would increase 
awareness and appreciation of the park's resources. No impairment to histone structures 1s anticipated 
from unplementing alternative 3 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Analysis 


The management of cultural lar iscapes under this alternative would be simular to that under the 
modified proposed action Two notable differences. however. would be (|) the management of 
landscapes. with the preparation of undividual reports and development plans. would be expanded to 
mchade other hastomc propertics. and (2) the Elisworth Rock Garden landscape would be fully 
resto.ed More comprehensive management of lands:apes that include other histonc properties would 
be beneficsal for both thew long-term preservation and for public education and appreciation. The 
development and implementation of individual management plans would provide much needed 
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guidance for the park in protecting and preserving landscapes, as well as managing visitor use and 
future development in these areas. 





Cumatiative Impacts 


Simnilar to the previous alternatives, the waterway transportation system of the voyageurs, along with 
its portages, forested uplands, rocky shorelines, and other geographic features, is part of a larger 
cultural landscape of the fur trade. Park legislation and this alternative would provide for vegetation 
to reestablish an environment that more closely resembies that present during the time of 
the fur trade. While this would create a cultural landscape of the fur trade, it would have impacts on 
landscape features, such as earthen embankments thai indicate the presence of histonc logging camps, 
would be protected through localized vegetation conirol, but the larger landscapes they are associated 
with would be reclaimed by vegetation. 





In the current absence of sufficient documentation and planning guidance, any future implementation 
plans developed for individual landscapes would provide much needed guidance for the park in 
managing visitor use and development of those landscapes. Even though the emphasis of this alterna- 
tive is on increased visitor use development. the implementanon of individual plans and a more 
comprehensive management approach would be beneficial in signsficantly reducing impacts both to 
landscapes individually and park wide. No umpairment to cultural landscapes 1s anticipated from 
implementing alternative 3. 


COLLECTIONS 


Analysis 

significamt not only to the park but to the region as well. Access to these collections by park staff, 
researchers, and the public would be established on a scheduled basis, as well as increased through <0- 
curation funding and staff not only to properly catalogue, cus. .c, and conserve additional artifacts 
according to federal standards, but also to develop appropriate interpretive media to enhance access to 
the collection. 


( ameatative impacts 
access and edacation would be benefi--2/ in creating support and awareness for the importance of 
collections. 


Broadened acquisition guidelines and mcreased access to and education about the park's collections 
would benefit both ‘he publac and the collecuons. However, this approach would require additional 
funding and staff fcr accesssoning, conservation, and educational media development. While increased ; 
accessions would burgen curation and conservation resources, impacts to collections overall would be 

negligible. No impairment to coliections 1s anticipated from implementing alternative 3 rT? 
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Impacts of Alzernative 3: Impacts on the Visuor Experience — Visitor Use and Facilities 





Impacts would be the same as described for alternative | (see page 1-236). No impairment to 
ethnographic resources is anticipated from implementing alternative 3. 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — FIRE MANAGEMENT 





ANALYSIS 


As described for alternative |, fire management (suppression, prescnibed burning, and fire use) could 
temporarily inconvenience visitors because of smoke and <*: or area closures. Also, during the pian- 
ning process for prescribed burus, impacts on visitor use ay... could be elimunated or educed by se- 
lecting wind directions that would ensure that smoke would noi oe targeted to these areas. Through 
planning, public notification, and education, fire management activities at Voyageurs could incon- 





CONCLUSION 


Fire management activities at Voyageurs could inconvenience visitors but would have little effect on 


IMPACTS ON THE VISITOR EXPERIENCE — VISITOR USE AND FACILITIES 
ANALYSIS 


Parkwid : Management 


Entry Fees / Facility Use Fees. Improved collecuion of visitor data by means of a fee/reservation 
(the same as alternative |). If determuned appropnate following a feasibility study, an entry and user 
fee system would alow the park to collect comprehensive, quantifiable visitor use data (the same as 
alternative 2). 


Overnight Permit System. Establishing a fee/reservation system for overmght use would allow the 
park to collect additional funds for park operations. However. this system would provide limited 
visor use information, the same as alternative |. 


Moeaitoring Programs. Establishing a comprehensive moniivnng ™ogram would resuli in better data 
the same as the modified proposed action. 











Watcr Management Areas 


Integrated Uses. Conflicts between users on the four major lakes would be dimanished as a result of 
the same as the modified proposed action. 

Overnigit, Houseboat Use. Under alternative 3 a permit system would allow 70 houseboats per basin 
(a park total of 140) and wouid help ensure a future balance of in-water recreational uses. This quota 
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houseboat companies would be established. The quota would allot 10 permuts for private use and 60 
permuts for commercial use (rental) per basin, the greatest opportunities of any alternative. 


Use limits would generate some adverse impacts to the visitor expenence for houseboaters, particu- 
larly if use levels increased in the future. Houseboat users, especially those who own private water- 
craft, might find it difficult at umes to obtaan permits, especially during peak penods. Houseboat users 
tmght need to plan well in advance to ensure that they could obtain a commercial houseboat or private 
pesmut. 


tional use, and therefore generate adverse impacts to the expenences of other park guests. However, 
the quotas would potentially retain a higher degree of balanced uses than under alternative | 


access to the remote areas of the park's intenor, the same as alternative |. Expanding commercial 
fixed-wing aircraft use to include Kzbetogama Lake would afford the greatesi opportuamies for 
visitors to expenence remote and unique areas of the park. 


Beats on Interior Lakes. Establishing a concessioner-managed boat-on-intenor-iakes program would 
continue to encourage visitation to remote areas of the Kabetogama Penimsula Cost: and minor mcon- 
vemences associated with the reservation of watercraft might discourage a few visitors from participat- 
ing im the program. The level of adverse impacts on users could be affected by the rate charged by the 
concessioner. Since visitors would be liable for damages to boating equipment. greater care would 
hkely resukt, thus improving the quality of the expenence for subsequent users. 


Saowmeobdiies. Snowmobile users would continue to traverse the park by way of an extensive groomed 
trail system, as described for alternative | 


Special Use Zene. The impacts would be the same as alternative | (see page 1-238) 















Land Management Areas 
Developed irea 


Visiter Centers. Year-round oper#iions at all visitor centers and the development of a multi-agency 
center at Crane Lake would capand opportunites for visitor contact and interpretive programs to the 
greatest degree. the same as alternative 2 Under this alternative, addstional space. an educational 
center, and outdoor interpretive facilities at Ash River. along with the potential use of histonc 
structures at Kabetogama Lake. would better meet the needs of visitors along the southern shore of the 
lake. Improved facilites and operations would gene. .¢ the greatest benefits of all alternatives for park 
users over the long term. 


Parking. Through partnenng with others to provide additronal parking and shuttle services. the visitor 
expenence would be improved. the same as the modified proposed action 

Beat Launches. Visitor experi nces would be improved by providing separate launches for motonzed 
s. 4 newmotorized watercraft, the same as the modified proposed action: 


Bicy«te/Pedestrian Facilities. Designated bike lanes on park entry roeds would improve the 
expetence for visitors by providing safe and pleasant park access. the same as the modified proposed 
action. 
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hupects of Alhernanve 3. impacts on the Vistor Expervence — Vistor Use and Facilimas 








Lakeceantry Ares 


Day/Overnight Use Sites. Simalar to alternative |, up io |86 addimonal day and overngiy. use sites 
could be developed (about 400 total), thes accommodsting ngasficantly greater use leveis than cur- 
rently exist. Fall would wnchude 230 tem campeses, | 20 houseboat sstes, 28 tradsnonal 
day use sites, and |5—20 visitor day use destination sites. plus 4 small campgrounds and 4 group 
campsites. The range of day use, tent, and houseboat sites would provide for the largest diversity of 
recreanonal opportunsies in the part. Because tent campers would be restncted to developed sites 
only. fewer sites would be available to them than under alternative | or the modified proposed action. 
However. 124 tent campsites would be built. more than under the modified proposed action or 
ahernative 2 Under alternative 3 the greatest numbcr of houseboat sites would be constructed. 


The addition of mamniand campsues and a smai!l campground development would provide recreanonal 
opportunmtes for visitors aithout access to watercraft, Approximately 40% of the lakecountry area 
would be developed as high denssty (subarea |). sumular to alternative | Although thes scale of ste 
development would provide maximum opportunities for a wide range of users. there could be an 
undetermuned level of adverse umpacts to the visitor expenence parkwide due to a ngher degree of 


If determuned appropnate folkowing a feasibility study. a permut or reservation system would assure 

visitors of beg able to secure a developed overmght use site. resulting nm moderate benefits for visi- 
tors. Visstors would also no longer be able to enjoy the same degree of spontanesty and freedom that 
currently exists in selecting an overmgit use site 


A range of developed overmgit camprng facies would support 9 to 72 people per site. benefiting a 
range of user groups. Adverse impacts to the visitor experience of merghboring users could occur as a 
result. the same as alternanve | The addition of a small campgrownd at Kettle Fails would provide an 
appropriate area for park visitors to stay and begin hekes imo the menor of the Kabetogama Penin- 
swla Thes campground would provide the only camping facihty near a restaurant wm the part. The 
addition of mamniand campsites amd a smail campground would provide for the greatest opportunries 
of amy alternative for visitors not having access to watercraft. 


Day Use. Restncted use would create imconvemences for some users. but allowing the use of unde- 
veloped sites ( without fires) and pnortizing development of day use sites would dvmunish adverse 
impacts to the visitor expenencr. the sarne as alternative ) Descomtumued day use at developed tent and 
houseboat se would reduce site-ase conflicts. resulting in posstive impacts to the visitor expernence 
(the same as alternative 2) 


Use of Undeveloped Sites. Allowing houseboaters to moor a undeveloped snes would comune to 
for nearby users, the same as alternative 2 Restricting tent users to developed sites im the lakecountry 
would allow for more efficrent management of overmght use Inconvemences would be created for 
overmgit visitors who were accustomed to using undeveloped sites. ‘he same as alternative 2 


Fires and Firewood. Localized adverse impacts to the visitor expenence would occur by limiting 
fires to metal fire mngs at devebuged sates. However. over the long term. adverse impacis to the vissior 
exapenencr would become less. as more day use sles were constructed, the same as the mod:fied 
proposed action. 


Visiter Destination Sites Cultural and natura! history imerpretaton wouid be expanded by develop- 
ing | S20 visttor destination’ sites and benefiting visitors. the same as the modified proposed action. 
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Publis: Law, 97-4085; . 
ANAGTE 7 


Tome vise the houndary. af Voyageurs, National, Park an the State, of Miunesota and for other purposes... 


Bait enagied bythe Senaia. and ihe Hause of Representatives of see United States of America in |) 
Cangress assembled. That the: Act enusled “An Act te authorize the establishment of dee: Voyageurs National, 


Parkin theaitiaie. of ond0t.torepibingsmu Te aon csapppeved denuary. 8, 2979 (84:Stat, 1979 dis amandede: 
(1)i9 earedevere sneer éSe6e 02) and iasestang.ia licusthereot S(akxcept as 2 ; 
Providedia subsection (>) of thehe”; 

(2) bytinsenting.afien section 102(a).as xedesignateal.by:naragraph (il). ithe we subsection: 
: sae tr oP ake ~ “i? 
to (aren puFAMAnt te Other provisions eceording to the ip py'sions of subsection. (ah: ) 
“(A)delese apppoxamately 782.uctes ap the Neu Poms area.of she sparks | 
“(B)add. approusantely 180uctes an the Blank day Naows.areas of see parks: 
i aay ee Sov 2 ete Minnesota ai Date | wy Niu ¥ mn 
= range 19 andy 
CORR ete pe le i ay Ce cary Aa a 
crosses cach Section, and, | 
“(E) subject te theiprovisions of paragtaph.(2). delete approximately: 1, 000cartes at Blank Bay and,convey., 
suchdands do the State. of Minnesota... 

Alhof she aforementioned boundary changes af accomplished such that the boundary. of 

ned Seep of ly depicted on. the drawing anusled “‘Bavadary, Voyageurs National, Park, |. 

U of tenor, National Park Service”: numbered 172780; 0OBAM WR, and. daind 

Pas ny at a ei ton. fale\ and available for public inspection. in the officers of de: National, Park 

NOR. 






16) 
spch.coaveyange, the State, of of 


“(A) Agnder- aqonyayance.of she lands descsibed.ia paragraph.(1) (Chand, (D)t9 the United. States. . 
byispeh.instrament andia Auch manner as are sauisfactory to the Secretary, including bus not lammiied.4o |. 


tanest conveyed is : 

shall aubstitwe, therefor, a transfer of all night,itithe and,iatanest-in the and,byiduse 30; 4984s Provided. . 

Surther,-Tiiat if Uae State, dogs not napster all mght1 te and iatenestin auchdands by Juse 30; 1987, the), . 

land dearnbed.ia paragtaph,1{E)\sbali.re vertto the | United States for admininiration by the Secretary, as... 
partof ake ipark, and; 


“(BD enters itp @,recordeble, agreemont sausfactory to the Secretary, which provides shat; 
Mac lp eg an . area.in the\area authorized 49 be). 
State, )): 
“(it) the State, has, lo the Secretary to manage all the; waters of | 


and Stale, lands ¢@parian 49 ay {ing Lof se) State-owned dands and, walars- of 
Rainy take) 60 2 8g Saint Nt eta area $0 as 40 complement to the fullest, 
extent possible the purposes for which the park was established 
“(in)) the State, shall. apt imanafen any right itle or antanest in... or Contrel ovex.any land; ; 
X(6) 89 any person other shan the Secretary; and: | 
byithe Secretary, ai reasonable tines so the land, 


itst0 comply with the matenal requirements of Ae seen er iB in 

the Jnited 
effect. upon. the delivery; , 
io comply Mithous fumber notice oF kequinement foro, 
Ra ae ad ah te chy ay Ns aca brought ta the United States Court of .; 
Apppals.for si: appropriate circuit witha, ninety days folowing, such notice. bn ty sch con th our may 
issue such orderk as are approprale to carry aul ike requirements of uns subsection’; 
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(3) 


recommendations with nespegs to the suuabiaty ar aonsuabaly as wildermess of 
park); andj 
(4) 4n Rechon AN | — 
(Ay Dyrinsenting:| {aYa afer Sec a0icy.”. 
(B)iby:ssriking.qut ‘$26,014 0000and, iasesting.ia eeepc crai, 





rhs 1995c buon sbeldtrSwen aeaownteaddcren st epepewuniaeecd be 4 
any aren withie ihe), 


c 








impaghof IOS ON LMpFOVEenis necessary to 
insure, adequate road access to the park. The Secretany. is dirented 4a om nah ange a Ca Rpg we abe idain.of 
enagunecat of Din tobetd Renmudenetatdetnn tandem 
and, desulan Afiairs of dee House of and.1o the Canamiiiee ‘on Energy and. Naumal Renourcee of o( 
the Senate, Effecuve Octoberd, 1983, there is authonzed.to be apprepretnd tor the purposes of sis subsection. 
nok ie exeeed$7$ B00)0. 

“(d) For purposes of section 7(a)(3) of dae }l_and,and,W sen Cansexvevion Fund, Act of 1965446). SC. 460A6 | - 
ae the statutory cerlbegs on apprepmations established by this section shall be deamed.4e be stalulory  . 

ibegs contained. ia a provision. of law, enagied prior to the convening, of ase Ninety-Ofth Cangress,.. 


Approved dasuary. 3, 19835 3. 


Obl, Senate, concurred.ia Hause amendments, with amendments... 
Dec, 14, Howse concurred.4a periain Senate amendments and agreed io an amendment withan 


| 
Dac, 16; Senate, agieed.io kouse amendment... 
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